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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


A COPPER DOLLAR. 


Mr. Ursan,—I wish to describe to 
you a copper dollar which was found with 
some others of a similar kind in the 
hands of a skeleton of gigantic propor- 
tions, when the foundations of a new 
vestry were being excavated at Bovey 
Tracy in Devon, 1815. Theskeleton was 
buried in the churchyard, on the north- 
east side of the church. 

On each side of the cross arrows, sur- 
mounted by a crown, appears the figure 
5, and or. An or, or ore, was I believe 
an imaginary coin in Sweden. The legend 
on the obverse is MONETA NOVA OVPRE 
DALAREN, 16xiv. The only word visible 
on the reverse is CHRISTINA, with the 
arms of Sweden crowned. 

As a probable conjecture, I may men- 
tion, concerning this singular discovery, 
that on the 9th of January, 1646, a por- 
tion of the Royal army under the com- 
mand of Lord Wentworth w-re stationed 
at Bovey Tracy, when they were surprised 
and defeated by some of the Purliament- 
arian troops under Cromwell. 

At this period there were, we know, 
attached to the Royal army some mer- 
cenaries from the North, and this skeleton 
inay have been that of one of that force 
who was killed on that occasion. 

As to the base metal of the coin, we 
know that Baron Goertz, the minister 
of Charles XII., endeavoured to give a 
fictitious value to copper, and at a later 
period (1730 to 1750) there were in 
Sweden the “ Rundstiicke, Schlante, Bil- 
lon,” and others of copper, generally bear- 
ing three crowns and crossed arrows ; but 
this discovery seems to shew that the issue 
of base money in Sweden is of considerably 
eariier date.—I am, &c., W. HH. 

STREET NOMENCLATURE AT 
WORCESTER. 

Mr. Ursan,—The ancient city of Wor- 
cester is likely to lose many of its old land- 
marks, through the negligence of those 
who ought to be their conservators. For 
some years past the names of its old 
streets have been undergoing alterations 
which have no other recommendation than 
that of satisfying the whims of those who 
object to the plain and generally appro- 
priate ancient nomenclature. 

In former times almost every street 
had a name descriptive of its peculiarities, 
of some feature for which it was conspicu- 
ous, or of some trade exclusively carried on 
there; such as Bakers’-street, Needlers’- 
street (now Pump-street), Shoemakers’ 
street, Cheese-cheaping, Huxter-street 


(now Little Fish-street), &c. These have 
entirely disappeared a long. while ago. 
Other changes have taken place within 
recent memory. Cucking-street (as it 
was formerly called, in consequence of the 
cucking or ducking stool being taken that 
way with its female load for immersion in 
the Severn) was first changed to Cooken, 
and then to Copenhagen-street! Lich- 
street, or the street of the dead, (the 
approach to the Cathedral burying-place,) 
became Leech-street. 

Next, an antipathy was taken to the old 
word ‘lane,’ as not sufficiently fine for mo- 
dern notions. So Gardener’s-lane became 
metamorphosed into Shaw-street, Goose- 
throttle or Goose-lane into St. Swithin- 
street, Frog-lane into Diglis-street, Powick- 
lane into Bank-street, Gaol-lane into St. 
Nicholas-street, and a few weeks ago some 
inhabitants of Salt-lane got permission of 
the Town Council to alter that name into 
the more euphonious title of Castle-street, 
though there never has been a castle in or 
anywhere near. Salt-lane is intimately 
connected with the earliest historical re- 
collections of Worcester and Worcester- 
shire, having been a portion of the ancient 
salt-way from Droitwich, down which the 
salt was taken on the way to the old 
bridge over the Severn, being a short cut, 
and also probably enabling the carriers to 
avoid the toll which would have been 
levied on passing through the city. In 
1718 the first turnpike act for Worcester- 
shire was passed, for amending the road 
from Worcester to Droitwich. The salt 
was then carried on pack-horses, and the 
trade was very confined, as appears by the 
Droitwich Corporation books, wherein an 
entry is made of a reward given to a cer- 
tain trader for extending the salt trade as 
far as Gloucester. Salt-lane, Worcester, 
was, of course, the high road between the 
two places, and one would have thought 
the citizens would have felt some degree 
of pleasure in preserving such old associa- 
tions. The Worcester Archeological Club 
have memorialized the Town Council on the 
subject, and the matter has been referred 
to the Street Committee, who, I trust, 
will have the good sense to preserve the 
old landmarks of “the faithful city” from 
such senseless innovators. 


Worcester. J.N. 
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THE SHAFTESBURY PAPERS». 


Ir we may judge of the general tone of modern historical and biogra- 
phical literature by a few prominent and very recent examples, we should 
say that the great object of it is to reverse all judgments formerly pro- 
nounced on the leading characters of our history. If we could but be sure 
that the writers alluded to did not start on their investigations with the 
determination to make their respective heroes demigods, we might think 
their labour and research very well bestowed, as they have at all events 
brought forward many new evidences, by the help of which the old wit- 
nesses are mercilessly cross-examined, their discordances detected, and 
their partizanship exposed. But the palpable fact that there ts a very 
strong bias in these ‘‘ candid inquirers” goes far to render their labour use- 
less, and neither Henry VIII. nor William of Orange are at all raised in 
the estimation of any man who will think for himself by all the pains that 
Lord Maeaulay and Mr. Froude have taken. 

The book before us is another instance of the passion for placing men 
and things in a new light, and its author has the candonr to confess that he 
means it as the groundwork of “an appeal against much of the condemna- 
tion hitherto meted to Shaftesbury.” He ‘reserves any attempt at a 
general estimate of his character’ for a future day, when he has laid all his 
papers (of which we have here but an instalment) before the reader, but he 
plainly intimates that he considers the “‘ Antonio’’ of Otway and ** Achitophel” 
of Dryden a very ill-used individual, and he thinks that he shall be able to 
exhibit him as an affectionate husband and father, a highly moral man, and 
atrue patriot. If he should succeed in this, the following’ ‘‘ condemna- 
tion,” by Lord Macaulay », must be expunged from history :— 





* “Memoirs, Letters, and Speeches of Anthony Ashley Cooper, First Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, Lord Chancellor, with other Papers illustrating his Life. From his Birth to the 
Restoration. Edited by William Dougal Christie, Esq., her Majesty's Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary in Brazil”? (London: John Murray.) 

> History of England, 11th edition, vol. i. pp, 212, 213. 
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“Buckingham, Ashley, and Lauderdale were men in whom the immorality which 
was epidemic among the politicians of that age appeared in its most malignant type, 
but variously modified by great diversities of temper and understanding. Buckingham 
was a sated man of pleasure, who had turned to ambition as a pastime .... . He had 
already, rather from fickleness and love of novelty, than from any deep design, been 
faithless to every party .... Ashley, with a far stronger head, and with a far fiercer 
and more earnest ambition, had been equally versatile. But Ashley’s versatility was 
the effect, not of levity, but of deliberate selfishness. He had served and betrayed a 
succession of governments. But he had timed all his treacheries so well that, through all 
revolutions, his fortunes had constantly been rising. The multitude, struck with ad- 
miration by a prosperity which, while everything else was constantly changing, re- 
mained unchangeable, attributed to him a prescience almost miraculous, and likened 
him to the Hebrew statesman of whom it is written that his counsel was as if a man 
had inquired of the oracle of God.” 


This, though found in a great historical romance, certainly is the gene- 
ral estimate of Shaftesbury, and we will now see what evidence Mr. Christie 
has to produce to cause its rejection. 

He has, he tells us, been engaged for nearly eighteen years in collecting 
materials for a life of Shaftesbury, and when he was far advanced in his 
work he obtained access to some family papers, which are now printed for 
the first time, though they were known to and partially employed by a 
former biographer, Benjamin Martyn. These consist of, I. A Fragment 
of Autobiography, 1621—1639 ; II. Autobiographical Sketch and Diary ; 
III. Letters and Papers during the Civil War, 1643-5, and during the 
Protectorate and to the Restoration, 1657—-1660. There are added to these, 
a few suppressed passages from Ludlow’s “ Memoirs,” and some Speeches 
delivered in Oliver Cromwell’s last Parliament, 1658, reprinted from 
Burton’s “‘ Diary.” Rather copious notes are added, and in a future 
volume we are to have extracts from the French archives, giving an ac- 
count of the later and most important part of the career of Shaftesbury, as 
the materials now produced extend only from his birth to the Restoration. 
The labours of Mr. Christie, who, we see, holds a high diplomatic position, 
we really cannot regard as adding anything of consequence to our previous 
knowledge of Shaftesbury; that is, as far as they are now published ; 
whether the remainder, to consist mainly of ambassadorial correspondence, 
will make amends, remains to be seen. At all events, our author may be 
expected to rate such materials at only their true value, and we shall be 
glad if they should afford any real assistance in determining whether 
Shaftesbury was a patriot or an incendiary in the times of the Popish Plot 
and the Excldsion Bill. But if we are to judge by what we have now, we 
should say the work when complete will do very little for us in that way. 
The Autobiography and the Diary are singularly meagre, and the only 
parts at all interesting occur before the writer could, from his age, become 
mixed up with public affairs. We have some small matters about the Court 
of Wards and how his property was dealt with by it; some notices of col- 
lege life, and many more on money affairs ; but things of public concern 
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are so carefully eschewed, that the entries for January, 1649, make not 
the most remote allusion to the trial and death of the King. Sir Anthony 
records his attendance at the quarter sessions at Blandford, on the 9th, 
10th and 11th of that month, tells us where he dined on other days, and 
mentions his stay at his own house at Wimborne St. Giles, from the 12th 
to the 28th; and then he merely says,— 

“29th. I began my journey to London, and went to Andover. 

“30th. I went to Bagshott. 

“31st. I came to London, and lodged at Mr. Guidett’s in Lincoln’s inn fields.” 

The object of his journey to London is probably explained by the next 
entry :-— 

“ February. [no day.] I was made by the States a justice of peace of quorum for the 
counties of Wilts and Dorset, and of oyer and terminer for the Western Circuit.” 

The Diary continues in the same barren style down to July 10, 1650; 
it contains the death and panegyric of one wife (“a lovely beautiful fair 
woman, a religious devout Christian”), his marriage to another, and the 
foundation of a new mansion, the present seat of the family; but it takes 
no further notice of politics than to inform us that the writer took the 
Engagement, on the 17th of January, 1650, and afterwards became a com- 
missioner for tendering it to others. 

Anthony Ashley Cooper, the son of Sir John Cooper of Wimborne 
St. Giles, was born there “on the 22nd day of July, 1621, early in the 
morning.” He was left an orphan at the age of nine years, and with an 
estate so encumbered by his father’s debts that much of it was sold at in- 
adequate prices by order of the Court of Wards to discharge them, in spite 
of strenuous exertions by his trustees to procure fair dealing. A passage 
in the Diary, relating this, is interesting, particularly as it exhibits Noy, 
the attorney-general, usually so ill spoken of, as capable of acting boldly 
and generously :— 

“Thus was my estate torn and rent from me before my face by the injustice and 
oppression of that Court, near relations, and neighbours who, I may truly say, have 
been twenty thousand pound damage to me‘; yet Mr. Tregonwell had not good suc- 
cess in his hard dealing, for he was so greedy of a good bargain that he looked not into 
his title, and this manor proved entailed on my father’s marriage with my mother, my 
father having left this out of the fine he passed on all his other lands when he conveyed 
them for the discharge of his debts, not intending to sell the place of his father’s bones, 
especially when his other land would more than serve to pay all. This blot was soon 
hit when I came to manage my own matters; and Mr. Tregonwell’s grandchild and 
myself came to an agreement, I suffering him to enjoy his own and his lady’s life in 
the manor, in which I designed to bury all animosity or ill will as well as lawsuits be- 
twixt the families. 





© “One of the first acts of the legislature after the Restoration was the abolition of 
the Court of Wards, and Shaftesbury, then a member of the House of Commons, was 
able to avenge the losses of his youth by giving a helping hand for its abolition. ‘Sir 
A. A. Cooper spoke against the Court of Wards and for the Excise.’ Nov. 21, 1660. 
(Parl. Hist. iv. 148.) 


Grnt. Mag. Vou. CCVIII. 3Eu* 
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“ My trustees, notwithstanding their forced conveyance, yet preferred a bill against 
my uncle [Sir Francis Ashley], they having sold the manors of Damerham and Lodyrs 
before to one for my use, and my uncle having bought it by a particular that now he 
endeavoured to avoid; for it consisting all of old rents, my trustees, to make it the 
easier purchase for me, had granted all the estates untilled to friends in waste to the 
value of some two thousand pounds, and my uncle, Sir Francis, bought it by the same 
particular as full stated, yet afterwards endeavoured to overthrow his trust, and to 
improve his great bargain in yet two thousand pounds more. Sir Francis Ashley, 
being opposed by my trustees in this design, and finding my separate estate, which 
came to me from his brother my grandfather and was not liable to wardship, to be the 
fund by which my trustees were enabled to give him this opposition, he most wickedly 
designs the total ruin of my fortune, and desires to be heard on behalf of the King to 
prove that the deed by which I claimed was not valid to preserve that land from ward- 
ship, and accordingly a day was set down for hearing the debate of this deed. Mr. 
Noy was then the King’s Attorney, who, being a very intimate friend of my grand- 
father’s, had drawn that settlement; my friends advised that I was in great danger 
if he would not undertake my cause, and yet, it being against the King, it was neither 
proper nor probable he would meddle in it for me; but weighing the temper of the 
man, the kindness he had for my grandfather, and his honour so concerned if a deed 
of that consequence should fail of his drawing, they advised that I must be my own 
solicitor, and carry the deed myself alone to him, which, being but fourteen years 
old, I undertook and performed with that pertness that he told me he would defend 
my cause though he lost his place. I was at the Court, and he made good his word 
to the full without taking one penny fees. My Lord Cottington was then Master of 
the Wards, who, sitting with his hat over his eyes, and having heard Sir Francis 
make a long and elegant speech for the overthrowing of my deed, said openly, ‘ Sir 
Francis, you have spoke like a good uncle.’ Mr. Attorney Noy argued for me, and 
my uncle rising up to reply, (I being then present in court,) before he could speak two 
words, he was taken with a sudden convulsion fit, his mouth drawn to his ear, was 
carried out of the court, and never spoke more.”—(pp. 11—13.) 


When he was but 14, the death of his guardian obliged him to choose 
another, and he took up his residence with an uncle, Mr. Edward Tooker. 
He had the wisdom to profit by adversity, and he soon became wise beyond 
his years :— 


“My being so very young was assisted with the troubles I had already undergone 
in my own affairs, having now for several years been inured to the complaints of 
miseries from near relations and oppressions from men in power, being forced to learn 
the world faster than my book, and in that I was no ill proficient: yet I had for my 
diversion both hounds and hawks of my own. I chose my uncle Tooker, my surviving 
trustee, for my guardian, he being most versed in my affairs, my nearest relation, and 
had the reputation of a worthy man, as indeed he proved; he was a very honest in- 
dustrious man, an hospitable prudent person, much valued and esteemed, dead and 
alive, by all that knew him. To his house in Salisbury my brother George, my sister 
Philippa, and myself removed from Southwick, where, and at Madington, a country 
house of my uncle’s eight miles from Salisbury, we continued until, in the year 1637, 
I went to Oxford to Exeter College, under the immediate tuition of Dr. Prideaux. 

“During my residing with my uncle and my being at Oxford my business often 
called me to London in the terms, where I was entered of Lincoln’s Inn. Thus the 
condition of my affairs gave me better education than any steady designed course could 





4 “A blank in the manuscript for the age. This trial was in 1635.” 
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have done: my business called me early to the thoughts and considerations of a man, 
my studies enabled me better to master those thoughts and try to understand my 
learning, and my intermixed pleasures supported me and kept my mind from being 
dulled with the cares of one, or the intentness I had for the other.”—(pp. 14, 15.) 


Young Ashley’s picture of college life in 1637 is interesting, and exhibits 
unmistakeable traces of that talent for bending others to his purpose which 
eventually enabled him to guide the multitude in troubled times almost at 
pleasure. Like many men who have influenced the history of their 
country, if not of the world, his active and daring spirit was encased in a 
small and weakly body, but he contrived to enlist the bone and muscle of 
his sturdy Devonshire and Cornish friends in his service, and so secured 
himself from personal risk in various affrays which he directed ; by a little 
well-timed expenditure he secured the devotion of ‘divers of the activest 
of the lower rank ;” and, though a freshman, by a bold stroke of general- 
ship he dictated his own terms to the head of his college. It is true the 
contests were not for very great matters—the ‘size of beer” is the most 
important—but they were the apprenticeship of one who eventually dis- 
played his courage and craft on a much wider stage; and we shall quote 
the passage as to our mind the most interesting in the book :— 


“I kept both horses and servants in Oxford, and was allowed what expense or re- 
creation I desired, which liberty I never much abused; but it gave me the oppor- 
tunity of obliging by entertainments the better sort and supporting divers of the 
activest of the lower rank with giving them leave to eat when in distress upon my 
expense, it being no small honour amongst those sort of men, that my name in the 
buttery book willingly owned twice the expense of any in the University. This ex- 
pense, my quality, proficiency in learning, and natural affability easily not only ob- 
tained the goodwill of the wiser and older sort, but made me the leader even of all 
the rough young men of that college, famous for the courage and strength of tall 
rew-boned Cornish and Devonshire gentlemen, which in great numbers yearly came 
to that college, and did then maintain in the schools coursing against Christ Church, 
the largest and most numerous college in the University. This coursing was in older 
times, I believe, intended for a fair trial of learning and skill in logic, metaphysics, 
and school divinity, but for some ages that had been the least part of it, the dispute 
quickly ending in affronts, confusion, and very often blows, when they went most 
gravely to work. They forbore striking, but making a great noise with their feet 
they hissed and shoved with their shoulders, and the stronger in that disorderly order 
drove the other out before them, and, if the schools were above stairs, with all violence 
hurrying the contrary party down, the proctors were forced either to give way to 
their violence or suffer in the throng. Nay, the Vice Chancellor, though it seldom has 
begun when he was present, yet being begun he has sometimes unfortunately been so 
near as to be called in, and has been overcome in their fury once up in these adven- 
tures. I was often one of the disputants, and gave the sign and order for their be- 
ginning, but being not strong of body was always guarded from violence by two or 
three of the sturdiest youths, as their chief and one who always relieved them when in 
prison and procured their release, and very often was forced to pay the neighbouring 
farmers, when they of our party that wanted money were taken in the fact, for more 
geese, turkeys, and poultry than either they had stole or he had lost, it being very 
fair dealing if he made the scholar when taken pay no more than he had lost since his 
last reimbursement. 
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“Two things I had also a principal hand in when I was at the college. The one, 
I caused that ill custom of tucking freshmen to be left off: the other, when the senior 
fellows designed to alter the beer of the college which was stronger than other colleges, 
I hindered their design. This had put all the younger sort into a mutiny; they 
resorting to me, I advised all those who were intended by their friends to get their 
livelihood by their studies to rest quiet and not appear, and that myself and all the 
others that were elder brothers or unconcerned in their angers should go in a body 
and strike our names out of the buttery book, which was accordingly done, and had 
the effect that the senior fellows, seeing their pupils going that yielded them most 
profit, presently struck sail and articled with us never to alter the size of our beer, 
which remains so to this day. 

“ The first was a harder work, it having been a foolish custom of great antiquity 
that one of the seniors in the evening called the freshmen (which are such as came 
since that time twelvemonth) to the fire and made them hold out their chin, and they 
with the nail of their right thumb, left long for that purpose, grate off all the skin 
from the lip to the chin, and then cause them to drink a beer glass of water and salt. 
The time approaching when I should be thus used, I considered that it had happened 
in that year more and lustier young gentlemen had come to the college than had done 
in several years before, so that the freshmen were a very strong body. Upon this I 
consulted my two cousin-germans, the ——-——-*, my aunt’s sons, both freshmen, both 
stout and very strong, and several others, and at last the whole party were cheerfully 
engaged to stand stoutly to deferice of their chins, We all appeared at the fires in the 
hall, and my Lord of Pembroke’s son calling me first, as we knew by custom it would 
begin with me, I according to agreement gave the signal, striking him a box on the 
ear, and immediately the freshmen fell on, and we easily cleared the buttery and the hall, 
but batchelors and young masters coming in to assist the seniors, we were compelled to 
retreat to a ground chamber in the quadrangle. They pressing at the door, some of 
the stoutest and strongest of our freshmen, giant-like boys, opened the doors, let in as 
many as they pleased, and shut the door by main strength against the rest; those let 
in they fell upon and had beaten very severely, but that my authority with them 
stopped them, some of them being considerable enough to make terms for us, which 
they did, for Dr. Prideaux being called out to suppress the mutiny, the old Doctor, 
always favourable to youth offending out of courage, wishing with the fears of those 
we had within, gave us articles of pardon for what had passed, and an utter abolition 
in that college of that foolish custom.”—(pp. 15—18.) 

His stay at college was but brief. He sought a wife, though, as he 
says, he went about his love-making very ill; for he “ was very talkative 
and good company” to the sisters of his charmer, but, “ from his desire to 
seem excellent” could say nothing to herself. All this was, at last, 
somehow “cleared,” and married he was before he had reached his 
eighteenth year. His wife was a daughter of the Lord Keeper Coventry, 
and a great object with him was to obtain the benefit of her father’s in- 
fluence at court, but in this he was disappointed, as my lord died within 
a year of the marriage. His own ready wit, however, served him instead of 
patrons, and enabled him to take his first step in public life while yet 
a minor. He became acquainted at a hunt with the bailiffs of the borough 
of Tewkesbury, and by taking the part of the town at a dinner against Sir 
Henry Spiller, ‘‘a crafty perverse rich man,” he “ gained the townsmen’s 





¢ “There is here a blank in the manuscript for the name.” 
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hearts, and their wives’ to boot, was made free of the town, and the next 
parliament, though absent, without a penny charge, was chosen burgess by 
an unanimous vote.” 

A notice by Sir Anthony of his frequent suffering from pain in his side, 
his cheerfulness under it, the tricks of his servant, “one Pyne, a younger 
brother of a good family,” and his own skill in palmistry, exhaust all that 
will repay reading in this part of the work, and matters do not mend as we 
goon. The Fragment is followed by an Autobiographical Sketch, which 
comes down to 1645, but is without a single passage that will bear cita- 
tion; and then comes the Diary, the “ log-book” character of which we 
have already indicated. The Letters and Speeches are equally devoid of 
interest, and if these really are all the materials that exist, we fear no Life 
of Shaftesbury will ever be produced that will displace Lord Campbell’s 
graphic if not quite trustworthy biography. 

This biography, however, is not at all to the taste of Mr. Christie, and he 
devotes some thirty pages to a “ minute dissection” of the first chapter. 
Lord Campbell, it seems, “‘ starting with an unfavourable view of Shaftes- 
bury’s character, has interpreted actions, settled doubts, and filled up 
blanks of evidence, by conjectures coloured to his foregone conclusions.” 
No doubt he has; but such is the fashion in biography at the present day, 
and though he is in this “ dissection” convicted of many errors of fact and 
of many flights of imagination, he is no worse off than other agreeable 
writers, whose books are universally read in spite of all the blemishes that 
the painstaking critic can point out. 

In conclusion we may remark, that the volume is furnished with a por- 
trait of Shaftesbury, from a painting by Lely at Wimborne St. Giles, but 
we observe with some surprise that neither in appearance nor in typogra- 
phical accuracy does it approach the usual high standard of the works pub- 
lished by Mr, Murray. 





HORACE, ODE XXXVIIL, BOOK I. 
Persicos odi, puer apparatus, 


Boy, it mislikes me,—this soft Persian style : 
Weave not for me such flaring tires as those! 
» Nor need’st thou seek, with long-defeated toil, 
To cull the few last buds of autumn’s lingering rose. 


Thou canst not twine a wreathe more fit for me, 
More grateful ever, than the myrtle braid ; 
Its simple grace alike beseemeth thee, 
And me, thy master, thus supinely laid 
Quaffing his modest cup beneath his own orne’s shade. 
Windermere, 





THE HOUSE OF GOURNAY®. 


Wes have before us a remarkable illustration of the history of an ancient 
family which, having survived through several centuries, at length has found 
in one of its latest living descendants a representative who, having the 
talent, has devoted his leisure to place before the world a most valuable 
record of the possessions and actions of his ancestors. 

It might be supposed, perhaps, that the work consisted merely of genea- 
logical accounts of the house of Gournay, but we must at once inform our 
readers that Mr. Gurney’s beautiful volumes (an epithet fitly bestowed upon 
them for their numerous illustrations and handsome appearance) contain 
a large amount of national, of manorial, of parochial, and of personal history. 
It is difficult, were it indeed desirable, to separate genealogical enquiries 
from such varied kinds of information, and therefore, whilst the events of 
history have been pursued from the time of Rollo in 912, (when Eudes, the 
ancestor of Hugh, the first named Gournay, from his fortifying this place,) 
down to the descent of the author of the account under notice, the pedi- 
grees of all those in any way connected with the fortunes of the house of 
Gournay form a portion of the narrative. Several of these are of illustrious 
English families, and out of nearly fifty, as many as nine are given of the 
direct and collateral branches immediately connected with the special object 
of the work. In a similar manner, the topography of the Pays de Bray, 
the district in Normandy where the Gournays were territorial lords, and 
the architecture of the churches their piety founded, is fully examined and 
described. This portion of the work is full of interest, and without pro- 
ceeding with the merely general description of the Record and its miscella- 
neous contents, we think we cannot do better than at once mention a few 
facts out of the first part of the work, which will serve to convey an idea of 
the character of the individuals from whom the present family of Gurneys 
of Norfolk derive their origin. 

The author commences his work with an account of the Norman barons 
who were settled at Gournay. Hugh the first, and the son of Eudes, to 
whom there is just reason for supposing Rollo assigned the territory, com- 
menced a fortress, surrounded it with a triple wall and fosse, and built a 
lofty tower, La Tour Hue, so strong that it continued in existence until the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. 

The second Hugh de Gournay was one of the Norman leaders of the 
fleet of forty ships which accompanied Edward, the Saxon Prince, to Eng- 
land, on the death of Canute in 1035. He undertook a more important 





* “The Record of the House of Gournay. Compiled from Original Documents, by 
Daniel Gurney, Esq. 2 vols. 4to.” (Privately printed.) 
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expedition to England under William, against Harold, in 1066, being pre- 
sent at the battle of Hastings. The third Hugh, son of the preceding, was 
also engaged in this great affair, and thus commenced the family posses- 
sions in England, receiving from the Conqueror for his services the manor 
of Caistor in Norfolk. 

That he was a person of high consideration is shewn by his witnessing 
the charter granted by William and Matilda on the foundation of the 
Abbey des Hommes at Caen. His conquest of twenty-four villages in 
the Beauvoisis, called the ‘‘ Conquéts Hue de Gournai,” afterwards formed 
part of the seigneurie of Gournai. This acquisition rendered the Gournays 
feudal vassals of the Kings of France as well as of the Dukes of Nor- 
mandy, and probably led to the difficulties in which they were placed 
between their allegiance to the two monarchs. He greatly enriched the 
abbey of Bec, where he subsequently became a monk and died. Gerard 
succeeded to the possessions, but, beyond his accompanying Robert Duke 
of Normandy to the Crusades, little is recorded of his life. 

A more important person, a fourth Hugh de Gournay, assumed the 
inheritance. He was a baron of great military prowess, not untinged with 
the cruelty of the age; and perhaps it was by way of atoning for the 
punishments and tortures he had inflicted during his predatory expeditions, 
that, late in life, he founded the abbey of Beaubec, near Forges. He rose 
to eminent command under Henry I., who enfeoffed him with the manors 
of Wendover in Buckinghamshire, and Houghton in Bedfordshire. In 
conjunction with Melisandra, his second wife, of the noble race of Coucy, 
he also founded the abbey of Clairrussel. Amongst other property 
settled upon it, were the church of Maple Durham in Oxfordshire, and 
portions from Caistor and Ellingham in Norfolk. Under the munificence 
of this fourth Hugh de Gournay, the church of St. Hildevert was restored 
and beautified. He died in his second expedition to the Holy Land, being 
then seised, among other estates in the county of Norfolk, of Swathings- 
in-Hardingham, Cranworth, and Letton. 

The Church of St. Hildevert is of high antiquity, and was both parochial 
and conventual. It takes its name after St. Hildevert, Bishop of Meaux 
in the seventh century, who was canonized about three hundred years after 
his death. His relics finally rested at Gournay, having been moved from 
the first place where they were deposited. It has been stated by the 
historian of the Beauvoisis, that on their journey they became so heavy 
that it was impossible to move them. In consequence of this, the barons 
of Gournay built the church in honour of the reputed saint. 

This church, of which (by Mr. Gurney’s permission) two views are 
here given, one of the west end, the other of the south side, was 
erected early in the twelfth century. It is mentioned as being in existence 
in1180. There was probably one on the same site previously, It is well 
known that earlier dates must be assigned to Continental examples than to 
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the same characteristics in English architecture. Hugh de Gournai the 
third held manors in Essex at the Survey, and became a monk at Bec before 
1093. He greatly enriched the abbey of Bec. Either this Hugh or his 
son Gerard must have erected the most ancient parts of the present church, 
whilst Hugh de Gournay the fourth repaired and beautified it. 

At the very close of the twelfth century the church was dedicated by 
Walter, Archbishop of Rouen, in the presence of a vast concourse of the 
nobles and clergy of the province. And, as Mr. Gurney informs us in 
his careful narrative, Hubert, Archbishop of Canterbury, at the express 
desire of King John, passed over into Normandy for the purpose of 
doing honour by his presence to the ceremony of translating the relics of 
St. Hildevert into a silver chest or shrine. These relics having been con- 
cealed during the Revolution, are now preserved in two gilt chests, with 
glass covers to render them visible. 

The two western towers were erected in their present state in the middle 
of the seventeenth century. Mr. Gurney thinks the west front was the 
work of Hugh de Gournay the fifth; but we are here disposed to take 
up a different idea, for this fifth of the family died in 1214, and we consider 
the style is too late for that period, Continental precedence being taken 
into account. 

The church consists of nave, aisles, choir, and transepts, being cruciform 
without a central tower. Internally the chief features are the remarkable 
capitals, which are more than usually varied and rich in their design. They 
will require no explanation, as the woodcuts will sufficiently describe them. 
There was another church at Gournay, of which an illustration is given by 
Mr. Gurney, of considerable beauty; but this was destroyed in the French 
Revolution. 

Hugh de Gournay the fifth went with Richard to the Holy Land, and, 
being at the siege of Acre, brought back a portion of the true cross, which 
he placed in the church of St. Hildevert. In 1198 he founded the abbey 
of Bellosane, and soon after the priory of St. Aubin. He afterwards 
(in 1200) founded the altar of the Holy Cross in this same church of 
Gournay, which was held in high veneration. And desiring still further to 
signalize his good-will, he made a present to the Chapter of a silver chest, 
into which he caused to be transferred, from a wooden one, the relics of 
St. Hildevert, a ceremony conducted with singular magnificence, King 
John himself being present on the occasion. 

About this time, the amicable relations existing betwixt Philip Augustus 
and the English Crown becoming much weakened, John came in force 
against the French monarch ; and after various engagements, ending in the 
memorable siege of Chateau Gaillard, he finally lost Normandy. Hugh de 
Gournay, as the natural result of holding fiefs under both kings, fell under 
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their mutual suspicion, and became dispossessed of his tenures in the Pays 
de Bray, as well as deprived of his English manors. Through the inter- 
vention of Otho, King of the Romans, John ultimately granted him a free 
pardon, and he obtained from him several estates in England in compensa- 
tion for what he had lost in the Duchy. He died in 1214, leaving a son, 
Gerard, of whom nothing is heard; nor yet of his son, Hugh the sixth, 
who inherited estates in Oxfordshire, Norfolk, and Sussex. 

Julia, the daughter and heiress of Hugh de Gournay, married Lord 
Bardolf, and hence descended the Berties, Earls of Abingdon, and the pre- 
sent family of Lord Beaumont; these two families, through females, 
being the representatives of the last Hugh de Gournay of the Anglo- 
Norman baronial line. 

Here we may pause a little, as the foregoing outline has brought us to 
the end of the first portion of the interesting volumes under notice. For 
it would be an act of neglect on our own part not to indicate to the reader 
that the materials from which these historical facts have been gathered are 
of the highest authority. Cotemporary charters, abbatial deeds, and 
official records have not only been abundantly used, but are printed in 
extenso in forty-four appendices, each appendix consisting of several docu- 
ments, and many of them printed for the first time. So that, indepen- 
dently of the author’s own very clear and impartial narrative, there is a 
mass of original matter rescued from inevitable decay, and those who feel 
any regard for seeking truth at its purest sources will gladly avail them- 
selves of it in these channels hereafter. 

The second part comprises the history of the Gournays of Swathings, a 
younger branch of the fifth Hugh, before the forfeiture of his Norman and 
English estates. These subinfeudations were held under the Norman 
head of the family, and were subsequently much increased by marriages, 
contracted during the five centuries the Gournays flourished among the 
gentry of Norfolk and Suffolk. It does not seem needful to give an 
analysis of this portion of Mr. Gurney’s volume, which necessarily partakes 
more of the character of a genealogical account of the Gournay family and 
their possessions in Norfolk, than a general history like the preceding 
part. It bears the same marks of careful research as the former portion, 
and is similarly illustrated with armorial bearings and specimens of the 
architecture of this part of England. 

Descending in time, the third part gives the history of the Keswick 
branch of the Gournays, from the reign of James I. to the present day ; 
whilst the fourth, or concluding part, furnishes an account of the Gournays 
of Somersetshire. This embraces a good deal of early English history, 
and we are again referred to charters and other cotemporary evidences, 
shewing that no available source of information has been left unconsulted 
that is capable of throwing any light upon the subject of the author’s 
enquiries. Did space admit, we would willingly follow the learned inves- 
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tigator in his narrative of Thomas de Gournay, the accomplice of Mal- 
travers in the murder of Edward II. Here, again, the author has, in the 
112th and 113th appendices to his work, printed a large number of docu- 
ments from the Clause and Liberate Rolls, describing his escape into Spain, 
the search made after him, his capture at Naples, and his death at Bayonne. 
It is a singular fact, commented upon by Mr. Gurney, that although 
Edward III. was too young to be a party to the murder of his father, on 
arriving at years of discretion he by no means discountenanced those con- 
cerned in it. The infamous Adam de Orleton, Bishop of Hereford, was first 
translated to Worcester, and in 1333, the year of Gournay’s death, to 
Winchester. Maltravers was eventually pardoned, and returned to Eng- 
land; and the three children of Sir Thomas de Gournay were in favour 
with Edward III., especially the youngest, Sir Matthew de Gournay, a 
great warrior in the wars of Edward and the Black Prince. 

We have carefully followed the writer of the Record of the House of 
Gournay through seven hundred pages of the first volume, which brings 
his legitimate history to a close; the second volume, printed ten years 
later, being a supplement of nearly four hundred more pages, comprising a 
large amount of historical, antiquarian, and genealogical matter subse- 
quently discovered. All of these materials have been freely drawn upon in 
the course of the author’s narrative; they have been used with care and 
fidelity, whilst every section shews the able manner in which the long 
series of charters, rolls, wills, and evidences, thus rescued by printing from 
destruction, have been made serviceable, adding ee and giving a 
permanent value to Mr. Gurney’s labour. 





TOMB OF JACOB VAN ARTEVELDE. 


THE famous Van Artevelde, of Ghent, was interred in the church of La By- 
loque, in that city ; and, according to historians, his tomb was destroyed in the 
sixteenth century, and his ashes cast to the wind. But a few days back, some 
men, in digging for the foundation of a new building in the dependencies of the 
hospital of La Byloque, found a large flat stone, which turned out to be the upper 
part of a large vault. On the stone was a metal plate, much eaten away by rust, 
but on which could be read the inscription, “ Jacob Van Artevelde Upperhoofman. 
Hooymaend A. 1345 ;” and in the vault was a skeleton. No doubt is entertained 
that the mortal remains so found are those of Van Artevelde.—Galignani. 





ROSE’S DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE, 
(Sxconp Noricz.) 


As indicated in our former paper, the author skips over from 1807 to 
1809, and re-commences with the retirement of the Duke of Portland 
from office, and the competition for the construction of a new Cabinet. 
Mr. Rose’s account of these matters, the duel between Lord Castlereagh 
and Mr. Canning, the withdrawal of the latter from Mr. Perceval’s ar- 
rangements, and other incidents connected with the crisis, are interesting, 
but perhaps a little coloured by personal feelings, for Mr. Perceval offered 
him the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, which he declined; and he 
deemed Mr. Canning’s pretensions at that time to be too ambitious. His 
own great personal object throughout his political life was to advance his 
son to the highest diplomatic employments ; but even for this he sacrificed 
no jot of his honesty, and he continued to the last a zealous advocate for 
official and financial reforms, and consequent reduction of expenditure. 
We believe we can state on unquestionable authority—which is not stated 
here—that Mr. Canning proposed Mr. Perceval to be made Chancellor, and 
preside in the Lords whilst he led in the Commons :—an offence which 
Lord Eldon never forgave ! 

As the rest of the work, already sufficiently various, is less important 
and more disjointed and desultory, we shall now draw our review towards 
its conclusion witha selection of insulated salient particulars, which are 
curious and anecdotical in themselves, or (analogically) affect public con- 
cerns at the present day. 

The King at one time complained that he had lost the sight of his right 

eye, and could not see to read with any spectacles he could get. This was 
his incipient blindness, but, strange to be told, on partially recovering from 
his illness, January 26, 1811,— 
“the Chancellor and Mr. Perceval saw him for an hour and a quarter, during the 
whole of which time he talked with them in the most collected manner. What seems 
most extraordinary is, that his Majesty is restored to a degree of sight. He looked at 
Mr. Perceval, and said he saw his eyes and nose, but could not distinguish his features 
sufficiently to know it was him; but turning to the Chancellor, and looking in his 
face, observed that it was larger, and that he should have known him.” 

Besides a discussion of the “ delicate investigation,”—a non lucendo,— 
which we refrain from ripping open, there are one or two notices of the 
Princess of Wales at an earlier date, fit prologues to the Queen Caroline 


epoch :— 





* “The Diaries and Correspondence of the Right Honourable George Rose: con- 
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“T heard” (says the Diarist, July, 1804) “ while at Weymouth, with great concern, 
from an authority I respect quite as much as if I had been myself present at the con- 
versation, that the Princess of Wales said to Mr. George Villiers, ‘I cannot say 
I positively hate the Prince of Wales, but I certainly have a positive horror of him.’ 
They lived in different houses, dined at different hours, and were never alone together. 
The Princess‘said, ‘ Nothing shall shake the determination I have ‘taken to live in no 
other way than the state of separation we are now in.’ Mr. Rose adds, ‘ These circum- 


stances cannot be kept secret much longer.’ ” 

Of Mr. Pitt in his private life some of the notices are amusing, all ex- 
hibiting the-man more pleasing than the statesman, from a happy inter- 
change of easiness and kindliness for sternness of duty and inflexibility of 
purpose. That he enjoyed his Port we all know, as transmitted to poste- 
rity by the well-imagined joke of his walking into the House, in Committee, 
with his boon companion Lord Melville, when the one declared he could see 
no Speaker, and the other answered that he saw two. But his bonhomie 
was really a most agreeable relaxation. Dignum, then a famous singer 
at Vauxhall, (alas for necrology and archeology, where are Dignum and 
Vauxhall now ?)—Dignum himself told us the story, that Mr. Pitt, curious 
to hear the popular vocalist, invited him to dinner, and when the cloth was 
removed, thus spoke: “ Mr. Dignum, I have asked you here that I might 
have the pleasure of hearing you sing, but as among gentlemen it would 
be improper to call upon any one to do what you would not do yourself, 
I will set you the example ;” and he chanted “ Billy Pitt the Tory,” as 
Mr. D. protested, in a first-rate style! But we must return to the book. 
The Bishop of Lincoln writes thus to Mr. Rose of Mr. Pitt’s apparent 
inattention to important suggestions, Feb. 1805 :— 


“Tt is a part of his natural character, increased by incessant pressing business, and 
long habits of office; I might almost add, long possession of power. You will perhaps 
smile when I mention a further cause, which may appear trifling ; but, I am persuaded 
that his lying so late in bed in a morning prevents his seeing and talking with many 
persons to whom he might otherwise be able to shew attention. He is too late for 
anything. Business presses which must be done. Whatever can be put off is put off, 
and by this procrastination many things which, though they belong to no particular 
day, ought to be done soon, are never done at all. I lament this disposition in Mr. 
Pitt more than I express; I know that it is mischievous to himself, and painful to 
his best friends, to those for whom he has a real regard.” 


This is a remarkable picture of a Prime Minister, and especially of one 
so energetic as Mr, Pitt. We should remark, however, that the same 
letter states the disappointment of the writer in not obtaining the arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury, which Mr. Pitt endeavoured to procure for him— 
perhaps he lay too long in bed on the day the King designed it for another! 
Lord Eldon (vide “ Memoirs”) states that Mr. Pitt, after all his wide 
intercourse and experience, ‘had a favourable opinion of mankind,” he 
believed that the good out-balanced the evil. And, finally, Mr. Rose de- 
scribes him in the society of his intimate friends (and we have heard the 
same from the late Lord Farnborough, another faithful follower) as distin- 
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guished “ for a kindliness of heart, a gentleness of demeanour, and a play- 
fulness of good-humour which no one ever witnessed without interest, or 
participated in without delight.” His amenities, however, were confined 
to a very limited circle. Lord Melville, Canning, Rose, Sir C. Long, and 
Mr. Ward of Hollwood, nearly completed the intimates. 

The history of the passing of the Regency Bill, and the Regent retaining 
his father’s ministers, would require an article for itself, and we can only 
point to it. Among things strange to us, and, we fancy, likely to be strange 
to our readers, is an assertion that Lord Castlereagh was the head minis- 
terial leader of the Dissenting interests. 

There is some correspondence relating to the allowances claimed by the 
Duke of Kent, the New-forest rights of the Duke of York, and follies im- 
puted to the Duke of Gloucester; but all we can say of it is, that it dis- 
plays transactions which can never more be precedents. Much as they 
love their sovereign, Parliament would in our day grant her sons little 
more than their grandfather and grand-uncles had allowed for “ tables,” 
independently of the goodly provisions voted for them. But 

“A new world rises and new manners reign ;” 

and we hope when the wheel has turned round again, the next generation 
(say a.D. 1900, e¢ seg.) may not be able to paint our political Notables 
with a similar brush to that employed in the following illustrations by 
contemporary hands, and copied from the Diaries of George Rose. No 
doubt rival aims, and prejudices, and passions, not to insist upon their 
vanity and self-opinion, had considerable effect upon the limners, and 
therefore their portraiture should be taken eum grano salis. Here, how- 
ever, are the not flattering sketches :— 


Burke said Lord Sandwich had so lost all credit that no man would take 
his evidence even against himself. 

But Walpole exceeded Burke, at least in elaborateness of sarcasm, for 
speaking of the presumptuous, nay, audacious début of the “ heaven-born 
minister,” William Pitt, he thus turns him into ridicule :— 

“He (Pitt) will go to the King and say, ‘I will make you the greatest king that 
ever reigned in England! you shall humble France and Spain! you shall destroy their 
navies !! you shall conquer Canada!! you shall be sovereign of Bengal!!! you shall 
support the King of Prussia against France and the two empresses!! the French shall 
be driven out of India!!! the trade prosperity of America shall flourish beyond all 
example!! and the English flag shall be formidable in every quarter of the globe.” 

Hiatus valde deflendus: what intolerable mockery of poor dreamy Pitt 
and his stupid royal master, who would not submit to be controlled by 
wiser counsellors, but achieved in reality far more than their petit maitre 
uttered in mockery. 

Lord Shelburne (his own first Lord of the Treasury),— 

“sometimes passionate and unreasonable, occasionally betraying suspicions of others 
entirely groundless, and at other times offensively flattering. . . A suspicion of almost 
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every one he had intercourse with, a want of sincerity, a habit of listening to every 
tale-bearer who would give him intelligence or news of any sort.”—(Rose, who had a 
serious quarrel with Lord S——.) 
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Lafayette is pronounced to be “the greatest of all mischievous and 
foolish coxcombs ;” yet how much did he warp the destinies of France! 

Wyndham, an “ impracticable man.” 

The Duke of Portland, “ an atrocious jobber.” 

Of Lord Chancellor Thurlow, Lord Kenyon reported that “his conver- 
sation about the King was perfectly shocking to his ears ; that, in short, he 
was a beast . . .’’ whose conduct to Miss Lynch was infamous, and who 
‘had broken the heart of the son he had by her.” 

The Percy of Northumberland (then Lord Percy) never desisted from 
begging favours, and when disappointed in some of them, was an inveterate 
grumbler, and at last jumped over to the Opposition. One of his discontents 
aimed at the command-in-chief in India, and he complains in a letter to 
Mr. Rose (Oct. 1782),— 

“T see the papers announce an intention of sending Lord Cornwallis. I believe 
I have often told you my opinion of his Lordship. I know him well; and I thought, 
since his last business in America, everybody else bad known him also. One thing 
I will venture to foretell (and I beg you will remember it), that if this step is deter- 
mined upon, he will lose his reputation, and we our territories in that part of the world. 
He is as fit to command-in-chief as I am to be Prime Minister !” 

Nelson: of our immortal naval hero the Rev. Mr. Harcourt writes :— 

“He dishonoured his character and sullied his glory by listening to the violent 
counsels of a woman whose passionate zeal for her friends overleaped all boundaries, 
not only of discretion, but of justice. He became her accomplice in perfidy and 
murder. These seem to be hard terms to use, and .. .” 

Aye, not only hard, but proved to be malignant and false. Mr. Harcourt 
hints that Horatia was the daughter of the Queen of Naples! How incon- 
sistent with his other assumptions ! 

The Duke of Montrose :-— 

“On this subject His Majesty was a little mistaken, as I have found as much pre- 
sumption in his Grace as could be met with in any individual !”—(G@. Rose.) 

Lord Waldegrave and Lord Harcourt, (both governors, or about the 
person, of George, III. when young). ‘The first is declared to be 


“A depraved, worthless man, the other as well-intentioned, but wholly unfit for the 
situation in which he was placed.” —(The King.) 


He described Lord Auckland as a man of deep intrigue, who had artfully 
got about Lord Suffolk, (a “‘ man of some talents, but of great ambition,”’) 
but whose true character was well known to his Lordship before his death, 
“which induced him to send him to America as one of the commissioners 
for restoring peace.” (A strange reason,truly.) In 1801 Mr. Rose 
addressed a formal letter to his Lordship, abjuring any intercourse with 
him, public or social. His Lordship is, however, spoken of throughout 
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these pages as a very worthless character, and Mr. Rose went the length 
of refusing to meet or have any personal intercourse with him. 

The famous Roman linguist, Angelo Mai, is thus portrayed by Thomas 
Grenville to the Duke of Buckingham, who desired to purchase his 
* Classics :”— He is a great Jew, and if you buy, you had better buy of 
him through a bookseller.” 

Mr. Tucker :— 

“ His Majesty said, that in all matters not connected with the business of the Board 
(of Admiralty), Lord St. Vincent was governed by a worthless man of the name of 
Tucker, who had been his secretary ; and that on his Lordship’s retiring he (the King) 
had written to him plainly on some parts of his conduct, though perfectly satisfied of 
his good intentions and zeal, and had particularly remarked to him the impropriety of 
his appointing Mr. Tucker’s brother to be builder at Plymouth from a private yard.” 

Mr. Tucker was made Under-Secretary of the Admiralty under the 
Grenville and Fox coalition in 1806. 

The Duke of Wellington, done by Charles W. Wynn in 1823 :— 

“The only person to whom you (the Duke of Buckingham, a most inveterate place- 
seeker as head of the Grenville party,) can look is the Duke of Wellington. If he 
thinks you are likely to assist him, I have no doubt he could open the door to you; 
but I freely acknowledge I do not understand his views and objects. They begin, 
centre, and end no doubt in himself, and on that account he would like to cement an 
alliance with you.” 


The same writer, when at the head of the Board of Control (1825), and 
it was a question who should be sent Governor-General to succeed Lord 
Amherst in India, says,— 

*T have sometimes thought of William Lamb, (afterward the Premier, Lord Mel- 
bourne!), who would probably not be sorry to accept any situation which placed him 
on the other side of the ocean from Lady Caroline.” 

Lord Hawkesbury is described by the King as “ utterly unfit for the situa- 
tion of Foreign Minister” (under the incompetent Addington), and it is 
added, “‘ However the foreign ministers might differ on other points, their 
dislike and contempt for Lord Hawkesbury was decidedly unanimous ; that 
his Lordship always approached him with a vacant kind of grin, and had 
hardly ever anything of business.” Count Woronzow, the Russian ambas- 
sador, indorsed this opinion, and indeed, until he became Premier and 
the plodding, respectable Earl of Liverpool, he is treated in this style 
throughout. 

Mr. Huskisson was repudiated “on account of his former situation as 
secretary to a revolutionary club in Paris; temper not good, and not quali- 
fied for the Secretaryship of the Treasury !” 

Lord Eldon: industrious as a mole under ground, with great influence, 
and deeply engaged in every ministerial contest and intrigue ; a wet blanket 
to every effort for improvement. The passages are too numerous to quote. 

Prince William of Gloucester at St. Petersburgh :— 

“ The condescension of the Emperor will hardly permit him (the Emperor) to comply 
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with the established forms of the court. He could hardly be prevailed with, at a ball 
there, to give his hat, according to usual custom, to a young page in waiting, which was 
contrasted with the conduct of Prince William of Gloucester, who at the same ball 
called upon or permitted Major Dawson, one of the gentlemen travelling with him, to 
kneel down and buckle his shoe, which became loose while his Highness was dancing. 
The Countess (Woronzow) expressed her deep regret that his whole conduct while in 
Russia tended to offend and disgust the royal family and all the principal people who 
showed him attention.” 

Sheridan— 

“spoke in terms of the highest commendation of Mr. Pitt, and declared solemnly 
that his unvarying advice to the Prince of Wales had been never to think of 
forming a government without making Mr. Pitt a part of it; the late change of 
government (the Talents’ break-up) he attributed to Mr. Grey, of whose temper and 
haughtiness he spoke in unqualified terms. He professed himself a determined enemy 
to a reform in Parliament, which he would oppose, he said, during the remainder of 
his life!” 

Of Mr. Vansittart (Lord Bexley), when offered the Chancellorship of 
the Exchequer by Mr. Perceval, Mr. Rose says it is “ much more than he 
is worth, either from talents or experience; and the very offer, if known, 
would afford a most unequivocal proof of weakness.” 

Mr. Croker “is an honourable man, I believe, and certainly has talents, 
but there is a something belonging to him that makes me much regret 
his selection” to be Secretary to the Admiralty. 


4 


“Oh, would some Power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us!’’ 
It would be a sight indeed. 

We might extend this list a long way, and it certainly would not do for 
the Catalogue of the National Portrait Gallery now in process of forma- 
tion. But we will not dwell upon the rather grievous theme, and must 
conclude with an estimate of the compiler and compilation of these volumes. 
Mr. Harcourt shews himself ultra-Tory and ultra-polemic to so unmeasured 
an extent, as to injure his statements and invalidate his arguments, of both 
of which there is indeed far too much. His contrast of the deathbeds of 
Pitt and Fox, and his comparison (vol. ii. p. 233) of the “‘ uncommon 
similarity of the characters of Pitt and Nelson,” after the unmitigated con- 
demnation of the latter, already quoted, are most objectionable instances, 
and the latter not only directly contradictory, but absolutely ludicrous. 
Another very striking blemish in the work springs out of the writer's fond- 
ness for the descriptive preludes to what the Diaries and Correspondence 
are to demonstrate, and his own essaying opinions upon the same. These 
summaries perplex every part, transpose and intermingle dates backwards 
and forwards in endless confusion, and render it difficult, if not impossible, 
to follow the thread of events with any degree of clearness or understand- 
ing. The want of order and arrangement is altogether harassing. Of 
minor defects it is hardly worth while to speak. There is a droll example 
of a non sequitur at vol. i. p. 42, where we have a passage about a French 
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servant hired by Mr. Rose and suspected of having murdered his master ; 
and Mr. Rose is overtaken in a shower near Winchester, and gets home to 
roast beef and plum pudding—and this is all; it leads to nothing, the sus- 
picious murderer is never mentioned more. A few pages on we discover 
a like example of such loose phraseology as frequently disfigures Mr. Har- 
court’s English, for he tells us of “the Duke of Northumberland, the 
grandfather of the present Duke and of his successor also,” p. 51. In the 
printing we have also to notice much carelessness, and particularly in 
names, such as Riley Addington, (the “ Brother Highly” with the “ Bro- 
ther Bragge” of Canning’s biting satire,) and a host of others to puzzle 
the sense. In short, the value of the work (and it is great) consists in 
Mr. Rose’s memoranda, as little prejudiced as human nature could be 
relied upon to produce, his noble illustration of the patriotic character of 
William Pitt, and the often confidential correspondence of men intimately 
engaged in the conduct of public affairs, which, from the very facts the 
letters are obliged to state so that the answers sought may be given, is of 
especial importance to the veracity of our political and historical annals. 

Among the rest, it is very amusing to see the young men entering upon 
the stage, as Ripon, Melbourne, Peel, Palmerston, (who have risen to the 
supreme,) patted on the head by official mediocrities, and their little-pro- 
mising future predicted with perfect self-consequence by gents (we use 
the term in a parliamentary sense) who never got beyond supernumeraries, 
walking drudges, or, at top of their career, second or third-rate Tapeists 
in the distribution of the great National Drama. 





DISCOVERY OF A DRUIDIC ALTAR. 


A curious discovery has just been made near Lille, by the workmen engaged 
in cutting trenches for the new fortifications. In removing the soil, they laid bare 
a stone tumulus, which, instead of bones, contained a large block of stone covered 
with inscriptions indicating that it was an altar used by the Druids in their sacri- 
fices. The names Hesus and Teutates, gods adored by the Gauls, are perfectly 
legible on it. Near the stone a sacred golden knife used by the Druids for cutting 
the misletoe was also found. The inscriptions on this stone corroborate the fact 
already known, that human sacrifices were made by the Druids in times of national 
calamity. The knife has been placed in the museum of Lille—Zcho du Nord. 





HISTORY OF ANCIENT SANSKRIT LITERATURE*. 


Tue progress of philological science has already produced results which, 
at no distant date from the present time, might well have been considered 
incredible. Not only has it verified innumerable historical statements, it 
has actually supplied us with a history of periods with which no written 
records have made us acquainted, and of which it may be safely affirmed 
that no written records exist. ‘The Greek looked on all who could not 
boast of a common Hellenic lineage as barbarians; to him the language of 
Kelts and Getz was an utterly alien tongue, which marked them off as 
belonging to an entirely distinct race of mankind. Philology has shewn 
that their languages are sprung from one common stock, and that the 
repudiation of all brotherhood between them was an arbitrary and false 
assumption. The English conquerors of India, no less than the Mace- 
donian conquerors of the ancient empire of Persia, would have treated with 
contempt the assertion of any affinity between themselves and the races 
which they were trampling under foot. Yet philology has established this 
affinity as a fact not less certain than the most authentic amongst the facts of 
any historical period whatsoever. And these conclusions have been reached, 
not by aid of any fragmentary statements of history, not by any conjectural 
interpretations of tales handed down by oral tradition, but strictly from an 
analysis of language, the most unconscious and the most truthful and 
certain of all witnesses, Nay, from mythical stories apparently strictly 
national and local, from details apparently added by the peculiar genius of 
one gifted people, philology has extracted unquestionable proof of a common 
origin and common language of a vast family of nations. It has, of course, 
broken in pieces the narrow and jealous limits within which the ancient 
nations acknowledged any national kindred; but it has none the less over- 
thrown or modified many theories or dicta of modern times, for which men 
imagined that they found authority in the records of the Old Testament. 
For the mere question of time, philology has taught us that it is not less 
absurd than useless to fix on any epoch as marking the first origin of man. 
Slowly and patiently it has unravelled many a complicated period of the 
distant past ; step by step it has traced up forms of thought and civilization, 
the most opposed and distant, to a common source; it has marked the slow 
growth of religious systems before they diverged into others which ap- 
peared to exhibit no affinity with those from which they sprung; it has 
followed out the transitions in the meaning of words which it must have 
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taken, not merely centuries of time, but an entirely different state of life 
and society, to accomplish. Baron Bunsen, from the scrutiny of ancient 
Egyptian records, has felt himself warranted in assigning as the past 
duration of the human race a period of some twenty-seven thousand years : 
the conclusions of philology do not express themselves in such definite 
figures, nor is it probable that they ever will; but they have shewn us that 
the stream of human life has been flowing on from ages, the remoteness of 
which it is bewildering to think of, and almost impossible to realize. The 
time was when the common ancestors of the Hindu, the Greek, the Teuton, 
and the Kelt were dwelling together, speaking one language, giving utter- 
ance to the same thoughts, from which sprung up in many lands and 
under the most varied forms the mythology of their descendants. The 
time was when one religion (of whatever character) was the common prede- 
cessor of the faith of the Buddhist and the Brahman, the Roman and the 
Greek. The process of transformation involves the history of long wander- 
ings, the splitting up into communities cut off from one another by im- 
passable barriers of seas or mountains. And yet almost everywhere the 
traces of a common parentage have survived, whether in the form of 
mythology or philosophy, or, at least, in the construction of language. 

Thus to many questions which a few years ago might have appeared 
inscrutable, philological research has already supplied the key; but its 
work is not yet finished, it might truly be said that it is searcely more 
than begun; and we may confidently hope that it will eventually clear 
up many subjects in which at present it declines to affirm any conclusion. 
It has established already the connexion of all the languages belonging to 
the great Aryan branch, as well as of the vast families of human speech 
which fall respectively under the great heads of Turanian and Semitic. It 
is impossible to say that some point of connexion may not hereafter be 
supplied to unite these three branches under one stem: a faint glimmer- 
ing of such a connexion seems to be discernible for the Aryan and Semitic ; 
and it would be unphilosophical to affirm that this may not strengthen into 
a clearer light. If the conclusions of physical science, so far as they have 
hitherto gone, seem to bear out the physical unity of the whole human 
race, it appears not unreasonable to suppose that the same unity may ulti- 
mately be found to underlie their several forms of speech. 

But there are other and far higher questions to which philology has 
furnished a clue not to be found elsewhere. If we regard with special 
interest every trace in language which points to a common ancestry be- 
tween nations indefinitely differing from one another in speech, thought, 
and government, that interest must become more intense when we come to 
examine into the religion of those common progenitors, and are brought 
face to face with subjects which we feel must be handled with a solemn 
feeling of reverence. There are questions which we cannot but desire 
eagerly to answer, but the investigation of which is now attempted on 
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grounds which can never lead to a satisfactory conclusion. The assertion 
of a common original revelation is, after all, an assumption ; and more than 
this, it is to employ a term capable of large shades, if not varieties of 
meaning, and which may therefore be employed to express very different 
conceptions. When Bishop Butler reiterates this assertion, it is probably 
made with a largeness of meaning which cannot be warranted on any 
grounds, either of written records or of philosophy. It is employed ina 
still wider, perhaps more technical meaning, by those who take their stand 
on the statements of the Book of Genesis. But these statements, if re- 
garded in themselves alone, confine the original revelation to mankind 
within the smallest possible compass. It is a mere prohibition placed on 
the indulgence of physical appetite, and the obedience to which would 
come rather under the head of éyxpdreva than cwppoovwn. It can scarcely 
be affirmed that the narrative in itself implies more; and the argument 
assumes at once a different shape when allegorical or other secondary in- 
terpretations are brought to bear on it. But putting aside methods by 
which any meaning may be extracted from any set of words, we must fall 
back, for the original condition of mankind, on the alternative presented by 
the opposite legends of Prometheus and the Hesiodic ages. Man has 
either degenerated, according to the latter, from a race of lofty heroes or 
god-loved men, who lived without labour or sorrow, and sank into death as 
into sleep; or they have risen, according to the former, from a condition of 
extreme physical want, in which they were unable to provide themselves 
with what are now the barest necessaries of life. It is obvious that the 
latter position does not involve a state of sin as a necessary antecedent ; 
and if the Jewish Scriptures do not decide the question, then, if ever it be 
answered at all, we must be left to the evidence which may be furnished by 
the history of human speech and human thonght. 

It must be, therefore, to the oldest form in which human speech is known 
to us, and in which words exhibit themselves as retaining most nearly their 
primary meaning, that we must betake ourselves if we wish to know the 
character of thought and religion which preceded what are known as the 
mythological ages. Was this religion which first dawned upon the hearts 
of men pure and simple? Was it the outpouring of the spirit of man in free 
communion with the sights and sounds of the natural world, the spon- 
taneous homage of a creature conscious of one all-wise and perfect Being, 
who stood to him in the relation of a Father? or was it a religion full of 
terror and distrust, with a complicated system of propitiation for its natural 
result? Was it the source to which is owing the better element pervading 
the faith of later ages, or was it the fountain from which sprung their de- 
grading doctrines and debasing practices ? 

We cannot answer these questions by a reference to the language of 
Greece and Rome. Their common mythology, to which neither supplies 
the key, carries us obviously to something out of and beyond themselves: 
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and in the earliest literature of India we find the elements of the same 
mythology, while yet the words employed in it have in great part retained 
their original meaning, as employed in the expression of human thought. 
To this literature, if to any, we must lock for the earliest form assumed by 
the religion of man; and happily the vast mass of hieratic learning which 
has been heaped up by the sacerdotalism of more recent times, so far from 
overwhelming or destroying these earliest records, has, perhaps, been the 
means of preserving them. Like the later Jewish hierarchy, Brahmans are 
full of appeals to the sayings of the men of old time; in a perfectly con- 
tinuous series their latest sacred books imply the existence of those next 
before them, and these in their turn depend on others, which also appeal 
to an anterior revelation. Here we have four stages of a literature, which, 
taken together, forms the Veda, and is the basis of the whole knowledge of 
the Hindd, whether sacred or profane, But it must not be supposed that 
this classification by periods is to be found prominently impressed on the 
literature itself. An utter absence of chronology has been urged as a 
popular objection against Indian literature in general; and undoubtedly, 
with a people circumstanced as were the Aryan tribes in India, it is vain to 
look for a chronology such as marks the literature of Greece or Rome. 
In one sense it can scarcely be said that their philosophy has grown, The 
characteristics of their thought seem to have been stereotyped from the 
first, while their developments have been either in the direction of sacer- 
dotalism and ritualism, as evidenced in the Brahmanic system, or of a pro- 
test against such sacerdotalism, as in that of Buddha. 

The classification of the whole mass of Vedic literature becomes, there- 
fore, a work of extreme labour, requiring the most careful and patient 
analysis; and Professor Max Miiller has in the present work done in- 
estimable service towards the attainment of this object. It is superfluous, 
as it might appear almost impertinent, to praise the masterly manner in 
which he has executed a task, of which it would be difficult to exaggerate 
the intricacy and difficulty. ‘There is, however, one circumstance which 
renders his work of necessity incomplete. The bulk of Vedic literature is 
enough to alarm even the most persevering, although no insignificant por- 
tion of it has been irrecoverably lost. But the editing even of the works 
which still exist must extend over a long period; and it is impossible, 
before the completion of this labour, to affirm any positive conclusions 
regarding the whole Vedic age. 

Into Professor Miiller’s analysis of Vedic literature we do not propose to 
enter further than may be necessary to give a general view of the classi- 
fication which he has adopted. The sacred literature of the Hindf has a 
value which it is impossible to over-estimate ; but it requires the most con- 
centrated energy and the highest philosophical spirit to wade through the 
dross in search of the pure ore; nor is it easy for any one who has not 
devoted himself especially to the subject, to master the endless technicalities 
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involved in it. But there are questions of unfailing interest at all times 
and under all circumstances, the examination of which ought to invest the 
present volume with attractions even for the most general reader; and the 
earnest love of truth which pervades the work has given birth to the 
highest eloquence when such questions present themselves for discussion. 

The method which Professor Miiller has adopted is to commence with 
the latest period of the Vedic literature, and examine each successive stage 
until the earliest is reached, which must necessarily be the residuum of the 
original religion of the Aryan family in India. What the date of this 
earliest portion may be it is not easy to decide; but with whatever events 
in the history of other nations it may synchronise, the Veda must still be, 
as the author emphatically asserts, the oldest book in existence, because it 
represents a state of thought and feeling older than what we find in any 
other written records. In this sense, and perhaps in this sense only, can 
we affirm that in the classification of the Aryan languages, Sanskrit is older 
than Greek. It is not older as exhibiting any priority of parentage, for 
both of them point alike to a language earlier still, the language of the 
time dimly seen through the vista of long-past ages, when the common 
ancestors of Greeks, Hinds, and Teutons dwelt together in the same 
pastures, distinct only from the progenitors of the Semitic and Turanian 
races, 

Not being obliged to go through the judicial process which was abso- 
lutely necessary for the author’s purpose, we may invert the order of his 
analysis. The four periods of Vedic literature, which we have already 
noticed, are called respectively, the Chanda, Mantra, Brahmana, and Sitra 
periods. But as there is a class of works later than the Sitras, called the 
Parisishtas, so between the Brahmanas and Siitras intervene a set of 
treatises called Aranyakas. Of these four periods, the first three are classed 
by the Brahmans under the head of Sruti (or revelation), the Satras being 
called Smriti (or tradition). This fact alone, that for the Satras no divine 
authority is claimed, would suffice to prove them the most recent portion of 
Vedic literature,—a fact which is amply attested by their internal evidence. 
It would be difficult to imagine a more violent contrast than that presented 
by a comparison of the earliest and latest of the sacred writings of the 
Hindfs. It is a transition from the most natural to the most artificial and 
technical of religious systems :— 

“There was a time,” says the author, “ when the poet was the leader, the king, and 
priest of his family or tribe; when his songs and sayings were listened to in anxious si- 
lence, and with implicit faith ; when his prayers were repeated by crowds, who looked up 
to their kings and priests, their leaders and judges, as men better, wiser, nobler than the 
rest, as beings nearer to the gods in proportion as they were raised above the common 
level of mankind. ... Their songs lived and were understood without any effort by a sim- 
ple and pious race. . . . Their sacrifices were dictated by the free impulse of the human 


heart, by a yearning to render thanks to some unknown Being, and to repay in words 
or deeds a debt of gratitude accumulated from the first breath of life”’—(p. 525.) 
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Some few of the Vedic hymns are the relics of this early time ; but the 
selection of them from the large body of hymns contained in the Vedas 
must be a purely critical work :— 

“ Their number will necessarily vary according to the rules which critics follow in 
testing the age and character of earlier and later hymns. This critical separation can 


be carried out successfully only after 2 comprehensive examination of the leading ideas 
of the whole Vedic poetry.”—(p. 530.) 


This, however, is a question only of number ; for all practical purposes, 
the distinction is marked and broad between these early hymns and others 
belonging indisputably to the second, or Mantra period, which are loaded 
with sacrificial technicalities. But an age which had “ poets but no priests, 
prayers but no dogmas, worship but no ceremonies,” could not imme- 
diately precede a time in which the gradations of a supreme hierarchy, and 
the special functions of each, are rigidly and minutely marked out. Such 
a system is found in full working in the third period, known as that of the 
Brahmanas ; and accordingly we find a number of poems certainly anterior to 
this hierarchical age, yet posterior to the earlier Chanda era. For this col- 
lection, known as the Mantras, and made during a period when the influence 
of the Brahmans had made itself felt in India, Professor Miller claims a 
character “not yet exclusively ceremonial. Not only is the order of the 
hymns completely independent of the order of the sacrifices, but there are 
numerous hymns in our collection which could never have been used at 
any sacrifice.” (p. 467). Of the Bréhmanas, on the contrary, the writer 
affirms that not a line— 


“which we possess could have been composed until after the complete collection of the 
Rig-veda, and after the threefold division of the ceremonial, Not one of the Brah- 
manas was composed by a Brahman who was not either a Bahvricha, an Adhvaryu, or a 
Chhandoga ; . . . they know of no priests except the four classes which have divided 
between themselves all the sacrifices, and have distinct duties assigned to them, whether 
they officiate singly or jointly. Such a system could only have been carried out by a 
powerful and united priesthood ; its origin and continuance can hardly be conceived 
without the admission of early councils and canons. Originally every sacrifice was a 
spontaneous act, and as such had a meaning. When the sacrifices fell into the hands 
of the priests, the priest was at first the minister, afterwards the representative of 
those who offered the sacrifice. But it is only in the last stage of priestcraft that the 
spoils are divided, and certain acts made the monopoly of certain priests. All this had 
taken place before the rising of what we call the Brabmana literature.”—(p. 432.) 


A development subsequent, therefore, to the time during which the hymns 
of the Mantra period were composed. 

These Brahmanas, or theological tracts, received their name “not be- 
cause they treated of the Brahman, the supreme spirit, or of sacrificial 
prayers, sometimes called Brahmani, but because they were composed by 
or for Brahmans.” (p. 172.) They formed, in fact, the grand foundation 
on which was raised the huge fabric of later Hindd sacerdotalism ; for 
their highest hierarchical pretensions these Brahmanas furnished the neces- 
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sary ground. It was of paramount importance, therefore, for the existence 
of their system that these treatises should be invested with all the prestige 
of a divine authority, that their statements should be placed beyond the 
reach of question under the mysterious halo of absolute inspiration. Hence 
the extreme jealousy with which Indian theologians claim for the Brah- 
manas, and consequently also for all anterior Vedic literature, the title of 
Sruti, or revelation. For the period which follows they challenge no such 
unquestioning submission ; but the Brahmanas stand on a special eminence. 
No one can point to their authors, no one can tell how they came into 
existence ; they are the fulness of divine knowledge conveyed by a myste- 
rious revelation to mankind. It is otherwise with the succeeding period of 
the Sitras. Not only are these devoid of such infallible authority, but of 
many of them the authors can be named. This distinction is important 
for historical purposes, as proving the earlier composition of the Brahmanas ; 
and indeed the internal evidence furnished by a comparison of both would 
leave no room for doubt on the subject. The Brahmanas claim unqualified 
authority, and assume unqualified submission. There is no absurdity too 
great for them to state, no assumption too extravagant for them to make. 
It is clear that they are the product of an age during which Brahmanism 
was advancing in a career of victory, or rather in which, without meeting 
a single foe, it was sailing proudly down the stream of time. The Satras 
reveal the change. Their style would of itself be enough to shew that 
Brahmanism had met with its antagonist, that it no longer possessed the 
charm of undisputed power. It is the literature of an age battling for the 
recovery of a vantage-ground which has been lost; it is the struggle of 
Brahmanism against the schismatic system of Buddha. Content, therefore, 
with a more humble position themselves, they contend uniformly for the 
plenary inspiration of the Brahmanas, although these are prose composi- 
tions, rather than for that of the simpler poetical literature which preceded 
it, because they felt instinctively that the former furnished the life-blood of 
their sacerdotal system; while the latter might, if taken separately, become 
a fatal weapon in the hands of their opponents. 

But the Satras are evidently the works of men who are simply seeking 
to crush an enemy not yet formidable, though strong enough to require a 
refutation. Their language not only betrays no hesitation, but evinces 
everywhere the most determined dogmatism,—and that too in a form the 
most singular, if not the most repulsive :— 

“It is difficult,” says the author, “ to explain the peculiarities of the style of Sitra 
literature to any one who has not worked his way through the Sitras themselves. It 
is impossible to give anything like a literal translation of these works, written as they 
are in the most artificial, elaborate, and enigmatical form. Sidra means string : and 
all the works written in this style on subjects the most various, are nothing but one 
uninterrupted string of short sentences, twisted together in the most concise form... . 


Every doctrine thus propounded, whether grammar, metre, law, or philosophy, is re- 
duced to a mere skeleton. ... Many of these works go even further: they not only 
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express their fundamental doctrines in this concise form of language ; but they coin a 
new kind of language, if language it can be called, by which’ they succeed in reducing 
the whole system of their tenets to mere algebraic formulas. To understand these is 
quite impossible without finding first what each algebraic x, y, and z is meant to 
represent, and without having the key to the whole system.”—(p. 72.) 


The parallel immediately suggests itself between the dogmatism of these 
Sitras and that of the scholastic theology of the middle ages,—with this 
difference, however, (and it is one most important to remember, as 
bearing on a point to be noticed presently,) that the former is a deliberate 
attempt to invest every statement with a sort of mysterious and incompre- 
hensible character, and to restrict all their knowledge strictly to a sacer- 
dotal caste. 

The last class of Vedic literature betrays a still further change; the 
dignity of the hierarchy is not only assailed, but is fast giving way before 
the assaults of the antagonistic religion :— 

“The object of the Parisishtas is to supply information on theological or ceremonial 
points which had been passed over in the Sftras.... But what most distinguishes 
the Parisishtas from the Séitras is this,—that they treat everything in a popular and 
superficial manner, as if the time was gone when students would spend ten or twenty 
years of their lives in fathoming the mysteries and mastering the intricacies of the 
Brihmana literature. A party driven to such publications as the Parisishtas is a 
party fighting a losing battle. ... Any small matters that has been overlooked by the 
authors of the Sdtras is noted down as a matter of grave importance. Subjects on 
which general instructions were formerly considered sufficient, are now treated in 
special treatises, intended for men who would no longer take the trouble of reading the 
whole system of the Brahmanic ceremonial. The technical and severe language of the 
Sitras was exchanged for a free and easy style, whether in prose or metre; and how- 
ever near in time the Brahmans may place the authors of the Sfitras and some of the 
Parisishtas, certain it is that no men who had mastered the Satra style would ever 
have condescended to employ the slovenly diction of the Parisishtas. The change 
in the position and the characters of the Brahmans, such as we find them in the 
Satras, and such as we find them again in the Parisishtas, has been rapid and de- 
cisive.”—(p. 260.) 

Thus the great sacerdotal system which had encroached gradually on 
the simpler faith and spontaneous ritual of the early Vedic ages, tottered 
to its fall. In the several stages of the Vedic literature we have the 
records of its progress and its decline. From other and later records we 
learn that its antagonist became its conqueror, and ruled for awhile in that 
land where the Brahman had reigned supreme. But as though planted on 
an uncongenial soil, the system of Buddha scarcely took a firm root in 
India, and gave way eventually before the revival of the faith, or rather of 
the system, which it had overthrown. We have before us the history of 
centuries, we might almost say, of millenniums; but its incidents are few, 
and there is absolutely nothing in the history itself to synchronise with the 
fortunes of the other Aryan nations of the West. That the ancestors of 
the Hinda dwelt together with the ancestors of the Greek, the Kelt, and 
the Teuton in the land which lay to the north of the frozen chain of the 
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Himalayas, is a fact resting on evidence which cannot be questioned. The 
evidence of language which attests this fact, seems to shew also that the 
Hindi, being probably the oldest branch, remained at home after all his 
brethren had departed for the land of the setting sun, and then crossing 
the Himalayas into the country of the Seven Streams, entered into regions 
where he could not hope to meet those who had shared with him a common 
faith and home. In this utter isolation from all his kindred there is much 
that is very impressive; and in his subsequent history we seem to have a 
clue to questions of great moment, which at some future time it may enable 
us to answer. The Hindd had lingered longest in his original abode; and 
even in his southern home we cannot but believe that he retained longest 
the type of their common mode of thought and feeling, their earliest form 
of faith and religion. Nothing can well be more dissimilar than the 
character of the Hindé and the Athenian Greek; and yet it may be that 
a common element underlies these opposite developments from the same 
stock. The passive contemplativeness of the one, the intense and incessant 
activity of the other, the very difference of their religious and philosophical 
systems, seem to carry us back to the original point of divergence. There 
is everything to shew us that to the earliest Aryan races life was pre- 
eminently a marvel and a mystery. Our present speech and modes of 
thought are scarcely fitted to give an adequate description of their state 
of thought and feeling. They had not yet reached the period wherein 
physical objects have acquired a definite personality,—or when the observ- 
ance of recurring phenomena had furnished a glimmering analogy as a 
basis for the rude beginnings of physical science. Their state was rather 
one of wondering perplexity; the objects presented to them on the earth 
and in the heavens might appear, now as beings which felt a sympathy for 
them, now as powers which could take no heed of their joys or sorrows. 
The mythical language, which became in a later age the parent of vast 
mythological systems, seems to establish this amount of self-contemplation 
resulting from the sight of external nature in the common progenitors of 
the Aryan races. In this condition they eparated, and the change in 
their fortunes commenced its work of modification of their faith and feel- 
ing. How much the differences which followed were owing to physical 
influences of climate and soil, and to obstacles presented in the way of 
their advance, we can scarcely venture to decide; but to the Western 
Aryans the great problem of life began to appear capable of an answer 
only through action, to the Hindfi only through contemplation. There 
was indeed in the home which the latter had chosen abundant physical 
nourishment for this condition of mind. The languor and repose of nature 
harmonised well with his passive philosophy, and brought out into mor- 
bid power elements which lurk, and at different times and places have 
shewn themselves, in the mind of Kelt and Teuton. The inert monotony 
of his outer life would but strengthen the previous dreaminess of his cha- 
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racter. His days would be passed in seeking the reason of his existence 
and his destiny; and the unseen world assumed to him a reality of which 
the phantasm of his present life was utterly divested. For such a people 
there could be but little which we speak of as history ; but the same form 
of speech which was encrusted into mythology, would also tend to gene- 
rate a complicated ritualism, and this in its turn to develope a strong hier- 
archical caste. The germ of this ritualism may be discerned in the earliest 
Vedic literature ; the full development of the sacerdotal system is attested 
by the Brahmanas. That there is no essential or necessary connexion be- 
tween ritualism and sacerdotalism seems established by the fact of the 
Buddhistic religion. 

The schism of Buddha was indeed nothing more than a protest against 
the absolute dominance of a priestly caste; he can scarcely be said to have 
introduced any new faith. Those forms of thought which seem to prevail 
in his systems, had been long familiar to the mind of the Hindi. An 
absence of ritual or carelessness in devotion is a charge which can scarcely 
be urged against the followers of Buddha, while their asceticism far sur- 
passes that which is exhibited by the disciples of the Brahman. Had not 
the arrogance of the Brahmanic priesthood furnished him with a locus 
standi, we may safely say that Buddha Sakya Mouni would have lived and 
died unheeded, and his teaching have died out with him :— 

“Buddhism in its original form,” says the author, “was only a modification of 
Brahmanism. It grew up slowly and imperceptibly, and its very founder could hardly 
have been aware of the final results of his doctrines. Before the time that Buddhism 
became a political power, it had no history, no chronology, it hardly hada name. We 
hear nothing of Buddhas in the Brahmanas, though we meet there with doctrines 
decidedly Buddhistic.”—(p. 262.) 

In fact, the one doctrine (that of Nirvana) which, next to its anti-sacer- 
dota] protest, characterises the system of Buddha, seems practically to be 
that which had been long since propounded by Hindi theologians and 
philosophers. If the constant conviction of another life be suffered to have 
any weight, then probably no other race has so sincerely believed in the 
immortality of the soul as the Aryans of India, whether Buddhistic or 
Hindd. But if personal identity be absolutely necessary to the reality of 
that life, then it may be questioned whether the Buddhist has more com- 
pletely nullified this doctrine than the Hindi. Nirvana has been affirmed 
to be only another form of Pantheism; but the individual is ae 
as completely by the philosophy of the Brahman :— 


“ As clouds of smoke rise out of a fire kindled with dry fuel, thus, O Maitréyi, have 
all the holy words been breathed out of that great Being It is with us, when 
we enter into the Divine Spirit, as if a lump of salt was thrown into the sea. It be- 
comes dissolved into the water (from which it was produced), and is not to be taken 
out again. But wherever you take the water and taste it, it is salt. Thus in this 
great endless and boundless Being but one mass of knowledge. As the water becomes 
salt, and the salt becomes water again, thus has the Divine Spirit appeared from out 
the elements, and disappears again into them. When we have passed away, there is 
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no longer any name. This I tell thee, my wife,’ said YAjnavalkya. Maitréy? said, 
‘My lord, here thou hast bewildered me, saying that there is no longer any name 
when we have passed away!’ And Yajnavalkya replied, ‘My wife, what I say is not 
bewildering: it is sufficient for the highest knowledge. For if there be as it were two 
beings, then the one sees the other, the one hears, perceives, and knows the other. 
But if the one Divine Self be the whole of all this, whom or through whom should 
he see, hear, perceive or know? How should he know (himself), by whom he knows 
everything (himself)? How, my wife, should he know (himself), the Knower ? Thus 
thou hast been taught, Maitréyi; this is immortality.’”—(p. 25.) 


A more complete abnegation of all individual consciousness cannot be 
imagined, and has certainly not been attained by the Pantheistic absorp- 
tion of the Buddhist. But the kindred character of the Buddhist and 
Brahmanic doctrines accounts for the rapid extension and more rapid de- 
cline of the Buddhistic system in India. Priestly arrogance will always 
raise up a body of opponents: and these naturally sided with the followers 
of Buddha; but there was not a sufficient antagonism between his faith and 
that of the Brahman to keep a permanent hold on the Hindd mind, when 
at length the latter armed himself to renew the struggle for supremacy. 
The protest against sacerdotalism had lost its zest, and Buddhism losing 
its ground on the land of its birth, gained for itself a wider and more last- 
ing inheritance in other regions, and still continues to be the faith of a very 
large majority of mankind. 

In this extension of Buddhism, a point of contact is supplied between 
Indian history and that of other countries. The religion of Buddha was 
introduced definitely into China in a p. 61 ; but how long previously it had 
flourished in India, can be ascertained neither by the Chinese chronology 
nor by that of any other Buddhistic countries. Their several systems of 
computation start from different premisses, and arrive therefore at very 
different results. The date generally preferred for the death of Gautama 
Buddha, B.c. 543, has been adopted from the Ceylonese chronology ; but 
there is no more real evidence for this than for the tenth century before the 
Christian era, which is assigned to it by the northern Buddhists, “ on the 
ground of a reputed prophecy of Buddha, that ‘a thousand years after his 
death his doctrines would reach the northern countries.’”’ (p. 264.) 

It is obvious that the Brahmans would pay no attention to the life or the 
death of Buddha, nor could any reference be made to either for chrono- 
logical purposes till the time of Asoka, in whose reign Brahmanism fell 
before the temporary victory of Buddhism. The date therefore of Buddha’s 
death, and of the synods which are stated to have been held at Rajagriha 
and Vaisali, can rest only on probable calculations; and it is also clear 
therefore that the reign of Asoka can alone supply the point from which 
we may obtain any synchronism between Indian and other history. Such 
a point is happily supplied by the reign of Chandragupta, the second pre- 
decessor of Asoka :— 

“Chandragupta was the grandfather of Asoka and the contemporary of Seleucus 
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Nicator. Now according to Chinese chronology, Asoka would have lived, to waive minor 
differences, 850 or 750 B.C.,—according to Ceylonese chronology, 315 B.c. Either of 
these dates is impossible, because it does not agree with the chronology of Greece: and 
hence both the Chinese and Ceylonese dates for the death of Buddha must be given up 
as equally valueless for historical calculations.” —(p. 275.) 

Of the identity of Chandragupta with the Sandracottus of Strabo, Arrian, 
and other writers, there can be no doubt whatever. The accounts brought 
by Megasthenes and the envoys of Seleucus Nicator are perfectly in ac- 
cordance with Hind4 tradition. Sandracottus (and his name occurs some- 
times in Greek writers under the form of Sandrogyptus) “founded a new 
empire at Palibothra: Chandragupta was the founder of a new dynasty, the 
Mauryas at Pataliputra. Sandracottus gained the throne by collecting 
bands of robbers ; Chandragupta did the same. Sandracottus was called to 
royalty by the power of the gods and by prodigies ; so was Chandragupta.”’ 
(p. 280.) 

Here, then, we have one fixed point, without which we could classify the 
several stages of Sanskrit literature only relatively to their own sequence. 
The positive age of the earlier portions of it is now proved to be consider- 
able: but, were it not so, they would remain none the less, for other rea- 
sons, the most ancient literature of man. But while carrying us away, as 
it were, into a different world, that literature throws light on many vexed 
questions respecting the ancient literature of the western Aryan nations. 
Not merely the old Vedic poetry, but the huge mass of prose Brahmanas, 
were preserved for many ages entirely by oral tradition. We feel tempted 
to urge the impossibility of such a fact, when stated regarding a literature 
before the bulk of which the epic poetry of the Greeks sinks into insigni- 
ficant dimensions. Far from wondering that poems of the length of the 
Iliad or Odyssey could be retained and handed down orally, or from allow- 
ing, according to Wolf's theory, that the introduction of prose literature in- 
variably attests the introduction of writing, we find a state of society which 
for many ages cannot realise the fact that its literature can be handed down 
in any other way than oral tradition. The fact stated by Xenophon, that 
he knew Athenians able to recite the Iliad or Odyssey, seems to us almost 
incredible; the feat, however, appears not great when compared with the 
mnemonic powers of the Hindi. The truth is, that we cannot measure the 
strength of memory attained under forms of society entirely different from 
our own; and the absurd mistakes into which writers run who fail to re- 
cognise this, should teach us diffidence on this and kindred subjects. We 
have had to modify our notions on the powers of oral tradition; we have 
seen many theories respecting the mythopeic ages weakened or over- 
thrown; nor is it unreasonable to think that further research into the 
earliest Aryan literature may shake some other conclusions on which we 
are accustomed to make assertions more positive than are warranted by the 
evidence in our possession. 


Gent. Maa. Vor. CCVIII. 31 
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(Continued from p. 361.) 


Tue cloisters were carried by Henry III. and Edward I., in each case 
as far only as their respective portions of the church extended. ‘The part 
built by Henry III. occupies, as is so well known, a very singular position, 
being, in fact, within the walls of the church, and forming a lower story to 
the western aisle of the transept. This, as I conceive, arose from the posi- 
tion of the cloister being determined by the older works, and from the 
church of the Confessor having had no western aisle to the transept. King 

Henry, however, built the eastern wall 
of the cloister a few bays further than 
i) the cloister itself, for the purpose of 
forming entrances to the chapter-house 
and dormitory. Edward I. afterwards 
carried on the north walk of the cloister, 
just as far as he did the church itself. 
The other bays of that side were built 
late in the fourteenth century, in imita- 
tion of the older bays, an almost soli- 
tary instance of the style of one period 
being absolutely copied in a later work. 
We find here, at the corner where they 
resumed the style of their own period, 
the singular anomaly of art—an Early 
English and a Perpendicular capital cut 
by them on the same block of stone, and 
Capital in the Cloister, shewing the Junction their mouldings intersecting one another. 
ae The late imitators seem to have been 
sorely puzzled with the detached cuspings in the old circles, and to have 
made some very awkward attempts at reproducing it. 

The doorway from the church next the cloister is a very fine work, but 
in a lamentable state of decay. The window openings of the early parts 
of the cloister have been glazed in their traceried heads only, the glazing 
being stopped upon a horizontal iron bar, grooved at the top to receive it, 
and running along the springing line of the arch. This system was con- 
tinued in the later work; indeed, it was, I find, the customary mode of 
dealing with cloister openings. Those at Salisbury, Canterbury, and 
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Gloucester, works of very different periods, were, I think, all of them 
glazed in this manner. 

In the church we have no windows of more than two lights, so that the 
tracery is in its most normal form. In the cloister, however, the windows 
are of three lights, and the tracery is not only in circles, but in quatrefoils 
and trefoils, while in the chapter-house, as we shall presently see, were 
windows of four and five lights, shewing that the principle of window- 
tracery had been brought to a considerable pitch of development. 

In all the circles in the tracery, whether in the church, the cloister, and, 
no doubt, in the chapter-house, the cusping was, according to the custom 
of the period, worked separately from the tracery, and fitted into grooves 
in its reveals, while the heads of lights are almost always left uncusped, 
the chapter-house forming, I think, nearly the sole exception. 

One feature, more French than English, I may mention here: I mean 
the great width of the window-lights, which are generally between four and 
five feet wide, and must have afforded a noble scope to the glass painter. 

We now come to the chapter-house. 

Matthew Paris, under the date of 1250, says, after stating that the king 
had rebuilt the church, “ Dominus Rex eedificavit capitulum incomparabile.” 
I judge from this that he commenced it during that year. It was, indeed, 
an incomparable chapter-house! That at Salisbury was not yet com- 
menced, and though evidently built in imitation of this, and having some 
features of greater richness, it still would have yielded the palm to its 
prototype at Westminster. 

Its beauties, however, are unhappily now for the most part to be judged 
rather by imagination than by sight, for seldom do we see a noble work of 
art reduced to such a wreck! It appears that, as early as the days of 
Edward III. (certainly before 1340), it was made over, I suppose oc- 
casionally, to the uses of the House of Commons, on condition that it 
should be kept in repair by the Crown. In or after the reign of Edward 
VI., however, St. Stephen’s Chapel being given up to the House of Com- 
mons, the chapter-house was converted into a Public Record Office. In 
or about 1740, the vaulting was found to be dangerous, and taken down; 
and before this, in 1703, we find that Sir Christopher Wren having refused 
to put up a gallery in it, it was made over to the tender mercies of some 
barbarian, who fitted it up for the records, with studious regard to con- 
cealment or destruction of its architectural beauties. 

I undertook, some years back, the careful investigation of its details, and 
such was the difficulty presented by the fittings and other impediments, 
that, though every possible facility was afforded me by the gentlemen in 
charge of the records, it occupied me (on and off) for several months. 

I believe, however, that I succeeded in getting at nearly every part of 
the design. The internal view which I exhibit was founded on the result 
of my examinations, and I think you will agree with me that a more 
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elegant interior could scarcely be found. The diameter of the octagon is 
about 18 feet, and the height to the crown of vaulting about 54 feet. The 
diameters of those at Salisbury, Lincoln, and York seem all to be nearly 
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The Chapter-house in its present state. 


the same with this; probably the polygons were in each case inscribed in 
a circle of about 60 feet diameter, measured, perhaps, in the clear of the 
vaulting-shafts. 

The central pillar still exists, and is about 35 feet high. It is entirely 
of Purbeck marble, and consists of a central shaft, surrounded by eight 
subordinate shafts, attached to it by three moulded bands. The capital, 
though of marble, is most richly carved. I may mention that on the top 
of the capital is a systematically constructed set of eight hooks of iron for 
as many cross-ties. The same was the case at Salisbury, and I have no 
doubt that the hooks on the columns in the church are many of them 
original, and were intended for security during the progress of the works. 
The windows are almost entirely walled up, though a considerable part 
of the tracery, no doubt, remains imbedded. Their design is, however, 
readily ascertainable, one of them being a blank, owing to one face of the 
octagon being in contact with the transept of the church: a nobler four- 
light window could hardly be found. 
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The window over the doorway is most carefully walled up with ashlar, 
but from the bases visible on its sill, we see that it was of five instead of 
four lights,—no doubt to avoid the stumped look it might have had from 
being so much shortened by the height of the doorway and the abutting 
vestibule. I had often wondered that, while the windows generally are 
walled up with brick, this should be filled with stone ; but on taking out 
one of the ashlar stones to ascertain the section of the jamb, what was my 
surprise at finding them to consist entirely of the lengths of the moulded 
ribs of the lost vaulting, carefully packed, like wine-bottles in a bin, with 
their moulded sides inwards! I made a still more interesting discovery in 
the spandrels of the doorway below. The gallery crosses the head of this 
doorway, and the presses for records were fitted so closely to the wall that 
nothing could be seen. I was one day on the top of one of these presses, 
and on venturing to pull away an arris fillet which closed the crevice 
between it and the wall, I perceived the top of an arched recess in the 
wall behind the press, and on looking down into it I saw some round 
object of stone in the recess below. My curiosity being excited, I let 
down into it by a string a small bull’s-eye lantern, when, to my extreme 
delight, I saw that the mysterious object was the head of a beautiful full- 
sized statue in a niche. Permission was speedily obtained for the removal 
of the press. The statue proved to be a very fine one of the Virgin, and 
in the spaces adjoining were angels censing. I afterwards found that it 
formed part of an Annunciation; the angel having been on the other side 
of the door. This last-named figure has, however, been long since re- 
moved into tne vestibule. Its wings are gone; but the mortices into 
which they were fixed remain. Both are fine works, though not devoid 
of a remnant of Byzantine stiffness. 

The doorway itself has been a truly noble one. It was double, divided 
by a single central pillar and a circle in the head; whether pierced or con- 
taining sculpture, I have been unable to ascertain, as it is almost entirely 
destroyed. The jambs and arch are magnificent. The former contain on 
the outer side four large shafts of Purbeck marble. Their caps are of the 
same material, and most richly carved, and the spaces between the shafts 
beautifully foliated. I exhibit casts of several parts of this doorway. The 
arch contains two orders of foliated mouldings, one of which, on either 
side, contains a series of beautiful little figures in the intervals of the en- 
twined foliage. To get at some of the details of this doorway I had to 
creep on a mass of parchments and dust ten feet deep, and, after taking 
out the boarding of the back of the cases, to examine and draw, by the 
help of the little bull’s-eye lantern before mentioned; a most laborious 
operation, and giving one more the look of a master chimney-sweeper than 
an architect. 

The walls below the windows are occupied by arcaded stalls with tre- 
foiled heads. The five which occupy the eastern side are of superior rich- 
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ness and more deeply recessed. Their capitals, carved in Purbeck marble, 
are of exquisite beauty. The spandrels over the arches are diapered, 
usually with the square diaper so frequent in the church, but, in one in- 
stance, with a beautifully executed pattern of roses. One of the most 
remarkable features in the chapter-house is the painting at the back of 
these stalls. The general idea represented by this painting would ap- 
pear to be our Lord exhibiting the mysteries of the Redemption to the 
heavenly host. In the central compartment, our Lord sits enthroned; 
His hands are held up to shew the wounds, and the chest bared for 
the same purpose; above are angels holding a curtain, or dossel, behind 
the throne, and on either side are others bearing the instruments of 
the Passion. The whole of the remaining spaces are filled by throngs 
of cherubim and seraphim. The former occupy the most important po- 
sition and are on the larger scale. In the two niches, to the right and left 
of the central one, are two cherubim nearly of human size. They occupy 
the centre of the niches, and with their wings nearly fill them, Their 
heads are of great beauty, and are very perfect, and apparently painted in 
oil. They have each six wings, two crossing over their heads, two spread- 
ing right and left, and two crossing over the knees. The prevailing colour 
of the wings is blue, the symbolical colour given to cherubim; and the 
feathers have eyes like those of the peacock, to carry out the idea, “ they 
were full of eyes within.” One of these principal angels holds a crown in 
each hand, and the other a crown in one hand, and something like a gem 
with two depending strings in the other, symbolising the rewards of 
heaven purchased by the redemption. On one of them the names of 
Christian virtues are written on the feathers of the wings, as, e.g., officii 
sincera plenitudo; voluntatis discretio; simplex et pura intentia; mun- 
ditia carnis; puritas mentis; confessio; satisfactio; caritas; eleemosina ; 
orationis devotio; simplicitas; humilitas; fidelitas, &c. In the outer 
niches were several cherubic figures of smaller size, their faces strongly 
expressive of sorrow at seeing the wounds of the Saviour; and in the 
background above and the foreground below are throughout a multitude 
of seraphim, whose prevailing colour is, as usual, red, and the expression 
of the faces most striking. All the figures have gilt nimbi of rich patterns. 
The whole is executed in a highly artistic manner, and though the features 
are in some cases not quite consistent with the ideal of angelic beauty, the 
expressions are very striking. I imagine the painting to have been ex- 
ecuted about the middle of the fourteenth century, which is, I find, the 
same as the opinion arrived at by Sir Charles Eastlake. In some other 
parts of the arcade are paintings of a very inferior character and of much 
later date. They represent the earlier scenes in the Apocalypse. I have 
not noticed any merely decorative painting, excepting in the heads of the 
five principal stalls, which are coloured and gilt. 

The chapter-house is approached from the cloister by an outer and an 
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inner vestibule. The former is entered by the magnificent portal, which you 
must all so well know, in the cloister. It is a double doorway, the outer arch 
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Foliage over the entrance to the Chapter-house. 


of which is of two foliated orders; one of them contains in the entwined 
foliage a series of figures forming a Radix Jesse. The tympanum is ex- 
quisitely decorated with scroll-work, and formerly contained a sitting 
statue (probably of the Virgin and infant Saviour), under a niche, and 
supported on either side by angels, which yet remain, and the more per- 
fect of which is very beautiful. 

This doorway was magnificently decorated with colour and gold, traces 
of which are still clearly visible. 

It is in a most lamentable state of decay, but I have, as I trust, arrested 
the progress of disintegration, by a process which I am largely making use 
of throughout the interior of the church, and which has already been 
applied to the wall-arcading and the triforium almost throughout the 
church, as well as to the majority of the royal monuments. Its effect is to 
harden and set the crumbling surface, so as to stereotype the work in the 
state in which it now is. The surface is so tender, that we cannot venture 
to touch it before the operation is performed. We therefore merely blow 
away the dust with a pair of bellows, with a long flexible tube and nozzle, 
and inject the solution with a syringe perforated with a number of small 
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holes, so as not to disturb the crumbling surface, which, after the operation, 
becomes quite hard and rigid. 

The outer vestibule is exceedingly low, owing to the necessity for the 
dormitory to pass over it to effect its communication with the church. It 
is vaulted in two spans, supported by small Purbeck marble columns. 
The bosses of the vaulting are of great merit. The vaulting was, till 
recently, mutilated, to allow of a staircase to the room above, now the 
library; but on discovering and restoring the ancient staircase, which I 
shall presently mention, I was able to complete this vaulting, and to re- 
move a brick wall which divided the vestibule in its length, and enclosed 
the marble pillars. On the side which had been enclosed, the ancient 
paving remains deeply worn by the feet of the monks. 

From the vestibule are doorways on either side, the one into the old 
revestry of the church, (now walled up,) and the other into a curious 
chamber, which I shall have to describe. 

At the further end of this vestibule is a second doorway leading into the 
inner vestibule, which is very different in its design. Being free from the 
depressing cause before mentioned, it rises to a considerable height, and 
contains a flight of steps occupying its whole width and leading to the 
great portal of the chapter-house. It is vaulted in one span, divided into 
two unequal bays, one of which has contained a remarkable window, now 
destroyed, but of which, by cutting into the walls, I have been able to gain 
some clue to the design. On the opposite side are two windows, now 
walled up, which gave a borrowed light to the altar in the revestry, 
erroneously known as the Chapel of St. Blaize. 

The floor of the chapter-house is probably the most perfect, and one of 
the finest encaustic tile pavements now remaining. It is, happily, in a 
nearly perfect state, having been protected by a wood floor. 

I have thoroughly examined it, and find it to be arranged in parallel 
strips from east to west, the patterns changing in each strip, though re- 
peated on the corresponding sides. Many of the patterns are most noble 
in their design, and some of extraordinary delicacy and refinement. The 
uniformity of the pavement is in one place disturbed by the insertion of a 
number of tiles containing figures, such as St. John giving the ring to the 
Confessor, &c. Many of the patterns have been pretty correctly copied by 
Mr. Minton in the pavement of the Temple Church, and many are given 
_ by Mr. Shaw in his recent work on “ Encaustic Pavements.” 


Gent. Mac. Vou. CCVIII. 3K 
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WE print this month two curious documents of the Elizabethan era. 
They are taken from the Domestic series in the State Paper Office, and 
have never yet, so far as we know, been given to the public. 

The first relates to the sectaries styled the Family of Love, regarding 
whom many particulars are to be found in Strype’s “ Annals®;” it is the 
confession of one Leonard Romsye, and adds materially to our knowledge 
of them. 

The second document exhibits a lively picture of the credulity of the 
age. We have a pair of “ conjurors” hunted with bloodhounds, one of 
them captured, and a full description of the “ properties” found in their 
cabin. The hunting appears to have been the worst part of the affair, as 
the one captured was “ let go upon sureties.” 


THE FAMILY OF LOVE.—(ABOUT 1579 ?) 
The Confession of Leonard Romsye, delivered unto me, Thomas Barwicke, 
Minister, with his owne hand. 

Joun Borne, glover, of the town of Wisbittham, Elder of the Family of Love, 
my master, perceavinge that I favored religion and frequented sermons, did 
take me asyde and tould me that I was zealous, but not accordinge to know- 
ledge, promisinge me, after other wordes, that yf I would sweare unto him not 
to bewray him, he would shew me a way unto lyffe which many kinges and 
princes had desyred to see and could not. 

Their maner is, yf a man will not sweare unto them not to bewray them, to 
deale no farder with him; for, say they, Love must not to be awaked before 
the time. 

After I had sworne unto him, he and I beinge alone, he shewed me a booke of 
H. N.° caled “The firste exhortation,” requiringe me to reade it and to shewe 
him my jugement of it, in writinge with myne owne hand, and my name sub- 
scribed thereunto. Which when I had delivered unto him in thes wordes,— 
* that I did so like of that booke that I would stand obedient to that doctryne ;’ 





* See particularly vol. ii. pp. 328, 375, 379 (edit. 1725), as also his Life of Parker, 
Book iv. chap. 40. 

> Henry Nicolas, the founder of the sect. He was a mercer of Delf, in Holland, and 
began to propagate his opinions about 1540. They soon spread to England, and 
in 1574 a body of persons holding them was discovered at Balsham, in Cambridgeshire, 
of whom five were induced to make a public recantation at Paul’s cross. From this 
document we see that the Family maintained their ground, and we know from 
Strype that some of them were to be found even at the close of the seventeenth 
century. He says, “I remember a gentleman, a great admirer of that sect, within 
less than twenty years ago, told me, that there waz but one of the Family of Love 
alive, and he an old man.” 
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then he tould me that my name shoulde be conveied to H. N. and written in 
his booke, which he calethe the Booke of Lyffe: and so then, as he sayethe, my 
name was written in the Booke of Lyffe. 

This is the usuall manner of enterteyninge their disciples, and the next way, 
in my jugement, unto rebellion, when they shall have gotten a complet number 
of disciples, or at the least, shalbe perswadid by their fantasticall spirit that they 
are of sufficient power to undertake the matter. And that this their rebellion is 
to be looked for or it be longe: this movethe me to thinke so, because they 
hould this opinion, that their kyngedome, which they call David’s kynge- 
dome, is to be erected here upon earthe; and they have a prophesye, which 
he shewed unto me, wherein was declared that there should come a time shortly 
when their should be no magistrate, prince, nor pallace uppon the earthe, but all 
should be governed by the Spirite of Love. Besydes, it is constantly receaved 
amonge them that in all contres of Christiandome there is an infinite number of 
this opinion. And my master was once pourposed to leave his occupation, and 
did communicate that matter unto me in hoope to have binne altogether sette 
one worke about the service of Love. 

Touchinge the doctryne which he did teache me, thes were the principall and 
most materiall pointes. 

First, that Christ is neither God nor man, but obedience and service in love; 
and every man who is growen uppe in the obedience of the Love, is Christ. 

Secondly, that Christ did not receave fleashe of the Virgin Mary, but that all 
that doctryne which concernethe Christ in the Scripture is to be understode 
allegorically, for every man sayethe he must be crucified uppon the crosse, and 
so to bury what so ever is contrary to the gracious word of the Love. And he 
taught me that everlastinge lyffe was in this lyffe, and that it is nothinge but 
the peace of conscience which they enjoye who are perfectly obediente unto the 
doctryne and religion of H. N. 

Moreover, he taught me that there is no resurrection of the body after the 
naturall deathe thereof; for, saiethe he, as the tree falleth there it lyethe ; but 
the resurrection is only of the mind, when we are changed to the love likinge 
and allowinge of the religion of H. N. 

Furdermore, he taught me that the prechers who are now authorized can 
not teache the truthe, for because withowte the Family of Love no truthe is to 
be found. 

He affirmethe likewise that the doctryne of H. N. is the Last Trumpe, which 
nowe gevethe forthe the sound, and is nowe hard and receaved of as many as 
shalbe saved. 

Concerninge hell he affirmethe it to be no other om 3 but the greiffe of 
conscience in this lyffe. 

The disciples of H. N. make no conscience of lyinge fe dissemblinge to all 
them that be not of their religion; for it being reported uppon a time that a 
commission was granted forthe againste us of Wisbitche, we had a letter from 
the Family of Love in the court from one Dorringeton and Zeale, wherein we were 
advertised howe to behave owre selffes before the commissioners, and charged 
that we should denye that we had sene any of the bookes of H. N., where uppon 
all the bookes were conveyed. 

They are not accoumpted of the Family of Love untyll they be growne to 
perfection : wherefore all they that be no elders being asked yf they were of the 
Family of Love, do constantly deny it; for thos are accoumpted good willinge 
ones, but not growen uppe to perfection. 
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Towchinge the Sacramentes he taughte me that Baptisme and the Supper 
of the Lord are of no effecte unto them that be growen unto the perfection of the 
Familye of Love, but only to be receaved for obedience to the Quene’s procedinges. 

My master encoraginge me to stand in the doctryne of H. N., so far as never to 
bewray them, he towld me that I should live as well in prison as ever I did at 
home; which causethe me to thinke that they have so many frendes and suche 
collections amonge the Famelye, that yf their liberalitye in the prison be not 
abriged, and licence for their frendes to have accesse unto them be not denied 
them, it is impossible they should be reclaimed. 





INFORMATION AGAINST CONJURORS.—SEPTEMBER 21, 1590. 


May it please your Worship to understand that we, John Gilbert and John 
Holmeade, servauntes to Humfrey Welde, Citizen and Grocer of London, beinge 
at our master’s house at South streete, in the parishe of Edmonton, the 21st daie 
of this instant monith of September, weare comaunded by the constable with 
others moe, to make serche for certen men which weare about the arte of witch- 
crafte or conjuringe ; which men we founde in the feild or closse of one Robert 
Hewes, otherwise called Robert Carpenter. Which 2 conjurers when they espied 
us, one of them fled awaye, but the other of them we tooke, with certen lattyn 
bookes about him, which are to be sene ; and he being carried to the constable’s 
house and there kept, we with diverse others retorned to their cabbyn, which 
they had made under a great tree in the said closse of the said Robert Hewes, 
with certen cirkells on the ground within the said cabbin, and one of the said 
cirkells was laid about with parchement written uppon with crosses, and by the 
said cabbyn we found a stoole with diverse pottes by the same stoole and a redd 
cock beinge dead by it, and againste the said stoole a fayre cristall stone with 
this word (Sathan) written on yt ; also a parchement writinge with three or foure 
seales of yellowe waxe at the same. We founde also in the same cabbyn, a cope, 
a sirpler, a crowne, a scepter gilt, and a fayre broard sword ready drawen beinge 
set upp againste the tree, and diverse other bookes and writinges, and a pece of 
brasse gilded with diverse letters graven uppon it, and powders and rattes bane, 
which the partie that fled strawed in the waye, disapointinge thereby our bloudd 
hounde. And the partie which we tooke had about him the picture of Christe 
on the Crosse hanginge behinde his back under his doublet, and on the same 
stringe before him the picture of Serpentes or such like. And the said partie 
was brought by the constable before Mr. Justice Clark to be examined, and we 
understand that the said conjurer is let goe uppon suerties to answere the 
same at the next Seggions. 


(Indorsed) “Information touchinge certeine conjurers,” 
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[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless agreeable, for 
publication, but in order that a copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE containing 
their Communications may be forwarded to them. | 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


March 22. Ocravius Moraan, Esq., V.-P., in the chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected Fellows :—Mr. Philip Charles 
Hardwick, Colonel Charles Farnaby Cator, Mr, Evelyn Philip Shirley, M. P., 
Mr. Richard Rivington Holmes. 

The Rev. T. Jones exhibited, through the Secretary, two gold rings; 
one of them a massive episcopal ring, set with an uncut sapphire, the 
other a hooped ring, on which is engraved the legend,— 

“UN SAUNZ MUER.” 

The first was found at Grosmount, Monmouthshire, the other at Mark- 
land, near Lynn, a short time since. Mr. Jones also exhibited several 
objects in lead, some of them resembling pilgrims’ signs, found a few days 
ago at Lynn. A new cut has been made from the river Ouse, at Lynn, 
into the sea, which has reduced the level of the numerous ‘ fleets’ which 
feed that river, and has led to the discovery of many similar objects, which 
have, unfortunately, been dispersed. 

Mr. W. H. Harr exhibited a deed, dated in 1390, with seal attached, 
whereby the abbot of the monastery of SS. Sergius and Baccus, near 
Angers, nominates a prior for Swavesey Priory in Cambridgeshire. 

Mr. B. B. Woopwarp then read “ Further Notes on the Liber Winton, 
chiefly respecting Municipal Matters ;” and exhibited two large maps of 
Winchester which he had constructed; one shewing the condition of the 
city in the time of Edward the Confessor, as it could be ascertained from 
the first survey contained in the Society’s MS.; the other, its condition in 
the reign of Stephen, deduced from the second survey in that MS. 
Mr. Woodward stated that he had collected much valuable matter in 
illustration of the Liber Winton from chartularies and other sources; 
and mentioned, as one example, the determination of the site of the school 
at which William of Wykeham was trained, and which had been incorrectly 
placed on the spot now occupied by Wykeham’s College. It was really in 
the street now called Symonds’-street, not far from the entrance to the 
Cathedral-yard. Another example was the fixing of the site of the Mint, 
which remained at Winchester till the reign of Henry III. This was 
shewn to have been at the corner of the square, where the Mechanics’ 
Institution now stands. 
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The government of the city during the times of these surveys was shewn 
to be by a prepositus, or portreeve, (and the names of five of these officers 
were given,) under whom was one (or more) bedellus, or catchpoll. The 
citizens were divided into two classes; the burgenses,—also called bont and 
meliores cives and probi homines,—and the pauperes. There were a Merchant 
Guild, whose hall, called ‘“* Hantachensele,” was in Colebrook-street; a 
Knight's Guild with two halls, in High-street; and probably another Guild, 
but the name has not yet been deciphered. ‘There was also a Guild-hall 
where the present one stands, 

The first survey in the MS. contains an account of the king’s lands in 
Winchester, T. R. E.; and a considerable space is devoted to the “‘ Thane 
lands.” Lands “ in dominio regis,” ‘in elemosina,” “ de feudo,” (of the 
bishop or abbot,) are mentioned. Some tenements were held freely, and 
some were free from either customs or rent, but most were subject to both. 
The customs named were landgafol, brycgbot, danegilt, freepenny, toll, 
to feed the prison, watch, and ‘‘avera.” The rents varied from 2d. to £12, 
and the highest were in the main street. 

In the second survey we find scantier notices of municipal institutions. 
Three guild-halls are named; King’s lands and “Thane lands” are dis- 
criminated ; and they occur in other parts of the city besides those noticed 
in the earlier survey. The customs are seldom mentioned ; but the rents are 
given universally, and both those paid by the immediate tenants, and those 
received by them from their under-tenants, are shewn. Those paid to the 
king vary from 2d. to 3s. 4d., but generally they are 4d. and 6d.; which 
seems to shew that some change had taken place, perhaps the city had been 
affermed to the citizens. The bishop’s rent varied from 2d. to £1, and 
was generally higher than the king’s; which was the case with those due 
to the prior, the abbot, &c. Some tenants paid rent to both the king and 
the bishop, or to the bishop and the prior; and one tenant owed to William 
de Chaisneto “ ospicium, salem, et equam.” 

Mr. Woodward also read lists of the trades of which mention was made 
at the three periods noticed in the surveys, T, R. E., Henry I., and Stephen ; 


and the existence of which was indicated by the ancient names of the 
streets. 


March 29. J. Bructr, Esq., V.-P., in the chair. 

Mr, J. J. Howarp exhibited a pedigree of the L’Estrange family, com- 
piled, in 1686, by Roger L’Estrange, of Hoe, in the county of Norfolk. 

The Rev. W. Hottann, of Huntingfield, Suffolk, exhibited, through 
Mr. W. Chappell, a quarto volume containing the accounts of the church- 
wardens of that parish, extending from the year 1520. 

Some remarks on this volume were read by Mr. B. B. Woopwarp. 

Mr. G. R. Corner then read “ Observations on a Certificate of William 
Fleetwood, Serjeant-at-Law, Recorder of London, and Matthew Dale, 
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Esq., Steward of Southwark, dated 12th of April—1598 ; with biographical 
notices of Serjeant Fleetwood and Matthew Dale.” 


William Fleetwood, Serjeant-at-law and Recorder of London, was a son of 
Robert Fleetwood, of the parish of St. Dunstan, Fleet-street, a younger brother 
of Thomas Fleetwood, Esq., Comptroller of the Mint in Southwark and Surveyor 
of the King’s (Edward VI.) possessions in Chester. A full memoir of Recorder 
Fleetwood will be found in the Biographia Britannica, and some letters of his 
are printed by Sir Henry Ellis in “Original Letters Illustrative of English 
History,” and by Mr. Wright in his “ Queen Elizabeth and her Times.” 

Having been educated at Oxford University, Fleetwood became a member of 
the Middle Temple previously to 1551. He was elected Recorder of London 
April 28, 1571 ; in 1580 he was called to the degree of Serjeant-at-law, and was 
made Queen’s Serjeant 1592. He resigned the Recordership Jan. 11, 1591, 
when the Corporation granted to him an annuity of £100 a-year for his life, in 
consideration of his services to the city, which he represented in Parliament in 
the 14th Elizabeth, having previously represented Marlborough, Lancaster, and 
St. Mawes. He was elected again for the city in the 27th Elizabeth, and in the 
following year, and a fourth time in the 3\st of the same reign. 

His residence in the city was Bacon House, in Noble-street, Aldersgate, which 
had formerly been called Shelley House, as belonging to the Shelleys. It was 
new built by Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord Keeper. Fleetwood died there Feb. 28, 
1594, and he was buried at Great Missenden, Bucks., where he had an estate by 
lease from the Crown, which was afterwards granted in fee to his son, Sir William 
Fleetwood, by King James I. 

Fleetwood is said to have owed his rise to the patronage of Robert Dudley, 
Queen Elizabeth’s Earl of Leicester, by whose influence he obtained his election 
as Recorder ; on which occasion he is said by Aubrey to have made this speech 
to the Corporation,—* When I consider your wealth I doe admire your wisdome, 
and when I consider your wisdome I doe admire your wealth.” It was, says 
Aubrey, a two-handed rhetorication, but the citizens took it in the best sense. 
His lively and facetious disposition made him very acceptable in the city, and 
enabled him to do his patrons great service there; which perhaps may account 
for his having been styled, in one of the bitterest libels of the time (“ Leicester's 
Commonwealth”), “ Leicester’s mad Recorder.” 

Antony Wood says of Fleetwood that he was a learned man and a good anti- 
quary, but of a marvellous merry and pleasant conceit; and his character is 
thus summed up by Mr. Bruce, (V.-P. 8.A.,) in his paper on “A Fragment of an 
Account written by Fleetwood of a Journey to Windsor in 17th Elizabeth, in 
Company with the Ear! of Leicester, Lord Buckhurst, and others :”—“ Fleetwood 
is praised by his contemporaries as a sound lawyer and a man of indefatigable 
diligence ; he is also to be held in honour as having been a collector and pre- 
server of historical MSS. It is evident that he was a precise, prudent, cautious, 
methodical person, and in the character of his intellect the most absolute oppo- 
site of Lord Buckhurst, his companion on his journey, who was a poet and a 
man of pleasure. Buckhurst and Fleetwood, it will be seen, were both anti- 
quaries. Attachment to archeological enquiries constituted a strong link be- 
tween them ; it united their opposite characters and qualities—the poetry of the 
one and the prose of the other.” 

His caution, however, at one period was less conspicuous than his zeal, for 
having (in 1575) disturbed a Roman Catholic congregation, celebrating Mass at 
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the house of Signior Geraldi, the Portuguese Ambassador, in the Charter-house, 
Geraldi complained to the Privy Council, and Fleetwood and the Sheriff being 
called before the Council, were, in order to pacify the Ambassador, committed to 
the Fleet, from whence Fleetwood was not discharged until the end of 1576. 
Fleetwood wrote many legal and historical treatises, of which one only, his 
“ Annals,” or table to the year-books from Edward V. to Henry VIII., has been 
printed. A list of his works will be found in Dr. Bliss’s edition of the Athene 
Oxonienses ; to which may be added the “Liber Fleetwood” at Guildhall, and 
another MS. work of his in Guildhall Library on the Forest Laws, with one of 
his readings at the Middle Temple, and a MS. in the State Paper Office, on 
Admiralty Jurisdiction. His letters are very vivacious, and afford a striking 
picture of society in his day. Mr. Corner read extracts from many of them, 
some of which have not yet appeared in print, but which want of space obliges 








us to defer. 


The meetings of the Society were then adjourned over Passion and Easter 


weeks to Thursday, April 19. 


BRITISH ARCH AOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Feb.22. T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S.,F.S.A., 
V.-P , in the chair. 

Mr. Wentworth forwarded an order 
directed to the constables of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire in relation to the 
establishment of watch and ward during 
the continuance of the plague in October, 
1665. 

The Rev. James Bagge, of Crux Easton, 
near Newbury, forwarded an account of 
the discovery of a Roman urn, human 
skull, &c., made in the garden of his rec- 
tory. 

Mr. J. J. Briggs sent drawings of anti- 
quities found at Sysonby, near Melton 
Mowbray. They were altogether Saxon, 
and consisted of iron spear-heads, the boss 
of a shield, rings, buckles, &c. 

Mr. A. Sim, of Coulter Biggar, N.B., 
sent an extraordinary assemblage of anti- 
quities, the product of researches made in 
Lanarkshire, and intended to illustrate a 
history of the county now preparing by 
Mr. Sim and Mr. George Vere Irving. 
The latter gentlemen had arranged the 
specimens in the order of their date, being 
ancient British, Roman, and Medieval. 
They consisted of a collar of gold, gold 
torque, stone axe hammers, celts stone and 
bronze, bronze Roman camp pots, of which 
there were several sizes, tripods, spear 
heads, swords, paalstabs, armlets, fibula, 
a bull, buckles, pottery, &., portion of a 
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quern, ladle in latten, and various orna- 
ments. There were also rings and orna- 
ments with Runic inscriptions. A re- 
port will be drawn up for publication, and 
illustrations of the most remarkable speci- 
mens will be given in the Journal of the 
Association. 


March 14. T. J. Perrigrew, F.R.S., 
F.S.A., V.-P., in the chair. 

A. Bingham Trevenen, Esq., Danes Inn, 
Strand; Rev. J. J. Moss, M.A., Upton 
Parsonage, Birkenhead; Henry Gray, 
Esq., Gloucester-terrace, and Thomas 
Page, Esq., C.E., of Cressy Tower, Camp- 
den-hill, were elected Associates. 

Dr. Kendrick sent for exhibition, from 
the Warrington Museum, an Egyptian 
papyrus obtained from a mummy-cave 
at the Memnonium Thebes, by Colonel 
Legh, the traveller. It was in a wooden 
case, representing an Osirian figure. The 
MS. was in the hieratic character, and 
Mr. Pettigrew read the name, Onkhf-n- 
Khons. Mr. Pettigrew exhibited similar 
cases and some papyri in his own collec- 
tion. 

Mr. Thos. Wright exhibited an iron box 
found at Wroxeter. It had been sawn 
through, and found to consist of four divi- 
sions, each containing wood. 

Mr. W. H. Forman exhibited a very 
fine steel plaque which had formed a panel 
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of a German coffer of the sixteenth con- 
tury. It presented a dear hunt, which is 
of very unusual occurrence, whilst that of 
a boar is common. 

Mr. H. Syer Cuming exhibited a fine 
specimen of needlework of the early part 
of the seventeenth century. It represented 
the Virgin with four attending cherubs. 

Mr. Gunston exhibited a curious and 
diminutive object. found in boring for a 
well at Carshalton in Surrey. It was a 
human head in bronze with slender ram’s 
horns. 

Mr. Mark Philips exhibited the impres- 
sion of a massive gold ring, belonging to 
Sir William Clay, Bart. It was found in 
the Thames, near Brentford, and has 
formed a merchant’s mark. 

Mr. Vere Irving and Mr. A. Sim exhi- 
bited further antiquities from Lanark- 
shire, partly Roman and partly medieval. 
They were directed to be recorded and 
figured. 

Mr. Serel communicated a curious paper 
from the records of the corporation of 
Wells, giving.an account of the shows and 
entertainments provided to amuse Queen 
Anne, wife of James I., in 1613. It was 
ordered to be printed with other original 
documents, 

The Chairman announced that the Con- 
gress at Shrewsbury would be held from 
the 6th of August to the 11th inclusive. 


March 28. T.J. Perticrew, F.R.S., 
F.S.A., V.-P., in the chair. 

J. Leigh Sotheby, Esq., F.S.A., of Wood- 
lands, Norwood; George Atkinson, Esq., 
of Highbury-park ; Dr. W. Chas. Hood, 
F.S.A., of the Royal Hospital, Bethlem; 
Rev. John James, M.A. of Avington, 
Bucks; Rev. J. Hamilton, M.A., of Pyle- 
hill, Berks; Thomas Walcvt, Esq., St. 
James’s-square; and Edward Greenall, 
Esq., of Grappen-hall, near Warrington, 
were elected Associates. 

Mr. Syer Cuming exhibited drawings of 
two Celtic swords, measuring each rather 
above twenty-one inches, one found at 
Woolpit, Suffolk, the other at Windsor. 

Dr. Palmer exhibited a bronze dagger, 
found at Newbury with bones of the 
Caledonian ox. It measured seven inches, 
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Dr. Palmer also exhibited a beautiful jet 
ornament, conjectured to have been used to 
fasten a portion of dress, dug up out of 
the peat eight feet below the surface with 
bones of the red deer, the roebuck, and 
teeth of the Ursus speleus. He likewise 
exhibited two ivory carvings, one a valve 
of a triptychon of the eleventh century, 
the other a slab, which had probably been 
the cover of a book of the twelfth century. 

Mr. Bunny, of Newbury, sent two 
bronze Celtic weapons discovered in the 
peat at Speen; one a looped spear-head, 
seven inches long, of ordinary type, the 
other a huge lancet-shaped barbed arrow- 
head, measuring more than 104 inches in 
length, and nearly three inches in breadth. 
Only one other is known, which was found 
in the Severn, and belonged to Mr. Jabez 
Allies, which weighed eight ounces, whilst 
the Speen specimen is 11} ounces troy. 
Mr. Syer Cuming suggested that it must 
have been propelled, not by the hand, but 
by some engine resembling the catapulta. 

Mr. Bunny also sent a small iron-barbed 
sheaf-arrow, which was likewise obtained 
from the peat. 

Mr. Syer Cuming exhibited an ivory 
carving of the birth of the Virgin, of the 
fourteenth century, and two oval brass 
medalets of the Virgin, of the seventeenth 
century, coronated. 

Mr. Adnam sent a photograph of a Ro- 
man olla of black earth, found at Alder- 
maston. 

Mr. Thomas Wright exhibited speci- 
mens of mineral coal obtained last week 
from a hypocaust excavated at Wroxeter, 
thus placing the employment of this ma- 
terial by the Romans for heating their 
flues beyond further question. 

Mr. Cecil Brent exhibited a very rare 
specimen of fibula, set with an amethyst, 
and lately found at Canterbury. It is 
either late Roman or early Saxon; only 
one other of the kind has yet been dis- 
covered.. It was found at Swaffham in 
Norfolk, and is in Mr. R. Fitch’s collec- 
tion. 

Mr. C. A. Elliott exhibited three Roman 
intaglios set in a gold ring, representing 
Ceres, a Volumen, and a dolphin. 

Mr. 8. Wood exhibited some Roman 
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coins of Tetricus the Elder, together with 
a French anda Nuremberg jetton, found 
near the site of Winchester-palace, Bank- 
side. Also some specimens of Greek and 
Roman coins, from a fictitious find in St. 
Lawrence, Pountney-lane. 

The Rev. T. J. Williams, of Penmynydd, 
Anglesey, sent an account of a curious in- 
terment discovered at St.Credival Church, 
built a.p. 630. Whilst under restoration, 
the earth forming the floor of the chancel 
and nave was found literally impregnated 
with human bones. No débris of coffins, 
&c., could be discovered ; there was, how- 
ever, a thin coating of lime. The position 
of the skulls shewed the bodies to have 
been laid with their feet towards the east, 
and near each body was found a round 
white stone, about the size of a moderate 
potato, Wherever the remains of a body 
were found, there was a stone; it had pro- 
bably been placed in the hand of the corpse, 
On the north side of the chancel-arch a 
heap of these stones was found put to- 
gether, with only a heap of earth over 
them. Mr. Williams made reference to a 
passage in the Revelations, (ii. 17,) which 
may throw light in regard to their appli- 
cation. The discovery is a curious one, 
and gave rise to an interesting discussion 
by Mr. Cuming, Mr. Black, Mr. T. Wright, 
Mr. Pettigrew, and others, and will be 
given in the Journal. 

Mr. Pettigrew produced, by the kind- 
ness of Dr. Bunny, two very remarkable 
balls, composed of silicious sandstone, 
covered with a paste of different colours 
of enamel, representing circles enclosing 
stars with eight points. Only two other 
specimens are known, and they are now 
in the British Museum. They have been 
conjectured to be ancient British, or Ro- 
man, or Saxon, and the uses to which they 
may have been applied—a game, divina- 
tion, or as emblems of office or power. 
They respectively weighed 4} and 5 oz., 
and were two inches in diameter, 


Aprii 11. Annual General Meeting. 
NatHanret Goup, Esq., F.S.A., V.-P., 
in the. chair. 

The Auditors delivered in the report 
upon, and the balance-sheet of, the Trea- 
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surer’s accounts for 1859, by which it ap- 
peared that £573 1s. 6d. had been received, 
and £493 6s. 2d. expended; leaving 
£79 15s. 4d. in favour of the Society; 
which, added to £17 6s. 9d. of the pre- 
ceding audit, rendered a balance on behalf 
of the Association of £97 2s. 1d. 

During the year sixty-two Associates 
had been elected, and already in the pre- 
sent year thirty more. Eight members 
had withdrawn, and seven had deceased ; 
seven had also been removed for non-pay- 
ment of their subscriptions. The con- 
dition of the Association was highly satis- 
factory, there being no liabilities, and not 
a debt undischarged. Thanks were voted 
to the late President, the Earl of Car- 
narvon, the Vice-presidents, Treasurer, 
and other officers of the Association, and 
to the Council. 

A ballot was taken for officers and 
council for 1860-61, and the following 
declared elected :— 

President.—Beriah Botfield, Esq. M.P., 
F.R.S., F.S.A. 

Vice-presidents.—James Copland, M.D., 
F.R.S.; Sir F. Dwarris, F.R.S., F.S.A.; 
George Godwin, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A.; 
Nathaniel Gould, Esq., F.S.A.; James 
Heywood, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A.; John 
Lee, LL.D., F.R.S., F.S.A.; T. J. Pet- 
tigrew, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A.; Sir J. 
Gardner Wilkinson, D.C.L., F.R.S. 

Treasurer.—T. J. Pettigrew, Esq., F.R.S., 
F.S.A. 

Secretaries.—J. R. Planché, Esq., Rouge 
Croix; H. Syer Cuming, Esq. or 
Foreign Correspondence.—W. Beattie, 
M.D. 


Curator and Librarian.—G. R. Wright, 
Esq., F.S.A. 

Paleographer.—W.H. Black, Esq., F.S.A. 

Draftsman.—H. C. Pidgeon, Esq. 

Council.—G. G. Adams, Esq.; George 
Ade, Esq.; Charles Ainslie, Esq.; T. 
Allom, Esq.; J. O. Halliwell, Esq., 
F.R.S., F.S.A.; Gordon M. Hills, Esq. ; 
George Vere Irving, Esq. ; T. W. King, 
Esq., F.S.A., York Herald ; W. Calder 
Marshall, Esq., R.A.; Major J. A. Moore, 
F.R.S.; J. W. Previté, Esq.; Edward 
Roberts, Esq.; S. R. Solly, Esq., M.A., 
F.R.S., F.S.A.; Alfred Thompson, Esq. ; 
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Charles F. Whiting, Esq.; Albert Woods, 
Esq., F.S.A., Lancaster Herald ; Thos. 
Wright, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. 

Auditors.—W. E. Amiel, Esq.; John Sa- 
vory, Esq. 

The Treasurer read obituary notices of 
members deceased during 1859 :—Pudsey 
Dawson, Esq.; J. G. Patrick, Esq.; Mrs. 
Percival; Henry W. Rolfe, Esq.; William 
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Stradling, Esq.; Robert Stephenson, Esq, 
M.P., D.C.L., F.R.S.; and Colonel Wild- 
man. 

Thanks were voted to the Treasurer and 
to the Chairman, and about fifty of the 
Associates adjourned to dine together at 
St. James’s-hall, and celebrate the seven- 
teenth anniversary of the Association. 


ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


March 2. The Lorp BRAyYBROOKE, 
V.-P., in the chair. 

Two communications were received from 
Mr. Frank Calvert, whose researches in 
the Troad have been productive of very 
interesting results. The first related to a 
bronze weight, in form of a lion couchant, 
and similar to those found at Nimroud by 
Mr. Layard. It was discovered in last 
January by a Turkish peasant in tilling 
his field on the site of the Hellespontic 
Abydos. It weighs 68 lb. 9 oz., but a por- 
tion of the base, about two pounds in 
weight, has been lost. Mr. Calvert sent 
several drawings of this curious relic, 
shewing also the inscription in Etruscan 
character upon the base, hitherto unex- 
plained. The largest of the series of 
weights found in Assyria by Mr. Layard 
weighed only 40 lb. These last are now 
inthe British Museum. Mr. C. S. Greaves, 
Q.C., by whom Mr. Calvert’s interesting 
memoirs were read to the meeting, offered 
some observations on the ancient talent, 
and on the value of these weights, which 
have been so ably illustrated by Mr. Norris 
in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety. The inscriptions, in Cursive Semitic 
or Pheenician characters, are extremely 
difficult to interpret. The second paper 
by Mr. Calvert, read by Mr. Greaves, was 
on the site and remains of the ancient 
Colon in the Troad, and gave many valu- 
able observations not only upon that city, 
the position of which is pointed out by 
Strabo, but upon the obscure subject of 
the topography of those parts of Asia 
Minor, with descriptions of ancient ves- 
tiges and tombs lately examined by Mr. 
Calvert. 

An account was read of the discovery of 


a second Roman inscription at Carlisle, by 
Mr. Hugh McKie, scarcely inferior in in- 
terest to that which had been sent at the 
previous meeting. A communication on 
the subject was also received from Dr. 
Collingwood Bruce. This inscription has 
been noticed previously in this Magazine *. 

Lord Braybrooke stated some curious 
particulars regarding the deep shafts at 
the Roman station at Chesterford, of 
which several remarkable examples had 
lately been found by his excavators. He 
brought for examination drawings of 
several amphore, urns of various forms, 
objects of glass und metal, which these in- 
explicable depositories had yielded, to re- 
pay his indefatigable researches. Some of 
these vessels were in very fractured con- 
dition, whilst others, found even at the 
lowest part of these pits, were quite per- 
fect, and must have been deposited there 
with care, not thrown casually into a 
Jfavissa, or rubbish-hole. He described 
also a singular little chamber, constructed 
at a considerable depth, with its walls or- 
namented with fresco colouring; the in- 
tention of this building had not been as- 
certained ; coins, with numerous shells of 
oysters, cockles and muscles, were found, 
also innumerable bone pins, carefully 
worked, and some other relics. 

Sir John Boileau, Bart., alluded to cer- 
tain discoveries at Castor, near Norwich, 
which seemed to present facts analagous 
to those which had fallen under Lord 
Braybrooke’s observations in Essex. 

A short description was then read of 
the Roman remains lately disinterred at 
North Wraxhall, Wilts, by Mr. Poulett 
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Scrope, M.P., on the estates of Lord 
Methuen. A villa with hypocausts, tes- 
sellated floors, walls decorated with fresco, 
and various other indications of a Roman 
dwelling of more than ordinary import- 
ance, has been brought to light. Not less 
than sixteen chambers have been already 
exposed to view. A detailed account of 
these remains is in course of preparation 
by Mr. Scrope. 

Mr. Octavias Morgan, M.P., called at- 
tention to the close resemblance of the 
buildings described by the accomplished 
historian of Castle Combe to the Roman 
site excavated at Caerwent in 1855, and 
of which he had given an account at one 
of the meetings of the Institute. He 
offered also some remarks on the points of 
difficulty which occur to the antiquary in 
these Roman structures, in respect of the 
supply of water to the baths, the arrange- 
ments for heating, and for the escape of 
smoke, and other details connected with 
Roman domestic buildings still imperfectly 
understood. 

A memoir was read on the recent dis- 
coveries at Shap Abbey, Westmoreland, 
and the excavations made under the direc- 
tion of the Rev. J. Simpson, Vicar of 
Shap, at the expense of the Earl of Lons- 
dale, owner of the site. Numerous views 
were exhibited, with sketches of architec- 
tural details, a careful ground-plan of the 
extensive conventual buildings, hitherto 
wholly concealed by rubbish and accu- 
mulated soil, and representations of the 
sepulchral memorials, decorative tiles, and 
other relics which have been found. Mr. 
Simpson gave a very interesting account 
of the early history of the abbey and its 
benefactors, of the newly-discovered fea- 

tures of architectural design and arrange- 
ments, with a very gratifying statement 
of the interest which the noble proprietor 
had taken in the investigation, and in 
making provision for the future preserva- 
tion of these remains. Lord Lonsdale has, 
moreover, caused extensive researches to 
be made in the Roman station at Moresby, 
and various remarkable antiquities have 
already been found to enrich the museum 
lately appropriated at Lowther Castle for 
the antiquities found upon his estates, 





Mr. W. W. E. Wynne, M.P., gave an 
account of some ancient plate, which he 
brought for inspection, formerly in the 
possession of the Vaughan family in Me- 
rionethshire; he brought also a beautiful 
gold ring, originally enameled, found at 
the Cistercian Abbey of Vanner, or Kym- 
mer, near Dolgelley, and a flat silver 
fibula likewise found there, inscribed 
Jhesus Nazarenus. 

The Hon. Robert Curzon, junr., contri- 
buted some fine ancient weapons, &c., a 
case of hunting-knives, bearing heraldic 
inscriptions, of the time of the Emperor 
Maximilian, a beautiful steel casket, a 
dagger with mounts and chape of steel 
chased with battle-scenes, the cross of the 
Knightsof Malta, &. Also a pair of thumbi- 
kins, and another implement of torture, a 
pair of iron gauntlets not divided for the 
fingers, and formed so as to be tightly 
affixed by screws at the wrists, depriving 
the victim of all freedom of movement. 
They had been found in Chester Castle, 
and some have supposed that they served 
for torture by suspending persons by the 
hands, or by their application in a heated 
state. 

Mr. Hugh M° Kie exhibited drawings of 
a bronze palstave of uncommon fashion, 
lately found at Aspatria, near Carlisle; of 
a rude sculptured figure of stone, repre- 
senting a Roman soldier with a palm- 
branch apparently in one hand, and with 
the other pouring out a libation upon a 
small altar; also a fictile lamp and other 
Roman relics lately discovered at Carlisle. 

A singular brass weight, bearing the 
royal arms and the initial H. with a 
crown, was sent by the Antiquarian Society 
of Cambridge ; it is supposed to have been 
a wool-weight, date about 11 Henry VIL, 
when a statute passed requiring all market 
towns to have weights marked by the 
chief officers of the place, and sealed, &c. 

The Rev. J. Beck brought a beautifully 
chased steel key, bearing the monograms 
and devices of Henry II., King of France, 
and of Diana of Poictiers. 

Mr. Wentworth sent several ancient 
documents relating to monasteries in York- 
shire, and other matters of local history. 

Several beautiful specimens of gold- 
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smiths’ work and cinquecento Italian 
jewellery were sent by Mr. Phillips, Mr. 
Farrer, and Mr. Octavius Morgan. 

Mr. Brackstone brought a curious relic 
of old convivial usages, a stave-tankard of 
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box-wood and oak, quaintly sculptured in 


the style of the time of Queen Elizabeth, 


and long preserved by an old Devonshire 
family. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


March 12. At a meeting of the mem- 
bers in the Royal Institution, Professor 
J. Y. Smepson in the chair, the King of 
Sweden, Lord Talbot de Malahide, Dr. 
Lepsius, and Dr. Pertz were elected hono- 
rary members, in room of deceased mem- 
bers. 

The following gentlemen were elected 
Fellows of the Society:—Sir James H. 
Burnett, of Leys, Bart., and Mr. James 
Alexander Pierson, of The Guynd. 

The following communications were 
then read :— 

1. Notes of Antiquities in the Isle of 
Harris; with plans and drawings. By 
Captain F. W. L. Thomas, R.N., Corr. 
Mem. S.A. Scot. 

Captain Thomas gave an interesting de- 
scription, with careful drawings, of groups 
of the “ bee-hive” houses in Harris, ex- 
amined by him in the course of last sum- 
mer. These primitive buildings are wholly 
of stone, and are probably the work of the 
early inhabitants, and yet in Uig they are 
still the summer abodes of a portion of the 
people; and Captain Thomas gave an ac- 
count of the curious social arrangements 
which the diminutive size of the houses 
renders necessary, the doors being only 
about two feet square. A very remark- 
able example occurs in the Long Island, 
where twelve of the houses are built close 
to each other, with doors and passages 
from the one to the other, and forming 
probably the abode of several families. 
Captain Thomas considers these houses to 
be the Scottish or Irish type of the earliest 
domestic artificial dwelling in the islands, 
In the outer Hebrides are to be found ex- 
amples of the abodes called in Orkney 
“ Picts’ houses ;” and one of them at Nisi- 
bost, in Harris, was recently excavated, 
consisting of a pear-shaped chamber, with 
two bee-hive houses in connection with it, 
of which Captain Thomas produced a plan, 


In this house were found part of a quern, 
bits of native pottery, and bones of the 
ox, sheep, deer, seal, and dog. Near the 
“ Picts’ house” is a cromlech, probably 
giving name to the place—* Hangerbost.” 
It consisted of seven stones placed in a 
circle, covered by a capstone; and under 
it was found a human skeleton, of which 
the skull was removed, and now presented 
to the Society. This relic is by the in- 
habitants attributed to the Fingalians. 

Some discussion ensued, in which Mr. 
Milne Home, Mr. Robert Chambers, Mr. 
Joseph Robertson, and Mr. Stuart took 
part. The latter described a circular un- 
derground house recently discovered in 
Forfarshire, and suggested the great im- 
portance of fullowing the example of Cap- 
tain Thomas, in preserving plans and draw- 
ings of these remains on being first dis- 
covered. 

2. Notice of a Stereograph of the Mis- 
sal used by Queen Mary at Fotheringhay, 
recently procured from St. Petersburg, 
presented to the Society, with a Stereo- 
scope and Stand, by Professor C. Piazzi 
Smyth. By R. M. Smith, Esq., F.S.A. 
Scot. 

This communication was in the form 
of a letter from Professor Charles Piazzi 
Smyth, of which the following is an ab- 
stract :—Among the objects of interest in 
Russia of which I was enabled to bring 
away photographic records during my re- 
cent visit was a stereograph of Queen 
Mary’s Fotheringhay Missal, a subject 
which has perhaps sufficient’ of national 
interest about it to justify my requesting 
you to present a copy in a suitable stereo- 
scope to the Society of Antiquaries in 
Scotland. Although my visit to the great 
empire of the North-East was mainly con- 
nected with science, still, when I heard in 
St. Petersburg of there being in the Im- 
perial Library of that city a very precious 
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manuscript volume that had belonged to 
Queen Mary, and which had been written 


in (some also added, illuminated by her) ” 


during her English captivity, I could not 
but be anxious to bring back to her own 
country some veri-facsimile of the handi- 
craft of one as talented as unfortunate, 
and as much misunderstood by some as 
admired by others. This was a matter 
of considerable difficulty, but at length, 
through the kindness of a Russian lady, 
the Emperor’s permission was asked and 
obtained. The book proved to be a mo- 
derate-sized quarto of between two and 
three hundred pages, vellum, and bound 
in dark crimson velvet with gilt clasps. 
On a careful examination, we found the 
general description given of it by,Prince 
Labanoff in the 7th vol. of his Lettres de 
Marie Stuart extremely exact. It is de- 
scribed by able authorities as a superb 
manuscript in Gothic characters, magnifi- 
cently enriched with arabesque miniatures 
in gold and brilliant colours of the first 
order, and must have been the work of 
distinguished professional hands. No part 
of the writing proper, or illumination, are 
by the unfortunate Queen; it is probably 
earlier than her mature day. The 25th 
page bears the legend, in the Queen’s own 
hand :— 


** Ce livre est & moi, Marie, Royne, 1554.” 


This was about four years before her mar- 
riage with the Dauphin. 

It is mentioned in the Chartley Cata- 
logue of her belongings in August, 1586, 
under the name of a Livre d’ Heures, and 
again under that of a matins-book in the 
“Inventoyre of the Jewells, &., of the 
late Queene of Scottes,” in February, 1587, 
as bound in velvet with corner- pieces, 
middle-plates, and clasps of gold adorned 
with diamonds. It appears to have been 
her companion through all her varied ca- 
reer, and finally during her long imprison- 
ment in England. Here it was thought 
she began to enter in it her mournful 
thoughts, always in French, and generally 
in verse. Every spare portion of page is 
thus occupied, and one of the pages in 
the photographic view, the only originally 
blank-page in the book, is covered with 
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verses and memoranda of various dates, 
filled in at last sideways and cornerways. 
Professor Smyth then goes on to prove 
very skilfully that the book was a gift to 
the Queen from her royul lover; hence 
her careful preservation and constant use 
of it. He also mentions the erasure of 
numerous coats of arms throughout the 
book, and supposes these to have been 
the arms of England blended with her 
own, which, it is well known, were used 
by her as Dauphiness on the death of the 
English Queen Mary. An example of such 
a blank and rudely-rubbed shield exists on 
the right hand of the photograph. It is 
gathered, from certain entries, that the 
book was kept about the English Court 
till 1615. It was then lost sight of until 
the early years of the French Revolution, 
when, stript of its costly binding, the vo- 
lume was bought at a cheap rate in Paris 
amidst a heap of plunder from the Royal 
Library there, by M. Dombrousky, then at- 
tached to the Russian Embassy in France, 
and by him transmitted to St. Petersburg. 

On the right page is a specimen of the 
illumination; on the left the Queen’s 
manuscript. The miniature represents 
King David with an open book and a 
harp before him, Jerusalem in the dis- 
tance, and beside him a model of the 
Temple, in the sky an appearance of the 
Deity, and underneath the miniature in 
Gothic character the beginning of the 38th 
Psalm in Latin. The floral ornamentation 
is extremely beautiful,—numerous Scot- 
tish plants are introduced, the ivy, con- 
volvolus, strawberry, apple blossom, bul- 
rush, &c., and, above all, the thistle, which 
the artist has never been tired of repro- 
ducing. 

The Queen’s manuscript consists of 
verses and memoranda, of which the fol- 
lowing are specimens, near the top of the 


page :— 


** Qui jamais davantage aist contraire le sort ; 
Si la vie m’est moins utile que la mort! 
Et plustot que cha(n)ger de mes maux 
Vadventure ; 
Chacun change pour moi d’humeur et de 
nature. 
* Marie R.” 
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Underneath this,— 

** xviii d’octobre, advertir Fl.»’”’ 

** Escrire au seqritaire © pour Douglas.” 
Various verses follow, both signed and 
unsigned. 

The photograph was exhibited under 
the microscope, and portions of the manu- 
script enlarged to the size of the original. 

The cordial thanks of the Society were 


voted to Professor Smyth; as also to 
Madame de Lerche of St. Petersburg, 
through whose good offices the Professor 
obtained access to the Missal. 

Several donations to the Museum were 
announced, particularly a brass cannon of 
curious design, fuund near Wemyss Castle ; 
and a specimen of enamelled brass-work 
of the fourteenth century. 


ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


March 1. At a Committee meeting 
held at Arklow-house, present—A. J. B. 
BERESFORD-Hops, Esq., (the President,) 
in the chair; F. H. Dickinson, Esq., J. 
F. France, Esq., Rev. 8. S. Greatheed, 
Rev. T. Helmore, Rev. G. H. Hodson, 
Hon. F. Lygon, M.P., Rev. W. Scott, R. 
E. E. Warburton, Esq,, Rev. B. Webb, 
and Rev. G. Williams—the Rev. John C. 
Jackson, M.A., of 5, Chatham-place East, 
Hackney, N.E., and Charles J. Phipps, 
Esq., architect, of 5, Paragon-buildings, 
Bath, were elected ordinary members. 

In reply to an invitation, it was re- 
solved that a deputation of the Society 
should attend a congress of Architectu- 
ral Societies at Cambridge, in Whitsun- 
week, 

R. P. Pullan, Esq., met the Committee, 
and exhibited his original sketch for the 
polychromatic decoration of the interior 
of St. John’s, Hawarden, the design of 
which, as well as the execution, had been 
by mistake attributed to the Rev. J. 
Troughton. Mr. Pullan also exhibited 
the drawings of the new church of St. 
Thomas, East Orchard, Dorsetshire, de- 
signed by himself in conjunction with Mr. 
Evans; also his competition drawings for 
the Cambridge Town-hall, and for the 
Wallace Monument. He submitted also 
the photographs of his design for Lille 
Cathedral, which he proposes to publish 
with illustrative letter-press. 

The Rev. G. Williams spoke of the un- 
satisfactory decision of the judges in the 
competition for the new Town-hall at 
Cambridge; and the Committee agreed 
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to publish the protest of the Cambridge 
Architectural Society on the subject. He 
also laid on the table two papers by Mr. 
N. Deck, on the Ecclesiology of Cam- 
bridgeshire. 

W. Slater, Esq., exhibited an internal 
perspective of the church of St. Kitt’s, as 
now finished. It was agreed to give this 
view inthe“Ecclesiologist.” He also shewed 
the designs for a new church at Bray, near 
Dublin, and spoke of the hardship of the 
interference of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners in all architectural works in Ire- 
land. His drawings for the stall-work 
of Chichester Cathedral were also consi- 
dered. 

Numerous designs and drawings were 
exhibited. 

Drawings of a new memorial chapel- 
school at Orford, Lancashire, by Joseph 
Clarke, Esq. ; who also discussed with the 
committee the subject for the Society’s 
colour-prize for 1861, to be given in con- 
nexion with the Architectural Museum. 

Designs for the restoration of Al- 
vington Church, Gloucestershire; Wool- 
aston Church, Gloucestershire; Lulling- 
ton Church, Staffordshire; and Bampton 
Church, Oxfordshire; also for new churches 
at Fernham, Longcot, Berkshire; and 
Bourton, Shrivenham, Berkshire: by J. 
W. Hugall, Esq. 

For a new Vicarage at Great Maple- 
stead, Essex; for additions to the church 
of North Kelsey, Lincolnshire; and for 
new schools at Monkton Deverill, Wilts: 
by W. White, Esq. ; 

For a new tower to Christ Church, 
Pendlebury, near Manchester; and for a 
new church in the neighbourhood of Gra- 
ham’s Town: by G. F. Bodley, Esq. 
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The Rev. G. H. Hodson mentioned the 
present state of the subject of the Hodson 
Memorial Tomb, in Lichfield Cathedral. 
It was unanimously agreed that the new 
site, now proposed, viz., under the western- 
most arch of the south side of the choir, 
—immediately behind the stalls,—was a 
very good one, and better than the ori- 
ginal scheme of placing the monument 
behind the arcade of the south wall of the 
choir aisle. 

The Hon. F. Lygon proposed the ar- 
rangement ofa festival, or a union of choirs, 
in connection with the Motett choir. A 
sub-committee was nominated to consider 
the subject. 

F. G. Lee, Esq., mentioned his proposed 
restoration of the remains of the Arch- 
- bishop’s Palace, at Meopham, Kent, a build- 
ing of the time of Henry III. 

The Committee also examined a pho- 
tograph of a marble reredos, designed by 
G. E. Steel, Esq., and carved by Mr. Earp; 
photographs of the proposed new fagade 
for Trinity Chapel, Knightsbridge, and of 
the new Church in Windmill-street, both 
by R. Brandon, Esq.; designs for a new 
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Parsonage at St. Nicholasat Wade, Thanet, 
and for the restoration of Hambledon 
Church, Hants, both by W. M. Teulon, 
Esq.; for the restoration of Merthyr 
Cynog Church, Brecon, and for the re- 
building of Llanlleonfil Church, Brecon, 
both by C. Buckeridge, Esq.; for Union 
Chapels to be added to the Poorhouses of 
Long Ashton and Bourton; alternative 
designs for a new Church at Ebbw Vale, 
Monmouthshire ; for the new Church of 
St. Luke, Bedminster, Bristol; for the re- 
storation of Chew Magna Church, Somer- 
setshire; for a new Vicarage for the same 
parish; and for new Schools at Middles- 
borough, Yorkshire, all by J. Norton. Esq. ; 
and the designs for secular Pointed houses 
at Folkestone and Durham, and for shop- 
fittings in the same style at Durham, by 
Messrs, Walton and Robson. 

Subsequently a sub-committee met in 
the Architectural Museum, and selected as 
the subject for the Colour Prize for 1861 
a cast of two figures from the hollow 
moulding of the Porte Rouge of Notre 
Dame, Paris, 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


Feb, 23. W. S. W. Vaux, Esq., Pre- 
sident, in the chair. 

W. H. Rolfe, Esq., was elected a member 
of the Society. 

A paper was read by the President, giv- 
ing an account of a collection of Oriental 
coins, formed by Col. Abbott, principally 
during a residence in the Punjab. The 
most remarkable coins of which a descrip- 
tion was given were some of the Bactrian 
series. Mr. Vaux also called attention to 
two gold coins of Diodotus, the first Greek 
ruler of Bactriana, in the collection of 
Major Hay. They are of extreme rarity, 
only one other specimen, that in the French 
collection, being at present known. 


March 22. W.S.W. Vaux, Esq., Pre- 
sident, in the chair. 
The Hon. J. L. Warren, and G. Worms, 
Esq., were elected members of the Society. 
Mr. R. Stuart Poole read a paper on 
7 


two Cretan coins in the British Museum. 
One of the coins is of Polyrrhenium and 
the other of Priansus, the former ex- 
tremely rare, and the latter probably 
unique: both formed part of the famous 
Northwick collection. On the obverse of 
each is the head of Pallas to the right, 
while the type of the reverse is an owl 
standing on an amphora, similar to that 
of the well-known Athenian tetradrachms. 
The legends are, on the one MOATPHNIOQN, 
and on the other MPIAN3I MIYPIlI AKA. 
The coins of the Isle of Crete form one of 
the most interesting and individual groups 
in the range of Greek numismatics. They 


“not only illustrate the history of one of 


the earliest homes of Greek civilization, 
and preserve precious records of the my- 
thology of the island, but shew that Crete 
had a special school of medallic art dis- 
tinct from the noble art of Greece pro- 
per, Thrace, and Macedon, the harder 
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and more Persian style of the eastern 
part of Asia Minor, or that of Magna 
Grecia and Sicily, which, by overloading 
its works with ornament, fell short of the 
severely grand excellence of true Greek 
art. The medallic sehool of Crete fell, 
however, into the errors of treating 
their subjects in too pictorial a manner, 
and of selecting types but ill-adapted for 
representation on coins. Such, for in- 
stance, as the sacred plane-tree, with Eu- 
ropa seated upon it, which appears on 
some of the coins of Gortyna. The eon- 
nexion between the Cretans and the in- 
habitants of the neighbouring northern 
and eastern shores of the Mediterranean, 
which is first evidenced by Egyptian mo- 
numents of the twelfth or thirteenth cen- 
tury B.C., is also shewn by their coins 
bearing analogous types shewing the pre- 
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valence of a low form of nature-worship. 
The earliest Cretan coins are probably of 
about the time of the invasion of Xerxes; 
and bearing the types of the Minotaur 
and of the famous Cretan labyrinth, prove 
the extreme antiquity of the tradition 
eonnected with them, which has been 
doubted, owing to the silence of Hesiod 
and Herodotus concerning it. The Agi- 
netan standard appears to have prevailed 
in Crete until the time of Alexander; but 
eventually the Attic standard came to be 
adopted. From the evidence of the coins 
addueed by Mr. Poole and others, of 
Cnossus, Cydonia, Gortyna, and Hier- 
apytna, it would appear that eities be- 
yond the continent were admitted as 
members of the Achwan League, though 
of the exact period when this took place 
history affords no clue. 


CAMBRIDGE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


Feb. 9. The first meeting of the Society 
for the Lent Term was held in the Cam- 
bridge Philosophical Society’s Rooms, the 
Very Rev. the Dean or Ety in the chair. 

Mr. T. T. Falkener, St. John’s Coll. ; 
Mr. R. Hanson, Trinity Coll.; Mr. H. B. 
Beedham, Clare Coll. ; and Mr. T. Miller, 
Trinity Coll., were elected members. 

Dr. Goodwin made a communication 
concerning the lantern at Ely. He shewed 
by a model the original construction by 
Alan de Walsingham, carefully pointing 
out the alterations which it has undergone, 
so far as can be ascertained. It is now 
known that it was originally a eampanile, 
for there exist documents giving a detailed 
account of the bells. He explained the 
several questions which are being discussed 
concerning the present restoration, and in 
conclusion stated that the committee are 
still in want of funds for carrying this out. 
The “Times” had made a clerical error of 
£1,000 in its statement of their accounts, 
as they have really received under £3,500, 
whereas that journal made it appear that 
they had nearly £4,500. They intend 
to commence work in the spring in the 
hope of adequate support. 


Feb, 23. The second meeting for the 
Gent. Maa. Vor. CCVIII. 


Lent Term was held, the Rev. R. H. 
Lvarp in the Chair. 

Mr. R. F. Woodward, Trinity College, 
was elected a member. 

Mr. Williams read a lecture on Roman 
Basilicas. He traced back the history of 
the Roman basiliea to the original Stoa 
Basileios at Athens, which derived its 
name from the Archon Basileius, as being 
the court where he administered justice. 
The first was introduced to Rome by the 
celebrated Marcus Porcius Cato (B.c. 210), 
from whom the basilica then erected was 
named Porcia. This was shortly followed 
by the Basilica Sempronia, built by Titus 
Sempronius in B.c. 171, from which time 
the wealthy citizens of Rome vied with 
one another in erecting these public monu- 
ments of their wealth, until the city num- 
bered no fewer than twenty; Paulus 
Emilius, Julius Cesar, Pompey, and Au- 
gustus being among the founders. The 
lecturer traced the modifications which 
they underwent in their furm and in their — 
use, being originally mere open cloisters 
designed for judicial purposes; he then 
described the ground-plan and arrange. 
ments of the basilicas, which all followed 
one general type, being large rectangular 
buildings, with side aisles, single or double, 
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generally with galleries, having at the 
extreme end, opposite the principal en- 
trance, a semicircular recess, in the centre 
of which was the curule-chair of the pre- 
siding judge with his assessors on either 
side. He mentioned the cancelle, or 
screens of lattice-work, by which portions 
of the area were set apart for particular 
purposes, from which we derive the words 
chancel and chancellor, and illustrated the 
exedra, or chambers attached to the basi- 
lica, from the Senate-house at Cambridge 
and the pubiic halls of Birmingham, 
Leeds, and Liverpool. He particularly 
described from Pollio Vitruvius the ba- 
silica erected by that architect at Fanum, 
and considered it not improbable that he 
might also have designed those of Pompey 
and Cesar in Rome, as he was military 
engineer and architect to the latter in 
Africa, B.c. 46, and dedicated his well- 
known treatise on architecture to Augus- 
tus in extreme old age. The lecturer 
then shewed what features the Christian 
churches, especially those of the Roman- 
esque period, had borrowed from the 
Roman basilica, and illustrated his re- 
marks by the curious discovery made by 
Professor Willis, in Norwich Cathedral, 
of the remains of the old episcopal throne 
in the centre of the apse, occupying the 
very position of the presiding judge in the 
Roman basilica, These analogies Mr. 
Williams accounted for, not only by the 
fact that many Roman basilicas were con- 
verted into churches under Constantine, 
for which he adduced historical evidence, 
but also by the further observation that 
the earliest churches were built on the 
plan of the basilicas, that being found the 
form best adapted to the Christian wor- 
ship and ritual. This remark he pro- 
ceeded to illustrate by two of the earliest 
Christian basilicas with which he was most 
familiar, viz., those erected under the Em- 
peror Constantine at Bethlehem and Jeru- 
salem, the arrangement of which he de- 
scribed, referring for further illustration 
to the description given by Eusebius of 
the basilica of Paulinus at Tyre, in which 
the dedication sermon was preached by 
the historian, and to the description given 
by St. Paulinus of Nola, in his letter to 
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Severus, of the basilicas erected by him- 
self both at Nola and Funda. He alluded, 
in conclusion, to the seven Cardinal basi- 
licas of Rome, which he had not himself 
seen, and which did not properly belong 
to his subject, which was the basilicas, 
not of Christian, but of pagan Rome, in 
their bearing on the history of ecclesiasti- 
cal architecture. 

The lecture was illustrated throughout 
by the ground-plans and drawings in the 
magnificent work of Canina on Christian 
Architecture. 

The Chairman, on thanking Mr. Wil- 
liams for his lecture, drew attention to 
several points which had been alluded to 
by the lecturer, amongst others the pecu- 
liar arrangement for the bishop and his 
clergy in the early Christian basilicas. 
Some discussion was also raised as to the 
orientation of these churches. 


March 8, The third meeting for the 
Lent Term was held in the Philosophical 
Society’s rooms, Mr. C. H. CooPEr in the 
Chair. 

Mr. Faweett read a few notes on the 
Churches of Bassingbourne, Abington 
Pigotts, and Guilden Morden, explaining 
some curious parts about them. 

Mr. J. W. Clark then read a paper on the 
history of All Saints’ Church. He spoke 
strongly against the proposed removal in- 
stead of restoration of the church on histo- 
rical grounds. A church of the same name 
had stood there for eight centuries. There 
is a tradition that it belonged to the Priory 
of St. Albans in 1007, At any rate, it was 
given in 1180 to the nuns of Greencroft, 
by Sturmi of Cambridge. It was sub- 
sequently used by the Brethren of the 
Hospital of St. John, as their chapel ; and 
by the Scholars of King’s Hall. There is 
in existence a curious document, ordering 
a yearly mass for the soul of Richard 
Holme, who was Master of King’s Hall in 
1425. No part of the existing building 
is very ancient. The tower is early Per- 
pendicular: and the nave later in the 
same style. The chancel was rebuilt in 
1726. In conclusion, Mr. Clark urged 
that if the church is to go, all care should 
be taken to make the new one as good as 
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possible. He spoke in favour of brick, 
a material easily obtainable here: instanc- 
ing the churches of Italy and north Ger- 
many, where brick is proved to be sus- 
ceptible of very splendid treatment, and 
was used because placed by nature ready 
to the builders’ hands. 


March 22. The fourth meeting for the 
Lent Term was held in the Philosophical 
Society’s room, the Rev. the PresipEnt 
in the chair. 

Mr. J. R. Lee, Caius College, was elected 
a member. 

The Rev. H. R. Luard made some re- 
marks concerning the congress which it is 
proposed to hold in Cambridge at the close 
of the Easter Term. He announced that 
Whitsun-week had been decided as the 
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most convenient time, and that pros- 
pectuses would be issued nearer the time. 

Mr. J. W. Clark read a paper on the 
Roman Catacombs. He discussed the 
derivation of the word catacomb, and 
thoroughly explained the construction and 
nature of these curious subterranean 
caverns. The several theories of their 
origin and use were fully discussed, and 
several narratives of authenticated Chris- 
tian martyrdoms were related. LIllustra- 
tions were shewn of the curious chapels 
formed in them, but the description of the 
decoration and colouring of these were 
left for a future lecture, which Mr. Clark 
hopes to give next Term. 

After some discussion the meeting sepa- 
rated. 


CHESTER ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Feb. 13. At the monthly meeting in 
the Society’s Rooms, St. Peter’s Church- 
yard, the Rev. Canon BLoMFIELpD in the 
chair, the Rev. T. N. Hutchinson de- 
livered a lecture on Gothic Windows and 
Window Tracery, taking his examples 
mainly from Cheshire and Welsh sources. 

The earliest good and perfect Norman 
window he had met with in Cheshire was 
in the Priory ruins at Birkenhead, a win- 
dow the masonry of which had clearly 
never been tampered with; and the date 
of this was closely followed by one in the 
nave of St. John’s Church, Chester. Later 
still than these came a window in the 
south aisle of the choir of St. John’s, now 
used as a doorway into the house known 
as St. John’s Priory, the external mould- 
ings of which remained in all their original 
sharpness on the south side of the arch- 
way. Remains of a fine Norman arcade 
were visible here and there in St. John’s 
Church, but these had in past days been 
ruthlessly cut away to make room for 
wretched monuments. Norman windows 
and doorways were originally very small, 
and corresponded both in style and cha- 
racter; but as the style progressed, these 
features were not maintained. Go.d ex- 
amples of the Transition period were pre- 
sented by windows in yarious parts of St. 


John’s, especially the lancet lights in the 
early porch of that fine old church. There 
was a three-lancet window in the small 
chapel at Beddgelert, and a similar but 
larger specimen in the canons’ vestry at 
Chester Cathedral. The climax of the 
lancet style was to be traced in the three- 
light window at the sides, and the five- 
light windows of the east end of the chap- 
ter-house of the Cathedral. The clere- 
story of St. John’s belonged to the Early 
English period, and windows no doubt ori- 
ginally gave light to each triforium. 
There was a series of six Early English 
windows in the outer wall of the ele- 
gant staircase in the refectory, or King’s 
School. Geometrical forms came first into 
use in the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, Westminster Abbey choir and tran- 
sept being the earliest pute specimen of 
the style now known. Before the close of 
the thirteenth century the “Geometrical 
Decorated” style had developed itself. 
Saighton Grange, near Chester, possessed 
a window, looking out into the court, il- 
lustrative of the transition from the lancet 
of the Early English to the complete win- 
dow of the decorative period. In a win- 
dow at Birkenhead Priory, two arches 
were under to support a circle; the same 
idea, doubled, appearing in a window in 
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the north side of the Cathedral. The same 
thing foliated was to be seen in a small 
piscina in one of the aisles of the choir. 
This idea, yet again amplified, occurred in 
the Cathedral of Lincoln. In Leominster 
Church there was a very beautiful spe- 
cimen of the more elaborate style of work 
now prevalent, the “ball-flower” ornament, 
as it is called, running round the interior 
of the arch, &c., a feature peculiar to 
Gloucestershire and Herefordshire. An 
early three-light window, or rather three 
windows side by side, surrounded by a 
Gothic arch, may be seen in the lately-re- 
stored portions of the Lady-chapel. A 
very early English one still remained in 
the east end of the Warburton Chapel, in 
St. John’s Church. On the east side of 
St. Oswald’s Church (the south transept 
of the Cathedral) might be seen an early 
window of five lights, indicative of the 
period when the Geometrical style had not 
become perfectly developed. Another, of 
four lights, in the same aisle, resembled 
the latter, but was filled up with trefoiled 
tracery, whereas its companion was adorned 
with quatrefolis. A good and curious tre- 
foiled window still gave light to the stair- 
case leading from the eastern cloister up 
to the ancient dormitory of the Abbey. 
An amplification of the trefoiled tracery 
might be referred to in an existing win- 
dow of Carlisle Cathedral. What is 
technically known as “window tracery” 
formed the next process of development. 
A window on the south side of Bebington 
Church would supply an early specimen 
of this style; another, in the same church, 
shewed the introduction of the ogee arch. 
A better-developed ogee window remained 
at Birkenhead Priory. The principles of 
what is called “ flowing decorated” tracery 
were exhibited in a four-light window in 
St. Oswald’s, Chester; while the inter- 
mediate link between geometrical and de- 
corated tracery was illustrated by a window 
in the clerestory of the same parish 
church. The elements of another class of 
decorated, known as “intersecting tra- 
cery,” occurred in a window in St. Peter’s 
Church, at the High Cross. The tower 
of Bunbury Church, near Tarporley, af- 
forded a good specimen of flowing tracery. 
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Chester itself possessed a wonderful series 
of original examples of the several styles 
of Gothic windows from the earliest times, 
a peculiarity first pointed out by Mr. Ash- 
pitel, in the Journal of the British Arche- 
ological Association. A window of three 
lights at Bunbury, and another at Nant- 
wich, were later specimens of the Decorated 
period. The “Flamboyant” style was one 
which, though long exceedingly popular 
on the Continent, found few imitators in 
England, no church being known in this 
country as referable to this class of archi- 
tecture; there was, however, a window of 
the Flamboyant charaeter in the Church of 
Llandysilio, on the Menai Straits, North 
Wales. As examples of the style, two 
large circular windows were exhibited from 
Amiens and St. Ouen, Rouen. The tower 
of Bebington Church presented a “ square- 
headed trefoil” window, a style which 
belonged rather to the castellated and do- 
mestic architecture of the period, and was 
employed by Mr. Penson in the construc- 
tion of the new militia barracks at Ches- 
ter. Now came the transition from Deco- 
rated to Perpendicular, and a window in 
the north transept of the Cathedral af- 
forded a good example of the style. The 
same edifice contributed a very early spe- 
cimen of Perpendicular work, a_ tho- 
roughly Perpendicular window, and a very 
painful specimen to look at, the Consistory 
Court at the south-west corner of the 
nave of the Cathedral. The large west 
window of the nave was a very elegant 
specimen of the certainly not very elegant 
style. The circular tracery intersecting 
this noble window gave a richness to it 
not at all natural to this usually tame 
style of architecture. St. Mary’s Church, 
Chester, supplied specimens of the latest 
recognisable period of Perpendicular tra- 
cery, and would appropriately bring his 
(the lecturer’s) remarks to a close. 

Mr. Williams, commenting on the lec- 
turer’s reference to the existence of Early 
English architecture in Llandysilio and 
Beddgelert churches, remarked that this 
peculiar style must have been known in 
the Principality by some other name than 
that of Early English; for that, at the 
period in question, no Englishman dare 
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shew his face either at Beddgelert or Llan- 
dysilio. He remembered, however, that 
there was a circular-headed arch in the 
Church of Penmon, in Anglesey; so that 


it would seem that English architects 
(who were generally monks, by the way) 
had access to places denied to the rest of 
their fellow countrymen, 


EXETER DIOCESAN ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


March 1. At a monthly committee 
meeting in the College Hall, South-street, 
the Rev. W. T. A. Raprorp, Rector of 
Down St. Mary, in the chair, the Right 
Hon. Earl Fortescue, Hon. Mark Rolle, 
and Sir G. S. Stucley, Bart., were elected 
members. 

An invitation from the Cambridge Ar- 


chitectural Society to attend the Congress, 
to be holden at Cambridge in Whitsun- 
week, was communicated to the meeting, 
and due acknowledgment was directed to 
be made for it. 

It was further resolved that the next 
quarterly meeting be held on Thursday, 
April 19. 


KENT ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. . 


4pril 12. At a council meeting held at 
Maidstone, present — Marquess Camden, 
K.G., President, in the chair; Sir Walter 
Stirling, Bart., F.R.S.; Rev. Canon Robert- 
son; Rev. F. Wrench; Rev. Beale Poste ; 
Major Scott; J. Rogers, Hsq., F.R.S.; 
J. Crosby, Esq., F.R.S.; W. Clayton, 
Esq.; T. Thurston, Esq.; Rev. Lambert 
B. Larking, Hon. Sec.,—twenty new 
members were elected. 

A letter was read from Monsieur Cou- 
sin, President de la Société de Dunkerque, 


in the name of the Société Francais 
d’ Archeologie, inviting the members of the 
Kent Archeological Society to attend the 
twenty-seventh Session of the ‘ Congrés 
Archzologique d’ France,” at Dunkirk, on 
the 16th of August next; and resolutions 
were passed accepting the invitation, and 
inviting the French Society to participate 
in the Congress of the Kent Society, at 
Dover, on the Ist of August. After some 
routine business, the council adjourned till 
the second week in June. 


LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


Feb. 27. At the February meeting, held 
at the Town Hall, T. Nevinson, Esq., in 
the chair, Mr. Gresley exhibited five iron 
arrow-beads, purchased at Salisbury about 
twenty years ago, and said to have been 
then recently found in the moat at Cla- 
rendon, Wiltshire. Four of them are 
barbed, and the other forked. One of the 
latter description was found some years 
ago at the Bird’s Nest, about two miles 
from Leicester, near the road to Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch, and is now in the collection 
of M. H. Bloxam, Esq. Mr. Gresley also 
exhibited two powder-flasks from the ar- 
moury at Alton Towers. They are pro- 
bably of German manufacture, and of 
about the date 1600. One of them is of 
horn, and has incised upon it a man with 


a shield and a knife or sword, prepared ta 
repel the assault of a wild beast which is 
rushing towards him. A flask very simi- 
larly ornamented is in the Meyrick Collec- 
tion, (see Skelton’s “ Engtaved Illustra 
tions,” &c., pl. exxiv. fig. 6). The other is 
of wood, carved on one side with arabesque 
work, and the other inlaid with ivory, 
representing a sportsman with his dog, 
shooting a deer under a tree. Other in- 
laid portions of ivory have arabesque orna- 
ments, birds, a house with a man drawing 
water from a well, and a nude figure stab- 
bing herself with a sword. 

Mr. Hill exhibited a pedigree of Sir 
William Burton, of Stockerstone, drawn 
up by one of his descendants, the Rev. 
Humphrey Mitchell, Rector of Blaston 
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St. Giles, about 1711. Mr. Hill also ex- 
hibited tracings of portions of the stained 
glass remaining in Stockerstone Church. 

Mr. Goddard exhibited an early trans- 
lation of Thomas 4 Kempis, and a small 
Bible with silver corners and clasps, print- 
ed at Cambridge by J. Field, 1653. Oliver 
Cromwell is said to have distributed these 
small but well-printed editions of the Holy 
Scriptures among his soldiers. 

Mr. G. H. Nevinson exhibited a number 
of Roman coins, among which were some 
third-brass of Gallienus and Tetricus found 
near Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 

The Chairman exhibited a marble tablet 
of the Adoration of the Magi, of good de- 
sign and execution. Portions of it had 
been gilded. 

Mr. Gresley exhibited a rubbing of the 
monumental brass at Castle Donington of 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, 


March7. At the March meeting at the 
Castle of Newcastle, Joun CuayTon, Esq., 
V.-P., in the chair, Dr. Bruce read his 
paper on the second inscribed slab lately 
found at Carlisle, and already given in the 
GENTLEMAN’s MaGazINeE >, 

Dr. Charlton exhibited a bronze tripod 
vessel, of the medieval period, recently 
found at Hexham; and Mr. F. R. Wilson, 
architect, of Alnwick, read a paper styled 
“ New Notes on Chibburn,” in which he 
maintained that the existing buildings be- 
long not to the fourteenth, but to the six- 
teenth century. 

Dr. Charlton read a very interesting 
paper on “ North Tynedale and the Bor- 
ders in the Sixteenth Century,” some ex- 
tracts from which we subjoin. 

The division of the country between 
four principal families is thus described :— 
“Sir Robert Bowes, in his report upon 
the state of the Borders in 1550, tells us 
that ‘the countreye of North Tyneduill, 
which is more plenished with wild and 
misdemeaned people, may mak of men 
upon horsbak and upon foote about six 
hundred. They stand most by fower sur- 
names, whereof the Charletons be the 
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Robert Staunton, Esq., and Agnes his wife. 
She died on the 18th of July, 1458, and 
the monument was then executed, spaces 
being lft in the fillet of brass which has 
the inscription for the subsequent inser- 
tion of the day.and year of her husband’s 
death, which, however, was never completed. 
This is by far the finest brass remaining 
in the county, excepting perhaps one of an 
ecclesiastic at Bottesford. There are good 
wood engravings of this brass in Boutell’s 
“ Monumental Brasses of England,” and a 
short notice of it at p. 40 of that work. 

It was resolved that the next annual 
general meeting of the Society should be 
held at Lutterworth, and that the Rev. 
R. Burnaby, T. Nevinson, and J. Thomp- 
son, Esqrs., and the Secretaries, be ap- 
pointed a sub-committee for making the 
requisite arrangements. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


chiefe. And in all services or charge im- 
pressed uppon that countrey, the Charle- 
tons, and such as be under their rule, be 
rated for the one-half of that countrey ; 
the Robsons for a quarter; and the Dodds 
and Mylbornes for another quarter. Of 
every surname there be certayne families 
or graves [graynes], of which there be 
certeyne hedesmen that leadeth and an- 
swerith all for the rest.’” 

This was the state of things in the six- 
teenth century, differing little from what 
it had been five hundred years before: 
—“During the reign of Henry VIII., 
there was almost constant war upon the 
Borders, even when the monarchs of Eng- 
land and Scotland were at seeming peace 
with one another. It was a war of re- 
prisals, of constant inroads from one side 
or the other, and was conducted in the 
most merciless fashion. In 1523, a tre- 
mendous raid was made into Scotland, 
from all parts of the marches, at the sug- 
gestion of the English king. The Earl of 
Northumberland, writing to the king, pro- 
mises ‘ to lett slippe secretlie them of Tin- 
daill and Riddisdaill, for th’ annoyaunce 
of Scotlande. God sende them all goode 
spede!’ Sir Ralph Fenwick led the men 
of Tyndale, and Sir William Heron the 
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men of Redesdale, on this foray into 
Teviotdale.” 

These deadly foes, however, would unile 
when there was a prospect of plunder: 
—“ In 1528, William Charlton of Shot- 
lyngton and Archibald Dodd, with two 
Scotsmen, Harry Noble and Roger Arm- 
strong, rode a foray into the bishopric of 
Durham. The two Englishmen were here 
acting in union with their hereditary foe ; 
and the inroad upon the county of Durham 
can only be characterized as a thorough 
act of treachery. It confirms the saying 
of a writer of the day, that these Border 
thieves would be Englishmen when they 
will, and Scotsmen when it suited them 
best. In all probability, Noble and Arm- 
strong were ‘broken men,’ outlawed from 
Liddsdale for acts of violence, and who 
had taken refuge among their foes. The 
party, nine in all, entered the county of 
Durham on Monday, January 20, 1528, 
and, advancing to the neighbourhood of 
Wolsingham, seized the parson of Mug- 
gleswick, and bore him off a prisoner. On 
their return, they broke into three houses 
at Penhamside, or Penwoodside, and rob- 
bed and spoiled the gear therein. The 
country rose in pursuit. Edward Horsley, 
the bailiff of Hexham, led the fray. ‘The 
water of Tyne was that nyght one great 
flode, so that the sayd theves couth not 
passe the same at no fordes, but were 
driven of necessitye to a brygge within 
a lordship of myne called Adon Brygge, 
which, by my commandment, was barred, 
chayned, and lokked faste, so that the said 
theves couth not passe with there horses 
over the same, but were constrained to 
leave there horses behynde them, and flee 
away afoote. And upon the same, a ser- 
vaunte of myne, called Thomas Errington, 
ruler of my tenants in those quarters, per- 
sewed after theyme with a sleuthe hounde, 
to the which pursuitte of theyme, after 
the scrye maid, came to them one William 
Charlton, with dyverse other inhabitants 
of Tyndaill, to help to put down these re- 
bellious persons, which forwardness in op- 
pressing mallifactors hath not been sene 
aforetyme in Tyndaill men.’ (Northum- 
berland to Wolsey, 1528.) William 
Charlton, of Shotlyngton (or Shitlington) 
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Hall, was slain in the pursuit by Thomas 
Errington. James or Harry Noble shared 
the same fate; and Roger Armstrong and 
Archie Dodd were taken and executed. 
William Charlton’s body was hung in 
chains at Hexham, James Noble’s on 
Haydon Bridge, and the others were 
treated in the same way at Newcastle and 
Alnwick. The other five outlaws escaped. 
The <ld hall of Shitlington was standing 
till within the last few years.” 

Interdicts and excommunications were 
tried by Cardinal Wolsey and the Arch- 
bishop of Glasgow, but, as may be sup- 
posed, without effect, for Wm. Frankelyn, 
writing to Wolsey in 1524, tells the Car- 
dinal :—“ ‘ After the receipt of your grace’s 
sayd letter, we caused all the chyrches of 
Tindaill to be interdicted, which the theves 
there temerariously disobeyed, and caused 
a Scots frere (friar), the sayd interdiction 
notwithstanding, to mynistre them theyre 
communion of his facion; and one Ector 
Charlton, one of their capeteynes, resaved 
the parsonnes dewties, and served them 
all of wyne.’ The tradition of the country 
tells us that this was Hector Charlton of 
the Boure of Chirdon Burn, the ancestor 
of the late Charlton of Reedsmouth. By 
the expression ‘served them all of wyne,’ 
is probably meant that he provided for 
Mass, as communion under both kinds 
would then be unknown.” 

This Hector Charlton, it seems, had a 
friend in the person of Lord Dacre, the 
Warden of the Marches, at least such was 
one of the charges against Dacre when 
brought to trial for neglect of duty in 
1536 :—“*14. Item, in proof of favour 
borne by the said Lord Dacre to thevs, 
consorting them in their misdemeanour, 
two thieves were taken in Gisland, beside 
Lanercost, with the maynore of certain 
cattle by them, feloniously stolen and de- 
livered to the order of the said Lord 
Dacre, which, at the request of Hector 
Charletin, one of the greatest thieves in 
those parts, familiarly and daily conversant 
with the said Lord Dacre, the said thieves 
were, by the said Lord Dacre, delivered 
to the said Charleton, to be ordered at his 
pleasure, which Hector Clarleton did ran- 
some the said thieves, and suffered them 
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to go at large, for twenty nobles of money, 
which thieves and their friends have de- 
livered and paid the same sum to the said 
Charleton with goods stolen from the 
kiny’s true subjec's.’ Lord Dacre, in his 
answer to this accusation, replies that the 
two men, after being long in prison, were 
found not guilty; and that therefore he 
delivered them to William Charlton and 
Hector Charlton ; ‘and whatt thaie dyd 
with them the sayd Lord knowithe not.’” 

On the Scottish side the fiercest ravager 
seems to have been the Laird of Buccleuch, 
Sir Walter Scott. Buccleuch, as he is gene- 
rally termed, made repeated inroads into 
North Tyne, and directed his attack chiefly 
against the surname of Charlton. One 
great raid was made on the 17th of April, 
1577, when he burnt ten houses in Tyn- 
dale and took the lives of thirty-five per- 
sons. He had, however, frequently in- 
vaded Tyndale previous to this date, as 
appears by letters in the State Paper 
Office, of which, unfortunately, we have 
no copy, and know of them only by the 
short notice attached in the calendars now 
publishing. 

Two letters of Sir John Carey, marshal 
of Berwick, have been printed by the Bor- 
der Club, which detail the ravages of the 
Scots, and one of them explains for my 
Lord Burghley’s satisfaction the origin 
of this “very pretty quarrel” :—“ In 
your honnor’s letter you write in a 
postscript that you would gladly under- 
stande the quarrell that Bucclughe had 
against the Cuarletons, and that Sesforde 
had against the Stories, which would be 
too long and tedious to sett downe at 
large; but for that your honnour requires 
it, I will, as briefly as I can, set it downe. 
First, the quarrell Buclughe hath to the 
Charletons is said to be this. Your hon- 
nour knowes long synce you heard of a 
great rode that the Scottes, as Will 
Harkottes and their fellowes, made uppon 
Tyndale and Ridsdale, wherein they took 
up the whole country, and did very neare 
beggar them for ever—Bucclughe, and the 


rest of the Scottes, having made some 
bragges and crackes, as the country scarse 
durst take anything of theire owne, but 
the Charletons being the sufficientest 
and ablest men uppon the Borders, did 
not only take their owne gondes agayne, 
but also so heartned and persuaded theire 
neyghbors to take theires, and not to be 
afraide, which hath ever synce stuck in 
Bucclughes stomack ; and this is the quar- 
rell for taking theire owne. Mary, he 
makes another quarrell, that long synce, 
in a warr tyme, the Tyndale men should 
go into hys countrie, and there they took 
hys grandfather, and killed divers of his 
countrye, and that they tooke awaye his 
grandfather’s sworde, and would never lett 
him have yt synce. This, sayth he, is the 
quarrell.” 

Dr. Charlton thus concluded his paper : 
— Our object in drawing up these notices 
has been to collect together, from various 
sources, the scattered incidents referred 
to in the State Papers and Border histo- 
ries relative to the doings of the leading 
families in North Tynedale. That it was 
a wild and lawless district at the period 
referred to, there can be no doubt; but 
how much of this was not to be ascribed 
to the position of the country, the border- 
land of a hostile kingdom, where the in- 
habitants were in constant peril of their 
lives, and exposed to the loss of cattle and 
goods without any warning given! Much, 
too, of this lawless spirit was evoked by 
the Border wars of Henry the Eighth with 
Scotland, when the Tyndale and Redes- 
dale men were constantly excited by the 
English Crown to make inroads into Scot- 
land, harrying and destroying all before 
them. We must not judge the wild bor- 
derers by our standards of the present day. 
Had we lived in these times, and had we 
heard that Tyndale and Redesdale were 
about to be ‘ slipped’ against the Scottish 
lands, we should very likely, with old 
Norfolk, have devoutly wished them a 
* God spede !’ ” 
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[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless agreeable, for 
publication, but in order that a copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE containing 
their Communications may be forwarded to them.] 





WALTHAM ABBEY CHURCH. 


Mr. Ursan,—I should not have troubled you with anything more about 
Waltham just at present, had not the introductory remarks prefixed to Sir 
Henry Ellis’s letter, in your last number, made me say what I have not 
said, namely, that “some of the clerestory windows” is “all that I should 
assign” to the reign of Henry II. 

If you will look back to my last letter you will see that I there said 
that it is evident that something was done in Henry II.’s time in the 
transept as well as in the north clerestory, and that the change may very 
likely have amounted to an entire building or rebuilding of that part of 
the church. If you will look back to the very beginning of the contro- 
versy, you will also see that I have all along brought prominently forward 
the fact that all the conventual buildings were added by Henry II. when 
he displaced the secular canons. See p. 12 of my original paper in the 
Essex Transactions. 

The erection of all the conventual buildings of a great monastery, the 
refectory, dormitory, kitchen, Abbot's house, &c., &c., with very likely 
some large reconstructions in the transepts of the church, might very well 
account for a good many boat-loads of Caen stone, even if, which does not 
appear to me at all certain, “ pro petra attrahendé” necessarily means 
merely for bringing the stone, and not for the stone itself as well. But 
there is something more than this. Mr. Hartshorne has kindly sent me a 
fuller and more accurate extract than that given by Sir Henry Ellis, from 
which it appears that there are at least three entries of the kind about 
Waltham, in 1178, 1180, and 1183. That in 1180 is said to be for “ re- 
pairs,” that in 1183 for ‘‘ works.” Here we have the whole thing. 
The “ repairs” of the church and the “ works” of the domestic buildings 
of the Abbey are accurately distinguished. 

That the whole church is of the time of Henry II. seems quite incon- 
sistent with the statement of Gervase which I quoted in my last letter* :— 

“Preecepit itaque Rex ibidem novam edificari ecclesiam cum suis officinis, et post 


aliquot menses in veterem ecclesiam introduci precepit canonicos regulares.” (col. 
1434.) 





* Gent. MaG., Jan. 1860, p. 58. 
Gent. Mac. Vor. CCVIII. 3x 
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That is, surely, he meant to build a new church, but did not build one. 
But the evidence of the Pipe Rolls and that of the building itself com- 
bine to shew that he did repair the old one. 

If the present nave is of the time of Henry II., I do not at all know 
what is to become of the elaborate arguments of my late antagonist in 
your pages. The new doctrine affects him quite as much as it does me. 
His first theory was that the nave was built in 1070—1120. Compared 
with the new date, this becomes almost identical with my own. The 
Reviewer's second theory attributed the church to the reigns of Henry I. 
and Stephen, and he would hardly allow the possibility of a repair under 
Henry II. for which I contended. This third theory, attributing it all to 
Henry II., must be quite as terrible to him as to me. And what now is 
to become of the breaks, the changes, the differences between bay and bay, 
on which so much stress was laid in the course of the Reviewer's argu- 
ments? I should add, How are we to account for the manifest difference 
in style between those parts which I attribute to Henry II. and the rest of 
the building ? The western bays of the north clerestory, the insertions in the 
south transept, the fragment remaining of the conventual buildings, are just 
like work of 1178—1183; i.e. Transitional work ; the rest is pure Ro- 
manesque, I have found many people who could not believe the nave 
was Harold’s work; I have as yet found nobody who thought it was 
Henry II.’s. Architectural and documentary evidence are alike against 
any such belief. 

I am, &c., 
Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 


Lanrwmney, Cardiff, April 11, 1860. 


WORKS AT DOVER, temp. HENRY II. 





Mr. UrnBan, — With reference to Mr. 
Mackenzie Walcott’s letter relating to 
Dover Castle’, allow me to say that, 
among some casual memoranda from the 
Chancellors’ Roll of 26 Hen. IL., (se. 1180,) 
under Chent, he will find,— 

“* Et in Operat, muri circa Cast. de Doura elxv'i. 
& xiij*. & iiij‘. per br. Regis & per vis. Phill. de 
Bisingis & Godw. fil. Amfr. & Walt. de Estia. 
Et quietus est.” 

There is another entry subsequently, 
whether in the same year I am not sure, 





* Gant. Maa., April, 1860, p. 314. 


but in the same reign, for the same pur- 
pose, of £94 7s. 1d. 

This note may aid Mr. M. Walcott to a 
date for some particular portion or other 
of the Dover walling. 

The Chancellor’s Rolls, as they are 
called, are duplicates (to a certain degree) 
of the Pipe Rolls. It is occasionally that 
scraps like these, enlightening history and 
topography, lay hidden among fiscal ac- 
counts. Iam, &e., 

Henry ELtis. 


Bedford-square, April 3, 1860. 
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OUR PARISH—SAINT MILDRED’S, CANTERBURY. 


Mr. UrnBan,— A few months ago you 
gave a view of the church of St. Mildred, 
at Canterbury‘, and called attention to 
the Roman materials worked up in it. 
Perhaps you will allow me to furnish 
some particulars regarding the parish at 
large, as well as of the interior of the 
chureh and its monuments, which have 
long been familiarly known to, and I hope 
appreciated by, me, although I belong to 
a class often accused but too justly of in- 
difference to such matters. 

St. Mildred’s parish occupies the west- 
ernmost part of Canterbury, is bounded 
by the city wall on the south-west, and 
adjoins the ancient Norman castle, the 
remains of which are now used as the city 
gas-works. The liberty of the castle is 
incorporated in the parish, which is hence 
styled St. Mildred’s with St. Mary de 
Castro. 

Of the church your article has left me 
little to say, except to describe the monu- 
ments and the font. 

The fabric of the church has suffered 
much at the hands of repairing vestries 
and jobbing churchwardens. Some forty 
years since the venerable tower was taken 
down, and a fine peal of bells was disposed 
of. At the same time the church was re- 
pewed in the worst possible style, whole 
ranges of venerable oak carved benches 
were removed, and lay about the builder’s 
yard until burnt; a few that happily re- 
main in the church are of great beauty. 
Such destruction as this, which was ef- 
fected at considerable cost, shews how de- 
sirable it is for parishes to have competent 
advice before they proceed to extensive 
alteration of churches. 

The font is a gem of art; it is of 
Bethersden marble and Kentish rag, ela- 
borately carved in Gothic panels, and or- 
namented with roses and I, %. &. alter- 
nately. Some fifty years since it was de- 
faced by several coats of oil paint, by one 
of my predecessors in office, but this I 
hope soon to remove, and to restore the 
font to its original beauty. 





© Gent. Mae., Sept., 1859, p. 243. 


Several ancient monuments exist, but 
they are generally in a defaced state, and 
have been stripped of their brasses. The 
more modern monuments are,—a mural 
tablet at the north side of the altar, for 
Thomas Cranmer, Esq., son of Edmund, 
Archdeacon of Canterbury, and nephew 
of the Archbishop ; he was registrar of the 
archdeaconry, and died 1604, Arms:— 
Cranmer, Argent, on a chevron azure, 
between three pelicans sable, vulning 
themselves, as many cinquefoils or. 

On the south side of the chancel is a 
large altar-tomb for Sir Francis Head, 
Bart., who died 1716. 

A cenotaph in memory of Sir William 
Cranmer, the second son of William Cran- 
mer, Esq., and descended from Edmund, 
the archdeacon. He died 1697. 

The south chancel (now coriverted into 
a vestry) was formerly called Wood’s 
chapel, and belonged to a family of that 
name. In Somner’s time there were in 
the windows the name of At-wood in 
several places, in very ancient characters. 
This chancel is clearly an addition to the 
church, and is built of flint, with two 
large erosses of stone worked in the wall, 
but these have been mutilated by a care- 
fal removal of portions, which are filled 
in with flints, a curious proof of Puritan 
bigotry. Somner says that a family of 
At-Wood dwelt in Stour-street in this 
parish, and one Thomas At-Wood was, in 
King Henry VIII’s time, four several 
times mayor of Canterbury. He built 
this chancel as a place of sepulture for 
himself and his family, several of whom 
lie interred in it under fair grave-stones 
formerly inlaid with brasses, all long since 
torn away. 

On the south side of the chancel there 
remains a mural monument (arms, Argent, 
a chevron between three bulls’ heads ca- 
boshed, sable, horned or, impaling, Er- 
mine, on a chevron gules three leopards’ 
faces jessant fleurs-de-lis, or) to the 
memory of Lady Margaret Hales, daughter 
and heir of Oliver Wood, Esq., by Joane, 
daughter of Henry, son and heir of Sir 
William Cantelupe. She was married to 
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three knights; viz., first to Sir Walter 
Mansel; secondly, to Sir William Hault; 
and lastly, to Sir James Hales: she died 
in 1577. 

There is a small burial mausoleum in a 
corner of the church, for the family of 
William Carter, M.D., of this parish. 

In the register of the parish, which be- 
gins a.D. 1559, are entries of the burials 
of the Newmans, Handfilds, Cranmers, 
Nethersoles, Drylands, Swifts, Norwoods, 
Boxes, Johnsons, and of Lady Catherine 
Carter in 1678. 

The church of St. Mildred is endowed 
with freehold property to the amount of 
about £60 per annum, but, unfortunately, 
£37 of the income is mortgaged to annu- 
itants. No church-rate has been levied 
for many years. 


Maynarv’s SPITAL. 

A remarkable instance of the endurance 
of our institutions is shewn in this charit- 
able foundation, which has for 700 years 
afforded a retreat for aged poor citizens, 
and which still happily fulfils its pious 
intent. 

Maynard’s Hospital, or Spital, is situate 
in a small lane leading out of Stour-street. 
The founder of it was one Mayner, a 
citizen of Canterbury, dwelling in St. Mil- 
dred’s parish in the time of Henry IL. 
according to Somner4, although the in- 
scription on the Hospital says Edward II. 
He was a man, it seems, of noted wealth, 
and was as such surnamed Mayner le 
Rich. Ethelstane and Winulphus his sons, 
and afterwards Maynerus, probably his 
grandson, lived in the reigns of Richard I. 
and King John. In the first year of John, 
Winulphus was one of the prepositi of the 
city ; and Maynerus, in 13 Hen. III., was 
governor of the city. The Spital, together 





4 See Tanner, Notitia Monastica, p. 229. 


with the small chapel belonging to it, was 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary; the pos- 
sessions are settled on the prior, brethren, 
and sisters for the time being, in whose 
name all leases are granted under their 
ancient seal. 

The mayor and corporation appoint the 
master, (which office is honorary,) who is 
generally the senior alderman. The mayor 
has the nomination of brethren and sisters, 
who must be upwards of fifty years of 
age, of good and honest conversation, un- 
married, and have resided for seven pre- 
ceding years in the city. 

In 1617 the house and chapel were re- 
paired by Joseph Colf, Esq., alderman, 
and master of the Hospital. In 1666 the 
records of the Hospital being sent to Lon- 
don on a suit then depending, were de- 
stroyed in the Great Fire. In 1703 the 
buildings of the Spital and chapel were 
blown down by the Great Storm, when 
they were rebuilt from the foundation 
with brick. 

The Hospital has a common seal, on 
which is the representation of the Virgin 
and Child. 

Cotton’s Hospital adjoins to Maynard’s, 
and is, indeed, part of it; it consists of 
three additional lodgings, which were 
erected for one brother and two sisters, 
by Leonard Cotton, of St. Margaret’s, 
alderman, and mayor in 1580. The build- 
ings are very small and mean in appear- 
ance, but they have good gardens at- 
tached. 

I fear I have rather trespassed on your 
space, but hope your antiquarian readers 
will find something to interest them in 
the account of our quiet parish. 

Tam, &e., 
WILLIAM WELBY, 


Churchwarden of St. Mildred, 
Canterbury. 
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HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


Scotland in the Middle Ages: Sketches 
of Early Scotch History and Social Pro- 
gress. By Cosmo Innzs, Professor of His- 
tory in the University of Edinburgh. 8vo., 
xliv. and 368 pp. and 3 Maps. (Edinburgh : 
Edmonston and Douglas.)—The reputation 
of Mr. Cosmo Innes is firmly established in 
England as well as in Scotland, and it will 
assuredly suffer no diminution from the 
valuable work before us. Contrary to the 
usual practice in our days, this book con- 
tains more than it professes; and it is 
almost as valuable and interesting to an 
English reader as to a Scotch one. The first 
chapter consists of a very able sketch of 
the history of Charlemagne and the state 
of Europe in his time—the origin of mo- 
dern political society. We shall expect to 
see this chapter at least, if not the whole 
work, translated into French, for it is an 
introduction to the history of France and of 
modern Europe as much as to that of Scot- 
land. The second chapter is also intro- 
ductory, relating to the successors of 
Charlemagne and the early history of 
England; this is also very clearly and 
well drawn out from original sources, and 
not a mere hash up of modern writers. 

The third chapter treats of the history 
of Scotland, which Mr. Innes commences 
with the earliest existing record, and 
brings down to the twelfth century. 
The fourth exhibits the reign of David I, 
(1124—1153), a very important era in 
Scotland, when, according to our author, 
it first became a civilized country. The re- 
maining chapters relate to Scotch Burghs, 
Vestiges of Ancient Law, Ancient Consti- 
tution of Scotland, Early Dress and Man- 
ners, Language and Literature, Dwellings, 
Architecture and Arts connected with it. 
The Postscript gives an accouat of a recent 
discovery of a very curious MS. of the 
tenth century in a Celtic dialect, which 
belonged to the abbey of Deir, in Buchan, 
and enumerates charters of grants to Co- 
lumkille, the celebrated Irish saint, who 
came from Hy (Iona) to Buchan. This is 


the earliest document relating to the his- 
tory of Scotland that has yet been disco- 
vered, and it mentions the Picts, of whom 
there is so little notice taken in authentic 
records. 

The Appendix contains a summary 
of the Capitular of Charlemagne, which 
throws much light on the state of society 
in his time ; an account of Aelfric’s Homi- 
lies in Anglo-Saxon, and other valuable 
documents. 

It will be observed that this work, 
though not professedly antiquarian, and 
not at all pertaining to the character of 
Dr. Dryasdust, belongs more to what is 
usually considered archeology than his- 
tory. It is, however, history of the best 
kind,—real, authentic history, based on 
facts, and not mere fancies or theories, 
or eloquent essays on some particular pe- 
riod: it is just such a work as a Professor 
of History ought to give to his students 
as food to work upon and digest. Mr. Innes 
thus explains his object :— 


**In laying before the public these Sketches, 
I may be permitted to explain that their original 
purpose was merely to engage the interest of 
young men in the study of history. I offer no 
ambitious disquisitions on political science ; still 
less do I strive to crowd into a few pages the 
facts of a nation’s history. I have thought it 
nore useful to direct attention to the origin and 
progress of the complicated frame of modern 
society, the sources of our institutions, and the 
mixed foresight and accident that have fostered 
them. I would willingly shew the stages through 
which European society has passed, not using 
the @ priori speculations of theorists, but taking 
history and its materials as our guides.” 


It will be observed by our readers that 
this is just the sort of work which Syz- 
vanus Urpan has long laboured at, and 
endeavoured to encourage by every means 


in his power. We should be glad to ex- 
tract the whole of the first two chapters, 
but that may not be; and as we do not 
see how to give an adequate idea of them 
by a few passages only, we pass on to the 
history of Scotland proper :— 

“‘ We have no extant Scotch writing so early 
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as the reign of Malcolm Canmore, who died in 
the year 1093. That the art of writing was 
known and practised among us tu a small extent 
before, we cannot doubt; but it was probably 
used only for books connected with the Church, 
its forms and service. At least there is no evi- 
dence of the existence, so early as that reign, of 
any charter, record, or chronicle. The oldest 
Scotch writing extant is a charter by King Dun- 
can, (not ‘the gracious Duncan,’ murdered by 
Macbeth, but his grandson, who reigned in 1095, ) 
granted to the monks of St. Cuthbert of Durham. 
It is kept in the treasury of Durham, and is in 
perfect preservation.” 


The MS. lately discovered at Cambridge 
and described in the Postscript, as we have 
mentioned, is the only known exception to 
this. 


**From this time, that is, from the beginning 
of the twelfth century, we have charters of all 
the Scotch kings, in an unbroken series, as well 
as of numerous subjects, and derive from them 
more information for public and domestic history 
than is at all generally known. 

‘There is still preserved a poor fragment of a 
Scotch chronicle, which appears to have been 
written about the year 1165. It is a single leaf, 
now inserted in the MS. of the chronicle of Mel- 
ros, in the Cottonian library. The rest of that 
venerable chronicle, written in the thirteenth 
century, in the Abbey of Melrose, is the most 
ancient Scotch writing of the nature of con- 
tinuous history that is now extant. A few other 
fragments of chronicles of that century perhaps, 
but being for the most part bare lists of the 
Scotch and Pictish kings, are now deposited in 
the royal library at Paris. When used by Cam- 
den and other historians they were in the library 
of Cecil, Lord Burleigh. .. . 

‘Even under Malcolm Canmore there are 
sufficient proofs of a tendency in the rulers of 
Scotland towards southern manners and civiliza- 
tion. Malcolm recovered his father’s kingdom, 
and slew Macbeth by the aid of Edward the son 
of Edmund Ironside, along with Siward, the 
giant Earlof Northumberland. Soon afterwards 
he married the daughter of Edward, the last of 
the kingly line of the Anglo-Saxon monarchs, 
who exercised great influence over him, and 
made his court the object of all the affection and 
sympathy of the Sxxons of England after the 
death of Edward the Confessor. How many a 
poor follower of the A®theling from Hungary, 
how many a Northumbrian thane and churl 
would find a reward and resting-place in the 
eastles and glens that had belonged to the fac- 
tion of Macbeth! But if Malcolm had motives 
for an English feeling, these were much in- 
creased in his family. Henry I. of England, 
upon his acec:ssion to the throne, feeling his 
doubtful title, and opposed by all the Normans, 
threw himself upon the favour of the Saxon po- 
pulution, and found no way better than to choose 
his wife from the line of their ancient kings. He 
married Maud, the daughter of Malcolm and 
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Margaret of Scotland, who was so long and so 
affectionately remembered in England by the 
title, which was even inscribed upon her monu- 
ment at Winchester, ‘Mold the god quen.’”— 
(pp. 78—87.) 


We are obliged to pass over the very 
interesting account of the early Chris- 
tianity of Scotland and of the Culdees, 
and pursue the thread of secular history :— 


“ The reign of David is the beginning of a new 
policy, vigorously and consistently enforced ; and 
its effects upon the country are to be traced in 
nearly two centuries of steady and progressive 
prosperity, contrasting equally with the century 
that had passed, and with the dreadful distress 
that followed, during the wars of the succession 
and the long war of independence. .. . 

“T do not think it is generally known that 
Alexander III. and his queen, the daughter of 
the lordly De Coucy, chose Jedburgh and its 
lovely valley as a favourite residence. After the 
death of that king, John Cumin rendered his ac- 
count as bailiff of the king’s manor of Jedworth, 
in which he charges himself with 66s. 8d. as the 
rent of the new park which used to be the place 
of the queen’s stud (equicium regine), 26s. 8d. 
for the sales of dead wood ; and states his outlay 
for mowing 66 acres of meadow, and for winning 
and carrying it for forage for the castle. ‘ Jtem, 
for nine hundred perches of ditch and hedge 
(fosse et haye), constructed about both the wood 
and the meadows of Jedworth, 116s. 6d.’ I think 
I cannot be mistaken in translating these words 
ditch and hedge, and if so, you have by far the 
earliest instance of such a fence on record. I 
suppose the wood so enclosed may have been the 
bank of Fernyhurst, still a bank of magnificent 
oaks, and the meadows those fairy fields by the 
side of Je, which form one of the most beautiful 
and peculiarly Scotch scenes I have ever seen. 

*‘T think these details, however individually 
trifling, give us a useful insight into the real 
home life of royalty in the thirteenth century; 
but its state and grandeur are better gathered 
from the habits of the nobles, who thought it not 
unworthy of them to follow the court of the 
Scotch monarch. Many of those great lords had 
estates, that for extent, and even for value, 
would make a modern principality, and were 
attended in war and peace by trains of knightly 
followers as noble as themselves. 

*‘ The earls of the great earldom of Stratherne 
were of the old native race; but conforming to 
the manners of the times, and connecting them- 
selves with all the highest families of the Norman 
chivalry. It was, in later times, the only palati- 
nate in Scotland, and the family, even in the 
twelfth century, were not without something of 
royal style and pretension. They seem to have 
founded and endowed a bishopric of their own, 
and they were for centuries patrons and supe- 
riors of the bishops of Dunblane, who were some- 
times called bishops of Stratherne. ... 

‘*In our hasty glance at the elements of society 
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in old Scotland, we must not pass over the Church 
and its clergy. 

“The oblations and offerings to the altar and 
the priest were as old as the introduction of 
Christianity ; but the first enforcement of tithes 
—the first division of parishes, or the appropria- 
tion of definite districts to a baptismal church— 
cannot be placed higher in Scotland than the age 
of David I. To him we are indebted for the very 
foundation and framework of our national esta- 
blishment and parochial divisions. Under his 
care, the more distant districts of Moray and 
Galloway were brought to pay the dues exacted 
by the Church, as they had been long paid in the 
civilized dioceses of St. Andrews and Dunkeld, 
Every lord’s manor became a parish, and the 
Church divided the respect of the people with 
the Castle.... 

“There is no more important mistake in his- 
tory than when we speak of the extermination of 
a people by an invading enemy. Such extermi- 
nation, probably, never takes place, certainly not 
where the conquered people is the civilized, the 
invaders the barbarians. I do not mean to con- 
trovert the slow retreat and gradual disappear- 
ance of an inferior race before a more energetic 
one. That is passing under our own eyes, where- 
ever the white man of Europe comes into length- 
ened opposition to the red man of America, or 
the aborigines, I may say, of any other clime. 
But the intentional and total extermination of a 
powerful and civilized people is contrary to all 
reason, and the nearer each alleged instance 
comes to our own examination, the more easy do 
we find it to disprove it. Undoubtedly no such 
general and violent destruction took place when 
the Roman empire fell before the invading bar- 
barians. Neither the old people nor their insti- 
tutions were altogether rooted out.”—(pp. 119— 
148.) 

We must now pass on to the last chap- 
ter, on the early Dwellings of the people, 
and the Architecture. This is, on the 
whole, satisfactory, though we are sorry 
to find Mr. Innes still using the obsolete 
terms of “First Pointed” and “ Middle 
Pointed,” which a small clique endea- 
voured to introduce a few years since 
as a badge of their school, but which 
never got into general use, and are already 
exploded and gone by. But Mr. Innes 
gives us so many facts, that we are not dis- 
posed to quarrel with him about terms :— 

“‘We do not know from which side the first 
stream of colonizers took possession of Scotland. 
If our Celtic forefathers arrived from the South, 
it must have required all their skill to make it a 
comfortable habitation. In some districts, per- 
haps, the native forest furnished the early squat- 
ters with materials for their huts and wigwams. 
And of these we must not look for any vestiges, 
But on our eastern coast, where wood is scarce, 
and yet the soil and neighbouring sea, its fishing 
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and harbours, were attractive, the new-arrived 
strangers would seek their shelter from the 
weather, their protection against beasts of prey, 
as well as concealment from other hostile settlers, 
in those caves which are sufficiently abundant 
everywhere. Many such, unassisted by art, are 
yet found, not unfitted for human dwellings. 
Where the rock is dry, and the vault spacious 
enough, these were habitations ready and com- 
modious, Where the arch of the great architect, 
Nature, was too low for their purpose, their rude 
tools of stone or brass enabled them to enlarge it. 
Caves shewing abundant traces of this artificial 
enlargement are to be seen in many districts. I 
need hardly put you in mind of those of Haw- 
thornden. On the banks of the little river Ale, 
which falls into Teviot at Ancrum, are a wonder- 
ful number of similar caves, all more or less 
shewing the hand-work of their ancient occu- 
pants.”—(pp. 277, 278.) 


We cannot agree in Mr. Innes’ view of 
the antiquity of the sculptured stones of 
Glammis, Aberlemno, &c. (pp. 286—8); 
we do not believe in the existence of any 
sculpture in stone in Britain between the 
fall of the Romans and the twelfth cen- 
tury. The evidence of Gervase, that the 
chisel was not used in the “ glorious choir 
of Conrad” at Canterbury in 1100—1120, 
appears to us conclusive on this point, and 
an examination of all early buildings con- 
firms his statement. But this subject is 
little more than incidentally mentioned ; 
and we merely make this protest in passing 
that we may not appear to agree with the 
view. 

“ The buildings of a people are perhaps always 
the oldest specimens of art among them ; and the 
religious buildings called forth so much of the 
zeal of early Christians, that all the other arts 
may be considered as ancillary to architecture. 
Even painting, which now stands so high among 
the fine arts, was first used only as one of the 
means of church embellishment. In all discus- 
sions upon early art, then, we must look to archi- 
tecture, not only as the foundation, but as the 
great end to which other arts were directed, and 
it is of the greatest consequence to aim at some 
precision in the history and dates of the succes- 
sive styles of architecture, as they developed 
themselves in this country.”—(pp. 291, 292.) 


This introductory paragraph is followed 
by a good sketch of the architecture of 
Scotland, which has a national character 
of its own, though more resembling French 
than English. 

The following account of an ancient char- 
ter is too curious to be omitted, and with 
this we must conclude :— ; 
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«‘T have given some specimens of our ancient 
charters, which were usually very brief and very 
small. In some instances, however, as charters 
of foundation or general confirmations to reli- 
gious houses, the king or chancellor of the day 
indulged in greater verbosity and breadth of 
parchment. When Malcolm IV. saw fit to ratify 
all former endowments to his grandfather’s great 
abbey of Kelso, it seems to have been his wish 
to do it with all solemnity. The writing of char- 
ters of that period is always careful and elegant ; 
but this great charter was to be distinguished by 
anovel ornament. The Gothic initial M of the 
king’s name, formed of intertwined serpents, as 
is common in Anglo-Saxon MSS., is made to serve 
as a frame of two compartments, in each of which 
is painted a portrait of a crowned king in his 
royal state, in the most brilliant colours, and re- 
lieved with gold. On the right hand sits an aged 
monarch with a beard of venerable length, bear- 
ing in his hands the sword and globe of sove- 
reignty. On the other, a youthful king with fair 
beardless face, holding in his right hand the 
sceptre of actual rule, and having the sword of 
office laid across his knees. This superb charter 
is dated in 1159. David I., the venerable founder 
of the Abbey, had died, full of days and of 
honour, six years before. Malcolm IV., the 
reigning king, was then seventeen; and when we 
consider the object of the charter, and the cir- 
cumstances in which it was granted, it really 
leaves no room for the most sceptical to doubt 
that these are portraits executed in 1159 of the 
reigning prince and of his grandfather, who must 
have been still fresh in the memory of his people. 

** It is seldom that we can have a work of art 
of so high antiquity, stamped thus precisely with 
its date and subject.” —(pp. 309, 310.) 


The length of our extracts will testify 
our high appreciation of Mr. Innes’ book, 
and we believe we cannot do a better service 
to our readers than to recommend them 
to procure it and study it for themselves. 





The Visitation of the County of Yorke, 
begun in a.D. 1665 and finished a.D. 1666. 
By Wiri1am Dvueparz, Esq., Norroy 
King of Armes. (Published for the Sur- 
tees Society.)—It is fortunate that the 
last heraldic visitation of so important a 
district as Yorkshire should have been 
made by so competent an official as Dug- 
dale. The result of it is now for the first 
time printed entire, and it contains the 
pedigrees of 472 families ; that it does not 
contain more, is the fault, not of Dugdale, 
but of 257 contumacious persons who 
neglected or refused to attend his courts, 
and make due and legal proofs of their 
lineage and arms; the names of these are, 
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however, recorded, and their descendants 
may please themselves with the thought 
that “arms, cognisances, and crests” were 
borne, and “the titles and dignities of 
esquire or gentleman” assumed, by their 
ancestors full two centuries ago. The 
Editor (Mr. Davies, of York) remarks, “ In 
the list may be recognised a few of the 
well-known ancient gentry of the county, 
besides many heads of families whose de- 
scendants at this day would have rejoiced 
had they then placed their pedigrees upon 
record. But the majority of the names 
were probably those of little note, and are 
now wholly lost sight of.” 

Sir William, we hardly need remark, 
was a devoted royalist, and his feeling 
tinctures the discharge of his official duty. 
He held his court for some days at Ponte- 
fract, and among the parties who came 
before him were many whose relatives had 
taken a part in the defence of the casile 
after the fall of the monarchy. Hence he 
carefully records Sir Gervase Cutler, 
‘who died in Pontefract Castle, at the 
time of the siege ;” Abraham Sunderland, 
who “died in Pontefract Castle, in the 
time of the late siege;” Alan Austwick, 
“lieutenant of horse in the service of King 
Charles the First, and one of the per- 
sons excepted for life upon the render of 
Pontfract Castle, 21 Martij, 1648,” whose 
brother was then mayor of the town, as 
six of his ancestors (reaching up to the 
time of Edward III.) had been before 
him; but he devotes a special note to 
“John Morris, Governour of Pomfret 
Castle for King Charles y® first,’ and this 
note we think our readers will like to 
see :— 

“This John Morris being bred up under the 
right Hoble Thomas late Earle of Strafford was 
first an Ensigne to his guards after the said Earle 
became Lord Lieutenant of Irel4, and when the 
Rebellion brake forth in that Kingdome was 
made Serjeant Major to St Francis Willoughby 
Knt, Major Generall of his late Maties Army 
there: Where amongst many other his valiant 
exploits, this one is not a little remarkable, viz. 
that after he had received some dangerous 
wounds in the Storming of Rosse Castle, whence 
he was brought of in a Litter, the English 
Forces in another encounter against General 
Preston being routed and flying by him, when 
by perswasions he could not prevaile witi them 
to stand, he got upon his led horse (though with 
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much difficulty) and by his couragious example 
rallyed the disordered troops, and, charging the 
enemy in the very head of them, obtained an ab- 
solute and honourable victory. 

*‘ After that he surprized the strong Castle of 
Pontfract, for King Charles the first, with the 
helpe of eight men besides himselfe, upon the 
$4 of June, a®° 1648, and valiantly defending it, 
during a long siege, untill after the murther of 
that King; and then being excluded the benefit 
of the articles, upon delivery thereof to those 
inhumane Regicides, it being the last in Eng- 
land that had held out against their usurped 
power, himselfe with two more excepted persons 
(whereof Michaell Blackburne his Cornet was 
one) and two servants, with great courage and 
resolution, made their way through two workes, 
guarded by about five hundred foot and horse, 
and got clere from them into Lancashire ; having 
had a promise from Generall Lambert (who be- 
sieged him) that if he could escape but 5 miles 
from that Castle, he should not be lyable to any 
farther question: notwithstanding which as- 
surance, they most perfidiously tooke him at 
Oreton in Furnesse Fells, one Bell a presbiterean 
minister and Wrench a Parliament Captaine first 
discovering him, and Sawrey a Justice of Peace, 
with Fell a Colonell, committing him to the cas- 
tle of Lancaster; whence he was conveyed to 
Yorke, where being brought before Thorpe and 
Pulisdon, two of their then bloudy judges, and 
indicted upon the Statute of 25 E. 3, for levying 
war against the King, though he produced his 
late Mates Commissions for all his most valiant 
and loyall actings for him, the Jury being then 
packt finding him guilty they condemned him to 
death, which with much Christian magnanimity 
he accordingly suffred upon the . . . dayof 
August a° 1649, his body being afterwards buried 
according to his desire at Wentworth in this 
county of Yorke, neer unto the grave of his 
worthy L4 and Master the late famous Earle of 
Strafford. 

“Margery, wife of the aforesaid John Morris, 
was afterwards married to Jonas Bulkley, 4‘ son 
of Abell Bulkley of Bulkley in com. Lanc. Esqr., 
by whom she had issue 4 children, vizt. Thomas, 
Morris, Margery, Elizabeth.’’—(pp. 267, 268.) 


Sir William has also indulged his anti- 
quarian tastes by recording the finding of 
“the dust of St. John of Beverley ;” has 
supplied notes to some of the pedigrees, 
and has embodied a few grants; but these 
the reader must seek out for himself, as 
the only index given is a mere list of the 
pedigrees. This is to be regretted, as 
the work might be of essential service to 
the future county historian, but having 
none of the usual helps to research, is not 
likely to be very freely used, unless by 
as painstaking an individual as Norroy 
himself. 

Gent. Maa. Vor. CCVIII. 


Official Catalogue of the Tower Ar- 
mories. By Joun Hewitt, Member of 
the Archzological Institute of Great Bri- 
tain, &c. (Printed for Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office.}—Our readers will re- 
member the series of papers on Ancient 
Arms and Armour, which appeared in the 
GENTLEMAN’s MaGazINnE a short time 
ago. They will no doubt be glad to learn 
that their author has been employed by 
the Secretary at War to prepare a Cata- 
logue of the Tower Armories, and they 
will hardly need our assurance that the 
task has been satisfactorily performed. 
The 5,400 specimens which are dispersed 
over the armories mainly with a view 
to picturesque effect, (a purpose fully an- 
swered,) are here grouped in twenty dis- 
tinct classes, commencing with the flint 
eelts, knives, and arrow-heads of the abori- 
gines, and coming down to rifles and re- 
volvers of our own day. The intermediate 
ages are represented by Greek helmets, 
Irish bronze weapons, Anglo-Saxon swords, 
spears and axes ; body armoury, from the 
chain mail of Edward I, to the panoply 
of the Cent Garde ; weapons of every kind, 
and from every clime—the famous yew bow 
(6 ft. 44 in. high) of the English yeoman ; 
the partizans of the royal guard of the 
Tudors, with figures of saints and ara- 
besques gilt ; the scythe-blade weapons of 
Monmouth’s rustics at Sedgemoor ; match- 
locks and wheel guns, and revolvers and 
breech-loaders, two or three centuries old, 
yet wondrously like the most approved 
fashions of the present day, giving another 
proof of the truth of the adage, that 
nothing is so new as what has been for- 
gotten. 

In this collection there can be no doubt 
that there are many pieces of armour 
and weapons that have belonged to his- 
torical personages, and if we could but 
identify them, their interest would be 
greatly increased. But Mr. Hewitt con- 
scientiously declines to speak positively, 
where he cannot attain to certainty, and 
only suggests the probability that No. 31 
of Class II. is “an armour of Henry 
VIII. ;” or No. 1 of Class XII. his fowling- 
piece; there is also another piece (No. 3) 
formerly ascribed to him, which “is a 
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breech-loading arm, and it is remarkable 
that the moveable chamber which carries 
the cartridge has exactly the form of that 
in vogue at the present day.” He has his 
doubts about “a two-hand mace with three 
short grooves in the top (No. 1 of Class 
XIV.) formerly described as King Henry's 
walking staff,” but he feels on sure ground 
as to No. 79 of Class XIT.:— 


“* Birding-piece of Prince Charles, son of 
JamesI., 1614. This is the earliest flint-lock arm 
yet observed, and the example is on many ac- 
counts of the highest interest. Both lock and 
barrel are engraved with the date 1614, and have 
the armourer’s mark ‘RA.’ The stock is inlaid 
with silver, the chief ornaments being the rose 
and thistle. The barrel and trigger-guard are 
also chased with roses. The lock-plate is en- 
graved and gilt, the pan has a sliding cover, and 
on its edge is the date named above: the face of 
the steel is quite smooth. The stock is very 
narrow, and the thumb-notch is only eight 
inches from the heel of the butt. Length of the 
barrel, which has been gilt over its chasings, 
3 feet 2 inches; of the whole arm, 4 feet 24 inches; 
bore 4 inch; the barrel is not rifled*. It will 
be seen that the circumstances of the date, 
of the devices of the rose and thistle forming 
the chief ornaments of the piece, of the rich 
workmanship, of the shortness of the butt, 
adapted only for a boy, and of the actual age of 
the prince at this time (fourteen years), concur 
to identify this arm as the property of the son of 
James I, This most interesting relic for some 
time formed part of the collection at the Royal 
Military Repository, Woolwich, but has lately 
been transferred to the Tower.”—(p. 74.) 


Quite as interesting is No. 145 of Class 
IX., which is “a thumb-ring sword,” the 
blade dated 1715. “ This weapon belonged 
to a partisan of Prince James, the son of 
James II., as we learn from the inscrip- 
tions on the blade :— 

* With this good sword thy cause I will maintain, 
And for thy sake, O James, will breath each 
vein.’ 

On the reverse :— 

*Vivat Jacobus tertius, Magne Britannia 
Rex.’” 

We wish Mr. Hewitt could tell us how 
this weapon came into a Hanoverian 
armoury. 





* “Rifling barrels commenced about the be- 
ginning of this (seventeenth) century. The ear- 
liest patent preserved in the Patent Office is 
dated 24 June 1635. The gunsmith undertakes 
*to rifle, cutt out, & screwe barrels, as wide or 
as close, or as deepe or as shallowe, as shalbe re- 
quired, & with great ease.’” 
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The seekers of the picturesque may be 
safely commended to Class XV., where 
they will find a well-authenticated collec- 
tion of Asiatic arms and armour, among 
which are portions of the Armoury of 
Mahmoud II. ; how these came to Western 
Europe is a curious story, which we shall 
print in another page. 


Lectures on the History of England 
delivered at Chorleywood. By WILLIAM 
Lonemay. Lecture II. (Longmans.)— 
About a twelvemonth ago we noticed 
the first of these Lectures*, which came 
down to the death of John; the present 
is a dissertation on “the feudal system, 
and the origin of the laws and government 
of England ;” and at a future day it is to 
be succeeded by others, which we presume 
will bring the history of our land down to 
something like modern times. 

We spoke before in commendation of 
the design of these Lectures, and we 
have no reason to alter our opinion. But 
Mr. Longman’s is a responsible position. 
Matters that must have been new to the 
majority of the audience at Chorleywood 
are treated of in a generally correct and 
intelligible manner, and from the report 
of “the progress of education” among the 
members of the Association, we learn that 
near fifty of them are in the habit of 
drawing up summaries of the lectures that 
they attend. Such being the case, it be- 
hoves the Lecturer to “yead up” on a few 
points himself; and he must excuse our 
calling his attention to some matters in 
this Lecture, which are mere inadverten- 
cies in an educated man, but may become 
unquestionable facts in the rustic repro- 
ducers of his labours. 

For the purpose of making an effective 
contrast between John and his successors, 
Mr. Longman paints Henry III. as an 
amiable person. He should turn to Mat- 
thew Paris, whose picture, from personal 
knowledge, of this cowardly, oath-break- 
ing, extortionate, “beggar king,” is not 
nearly so flattering. Reference to ordi- 
nary sources of information will shew that 
Edgar was not the grandson of Alfred 
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(p. 186), that we should read “ Blanche of 
Castile” for “the sister of Prince Arthur, 
whom John had murdered” (p. 77); and 
that Wolsey was not the last of the 
* priest-chancellors” (p. 134), for we may 
add Gardiner and Heath to them. It is 
to our thinking very far from certain, 
that the laws of Ethelbert were grounded 
on those of the Romans (p. 109); we do 
not think that the ordeal was necessarily 
“impious” (p. 28), nor will Mr. Longman, 
if he will read the passages of Athelstan’s 
law relating to it; and the Statute Book 
is our warrant that the Habeas Corpus 
Act dates not from the time of Charles I., 
but of Charles II. (p. 122). 

As to the illustrations of the first Lec- 
ture, we felt bound to remark that many 
of them were false and misleading. We 
are glad to mark an improvement in the 
present one, though some here are not 
what they should be. “The King with 
his Privy Council (from an illuminated 
MS.)” (p. 113), judging from the text, is 
meant to depict a scene in Anglo-Saxon 
times, but it would do much better for 
the days of Henry VI.; “The Parliament 
of Edward I.” (p. 106) has the names of 
Alexander of Scotland and Llewelyn ina 
hand temp. Henry VIII.; a “Tournament 
(from Froissart, Harleian MS. 4379)” has 
been so “improved” that it is quite wor- 
thy of the “Pictorial History of England,” 
and we may fairly say the same of “the 
Arms of the City of Bristol” (p. 83). On 
the other hand,.a Seal of Edward the 
Confessor, 2 Witenagemote, and William 
I, granting lands to Alan of Britanny, are 
well engraved from originals in the British 
Museum, and the coloured Frontispiece, 
representing a Tournament, gives a very 
fair idea of the ancient mode of depicting 
such scenes. 


The Poetry of Spring. A Poem. By 
Goopwrn Barmsy. (London: Tweedie.) 
—We learn by an advertisement at the 
end that this is at least the sixth poetic 
offering of its talented author, and yet we 
are obliged to confess to our shame that we 
never heard his name before. The pre- 
sent volume consists of twenty-five pieces, 
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all in triplets, on a variety of matters, 
which, of course, either are or are not 
related to Spring, and in any case help to 
make a thin green-covered pamphlet. A 
triplet of these triplets will probably be 
as much as our readers may wish to see :— 
** Moult with the birds, ye red-cloaked warriors! 
change 
Your blood-stained raiment, and o’er ploughed 


fields range, 
And man no more from brother man estrange. 


“‘ Moult with the birds, ye lawyers with long 
curls ! 

Leave to the moth your chancery twists and 
twirls ; 

Off gown and wig! No swine require your 
pearls. 


** Moult with the birds, ye black-robed priests! 
and wear 

Saints’ robes of radiance, and the truth ceclare, 

That bids us hope in God, and not despair.” 

Those who wish for more—and espe- 
cially those who think they can answer 
the string of fifteen profound questions 
about “the children of the Spring” pro- 
posed in Poem XVIII.—must buy the 
book. 


Translations in English Verse from 
Ovid, Horace, Tacitus, &c. By WILLIAM 
Lez, M.A. (Rivingtons.)—Ovid, Horace, 
and Tacitus have been so often translated 
already, that any fresh labourer in the 
field may reasonably be required to shew 
some special fitness for the task. We find 
nothing of the kind in Mr. Lee, but we 
observe a great deal of rough unmusical 
versification, and rhymes worse than ‘sun? 
and ‘garonne,’ which caused the elder 
Osbaldistone to pronounce his son “not 
a master even of the pitiful trade that he 
had chosen.” In the very opening page 
we have lines ending with ‘book’ and 
‘ spoke’— ‘plead’ and ‘saved’—‘ strong” 
and ‘tongue’— and ‘own’ and ‘re- 
nown;’ we might add as many more for 
each succeeding page, if we were inclined 
to fill our space so profitlessly. 


Two Lectures on the History and Con- 
ditions of Landed Property. By CHARLES 
Nzats, M.A., Fellow of Oriel. (Oxford: 
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J. H. and Jas. Parker.)—The Oxford Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy is a decided 
opponent of the idea that “a man may do 
as he likes with his own.” He is inclined 
to deny any private property in land, or 
at any rate such property is to be held 
subject to the control of the State, which 
control might, he thinks, be advantage- 
ously pushed much farther than it now 
is; hereditary right, and still more pri- 
mogeniture, are odious in his eyes; yet, 
strangely enough, he contemplates a re- 
turn to feudalism as both desirable and 
probable :— 


“ Feudalism, so far from being only, as it is 
described by Blackstone, a complicated system 
of slavery, was, even more than the remnant or 
remembrance of Saxon institutions, the source 
of our liberties; it was a combination of aristo- 
cracy with what is now called socialism; and 
the great priaciple upon which it was founded, 
namely, that land was not only given as a re- 
ward, but was to be retained as a salary on con- 
dition of continued and definite service, is one 
to which mankind in a more advanced state of 
civilization may possibly recur.””—(p. 34.) 





Four Letters to the Political Dissenters 
of England, on their proposed Abolition 
of Church-Rates and Church Property. 
By Purup Prarnspoxren. (Oxford: J. 
H. and Jas. Parker.) —The clever author 
of these Letters throws out a hint which 
appears not quite unworthy the attention 
of those who go about to raise a storm 
that they may not be able to allay. He 
shews that their principles may have a 
wider application than would be agreeable 
to some of them :— 

‘With all your boasted wisdom, gentlemen, 
you Political Dissenters will be found, if you do 
not mind, to have been like great babies playing 
with edge tools. For if you are impelled by mere 
* kindness and sympathy’ for the Church of Eng- 
land to ‘ liberate’ her, against her will, of her 
property, are there not millions of poor men in 
whom the impulse to repay these good offices 
upon yourselves must be sometimes very strong? 
For one imaginary woe that you can affect to 
produce out of Scripture against an endowed 
Chureh, these poor fellows will bring forward a 
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dozen real woes there pronounced upon rich 
men. For one wrested command to ‘confiscate 
Church property,’ they will shew you two or 
three plain texts about ‘ having things in com- 
mon.’ For one scruple about paying tribute to 
whom tribute is due,—even though it were to 
a Nero or a Caiaphas,—they will start twenty 
scruples about the expediency, or even lawful- 
ness, of hundreds or thousands of men toiling 
all their lives long for a morsel of bread, while 
one man enjoys the thousands or hundreds of 
thousands of pounds that result from their la- 
bour.”—(p. 13.) 


Oxford Lent Sermons.—Messrs. Parker 
have just issued the six Sermons recently 
delivered at Oxford. The discourses are 
by the Bishop of Oxford, the Dean of Can- 
terbury, the Revs. H. P. Liddon, J. R. 
Woodford, H. W. Burrows, and J. F. 
Mackarness; the mere enumeration of 
such well-known names will be a sufficient 
recommendation, and quite supersedes 
the necessity for any lengthened notice 
from us. 

The Child of the Temple; the Heart- 
stone; the Footprints in the Wilderness ; 
Tales of an Old Church; Little Fables, 
(J. H. and Jas. Parker,) are some of the 
neat and cheap reprints (varying in price 
from 1s. to 2d.) of tales and allegories 
that have already been widely read in the 
“Penny Post.” Their convenient size and 
low price render them very fit for gift- 
books for humble scholars. 





The Paper Duty Considered. By HENRY 
G. Bony. (H. G. Bohn.) Mr. Boi, 
whose long practical knowledge of litera- 
ture entitles him to attention, thinks that 
the abolition of the duty on the terms re- 
cently proposed by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will be prejudicial to the book- 
trade of Great Britain. The wisdom of 
Parliament, however, determines other- 
wise, and we must therefore hope, even if 
we cannot expect, that things will not 
turn out as badly as he anticipates. 
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BIRTHS. 


* March 12. At Barland, Radnorshire, the wife 
of Geo. H. W. Carew, esq., of Crowcombe-court, 
Somerset, a son. 

March 13. At Mansfield-st., Portland-place, 
Lady Ulick Browne, a dau. 

March 15. The Hon. Mrs. Harbord, a son. 

March 16. At Meen Glas, co. Donegal, the 
Viscountess Lifford, a dau. 

At the house of her father, the Hon. and Rev. 
Edward Pellew, Bury St. Edmunds, the wife of 
Robert Hill Pinhey, esq., Bombay Civil Service, 
a son. 

At Rose Cliff, Saltash, near Plymouth, the wife 
of Edward Snell, esq., a son. 

March 17. The wife of the Rev. F. Bankes, 
East Parley, Hants, a son. 

In Hyde-park-pl., the Hon. Mrs. Hughes, a dau. 

March 18. The wife of Bulkley J. Mackworth 
Praed, esq., @ son. 

The wife of Hen. J. Dunell, esq., Upper Hyde- 
park-gardens, a son. 

March 19. At Connaught-pl. West, the wife of 
Hector Monro, esq., of Edmonsham, Dorset, a 
dau. 

Lady Elcho, a son. 

At Brunswick-sq., Brighton, the wife of Capt. 
Richard T. Glyn, 24th Regt., a dau. 

March 20. At Brighton, the wife of the Rev. 
J. Willoughby Hodgson, a son. 

At Stuston-rectory, Scole, the Hon. Mrs, Edw. 
Paget, a son. 

March 21. At Glynde, the wife of the Rev. W. 
de St. Croix, a son. 

The Hon. Mrs. Maurice Portman, London, 
Canada West, a son. 

At Woollett-hall, North Cray, Kent, the wife of 
Frederick Friend, esq., a son. 

At Dacre-park-terrace, Blackheath, the wife of 
Col. Fordyce, Bengal Horse Artillery, a son. 

March 22. The wife of Col. Evelyn, Onslow- 
crescent, a son. 

At Eccleston-square, the Lady Elizabeth Cust, 
a dau. 

March 24. The wife of the Rev. Laurence J. 
Harrison, Douro-villas, Cheltenham, a son. 

At Misterton, Crewkerne, Somerset, the wife 
of Thomas Mathews, esq., a son. 

March 25. At Manor-house, Farnham, the 
wife of Capt. Hornby Buller, a dau. 

At Burton-hill, Malmesbury, the wife of C. W. 
Miles, esq., a dau. 

At Belfast, the wife of P. G. Tait, esq., Profes- 
sor of Mathematics in the Queen’s University, a 
dau. 

At Thurloe-cottage, Barrington-road, Brixton, 
Mrs. F. W. Moore, a dau. 

March 2%. The wife of the Rev. C. Torkington, 
Spettisbury, Dorset, a son. 

At Cherry Burton, near Beverley, the wife of 
David Burton, esq,, a dau. 

At Southgate, Middlesex, the wife of Arthur 
E. Barry, esq., solicitor, Gray’s Inn, a dau. 

March 27. At Barnsbury-ter., Liverpool-road, 


Islington, the wife of G. de B. Strickland, esq., a 
dau. 

At Tunstead-vicarage, Norfolk, the wife of the 
Rev. Herbert S. White, a dau. 

At the Inner-park-road, Wimbledon, the wife 
of Cotsford Burdon, esq., a son. 

March 28. At St. Petroc Minar-rectory, pre- 
maturely, Lady Molesworth, a dau., stillborn. 

The wife of the Rev. W. E. Downes, Rector of 
Baylham St. Peter’s, Ipswich, a son. 

March 29. The wife of the Rev. J. Kempthorne, 
St. Paul’s-school, a dau. 

March 30. At Whitmore-rectory, Staffordsh., 
Mrs. C. H. Mainwaring, a son. 

At Malmaison, Castle Townsend, co. Cork, the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Somerville, a son and heir. 

In Hill-street, Lady Emily Walsh, a dau. 

In South-street, Lady Colebrook, a dau. 

Aprill. At Pockeridge-ho., Corsham, Wilts, 
the wife of Augustus Yockney, esq., a son. 

At the Vicarage, Preston-next-Wingham, the 
wife of the Rev. Henry Lascelles Jenner, a dau. 

At Larchfield, near Farnham, the wife of Ma- 
jor-Gen. Lawrence, a son. 

April 2. At Corfu, the wife of Major T. de 
Courcy Hamilton, V.C., Major of Brigade, a dau. 

The wife of Robert Oliver, esq., of Lockside, 
Roxburghshire, a son. 

At Bryntirron, near Corwen, the wife of Wm. 
Holt Midgley, esq., a son. 

The wife of the Rev. R. Kestrell Cornish, Cole- 
ridge-vicarage, a son. 

At Alston-house, Alston, Cumberland, the wife 
of William Buck, esq., a dau. 

April 3. At Meavy, Devon, the wife of the 
Rev. J. Abbott, M.A., Rector of that parish, a 
son. 

April 4, At Ednam-house, near Cheltenham, 
the wife of Capt. Augustus H. King, Royal Horse 
Artillery, a son, 

April 5. At Paris, the Lady Charlotte Locker, 
a son, stillborn. 

At Bournemouth, the wife of Major T. Hare, 
C.M.R., a son. 

At Guestling, Sussex, Lady Ashburnham, a dau. 

April 6. At Madeira-hall, Ventnor, the wife 
of the Rev. E. Carr, Rector of Bonchurch, a dau. 

April 7. At Norfolk-house, the Duchess of 
Norfolk, a dau. 

April 8. The wife of the Rev. E. R. Pitman, 
Head Master of Rugeley Grammar-school, a dau. 

The wife of Col. Lysons, C.B., Morden-lodge, 
Surrey, a son. 

April9, At Calverleigh-court, the wife of John 
George Johnson, esq., a dau. 

April 10. In Grafton-street, the Countess of 
Cork, a dau. 

At Plymouth, the wife of Lieut.-Col. H. Peel 
Yates, R.A., a son. 

At Upton Lea, Slough, the wife of H. F. Nash, 
€sq., a dau. 

April 11. At Flitcham-abbey, Norfolk, the 
wife of W. W. Middleton, esq., a son, 
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April 12. At Red-hill, Surrey, the wife of Edw. 
Selby, esq., a dau. 

At Porchester-sq., Hyde-pafk, the wife of T. 
S. Furniss, esq., barrister-at-law, a dau. 

At Chalfont-lodge, Bucks, the wife of Leicester 
Hibbert, esq., a son, stillborn. 

At Aldridge-lodge, Staffordshire, the wife of 
F. F. Clarke, esq., a son. 

April 13. At Sudbury, Harrow, the wife of 
James T. Hammack, esq., a dau. 

At Scarborough, Mrs. Joseph Maitland Ware, 
a dau. 

April 14. At King’s-buildings, Chester, the 
wife of the Rev. Philip Williams, Rector of Rewe, 
Exeter, a son. 

At Bournemouth, the wife of the Rev. Reginald 
Kempe, a dau. 

At St. Stephen’s-eresct., Westbourne-park, the 
wife of R. Q. Kermode, esq,, a dau. 

At Inverness-road, Bayswater, the wife of John 
Hockin, esq., a son. 

At the Woodlands, Lewisham, the wife of Wm. 
J. Vian, esq., a dau. 

April 15. At Portland-place, the Lady Petre, 
a dau. 

At Trevdraeth-rectory, Anglesey, Mrs. Owen, 
& son, 

At Sand Rock-cottage, near Farnham, the wife 
of Frederick Chalmers, esq., Rifle Brigade, a dau. 
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At Ferne, Wilts, the wife of T. F. Grove, esq., 
a dau. 

At Clifton-terrace, Maida-hill, the wife of Z. H. 
Mosely, esq., a son, 

April 16. At Forres-st., Edinburgh, the wife 
of Major Dawson, 93rd Highlanders, a dau. 

April 17. At the Rectory, Fetcham, Leather- 
head, the wife of the Rev. E. G. Moon, a dau. 

April 18. At Woodeaton, the Countess of 
Verulam, a son. 

At Moy-house, Morayshire, the wife of J.Grant, 
esq., Glenmoriston, a son. 

At the Rectory, East Bradenham, Norfolk, the 
wife of the Rev. George Robert Winter, a dau. 

April 19. On board H.M.S. “Blanche,” at 
Portsmouth, the wife of Lieut. Young, R.N., a 
dau. 

At Patshull, the Countess of Dartmouth, a son, 
still-born. 

The wife of the Rev. A. Rawson, Bromley- 
common, a dau. 

The wife of W. J. Plunkett-Wade, esq., late 
Lieut. Royal Artillery, a dau. 

At Lapworth-rectory, the wife of the Rev. 
Arundel St. John Mildmay, a son. 

April 20. At Moggerhanger-house, St. Neot’s, 
the wife of E. H. F. Dawkins, esq., a son. 

April 21. At Lee, Kent, the wife of F. R. M, 
Gosset, esq., a dau. 
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Jan. 17. At Christchurch, New Zealand, J. B. 
A. Acland, esq., son of Sir T. D. Acland, bart., 
of Killerton, Devon, to Emily Weddell Harper, 
eldest dau. of the Bishop of Christchurch; also, 
C. P. Cox, esq., son of the late Capt. Cox, of the 
lst Life Guards, and of Sandford-park, Oxon, to 
Sarah Shepherd Harper, fifth dau. of the Bishop 
of Christchurch. 

Jan.2%. At St. George’s Cathedral, Cape Town, 
John B. Currey, esq., of Herne-hill, Dulwich, to 
Mary Margaret, youngest dau. of Ewan Christian, 
esq., of Cape Town. 

Feb. 13. At Trinidad, Port of Spain, T. Mal- 
colm Sabine Pasley, esq., Commander R.N., 
H.M.S.*‘Atalanta,”’ eldest son of Rear-Admiral Sir 
Thomas Sabine Pasley, bart., to Emma Louisa, 
eldest dau, of the late W. Losh, esq., of Trinidad. 

Feb. 16. At Barbados, Wm. Fisher Mends, esq., 
Deputy Commissary-General to Her Majesty’s 
Forces, to Mary Vardon, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
W. W. Jackson, M.A., Chaplain to her Majesty’s 
Forces. 

Feb. 20. At Poonah, Bombay, G. W. Elliot, 
esq., C.S., Judge of Darwar, and nephew of the 
Governor of Bombay, (Lord Elphinstone,) to Fanny 
Mary, dau. of C. S. Cahill, esq., of Kensington, 
and grandniece of the late Sir F. F. Staunton, C.B., 
First Commandant of Ahmednuggur, and Hon. 
A.D.C. to the Governor-General of India. 

March 8. James Lewis, esq., to Charlotte 
Catherine, eldest dau. of the late W. M. Tracy, 
esq., surgeon. 


March 13. At Matlock, Derbysh., Jno. Kirkby, 
esq., of Leeds, to Elizabeth, dau. of the late J. R. 
Fryer, esq., of York. 

At Great Kimble, Bucks, Joseph Abel Redrup, 
esq., of Loughborough, to Sarah Ann, eldest dau. 
of A. Redrup, esq., Long Down-villa, Bucks. 

At Kidderminster, Thos. Johnston, esq., sur- 
geon, Belper, Derbyshire, to Helen, fourth dau. 
of Joseph Best, esq., The Laurels, Blakebrook, 
Kidderminster. 

March 14. At Withypool, Somerset, Lewis 
John, only son of Lewis Courtenay Halse, esq., 
of Bowchurch, Molland, to Caroline Maria, eldest 
dau. of the late Mr. John Leigh, of Uppingham- 
house. 

March 15. At Dublin, Theophilus Plunkett 
Johnston, esq., Assistant-Surgeon H.M.’s Indian 
Service, Bombay Establishment, youngest son of 
the late Charles Johnston, esq., of Great Mis- 
senden, Bucks, to Elizabeth, second dau. of the 
late Commander H. Pook, R.N. 

March 17. At Dawlish, Col. John Graham, of 
Barnstaple, late of the H.E.I.C.S., son of the late 
Capt. C. Graham, of Greigston, N.B., toJane, dau. 
of Vice-Adm. Thomas Dick, of Dawlish, South 
Devon. 

At Wandsworth, Thomas Andrews Chaldecott, 
esq., M.D., of Victoria, Hongkong, eldest son of 
T. W. Chaldecott, esq., of Montague-pl. Russell- 
sq., to Ellen L., eldest dau. of Edmund Lucas, 
esq., of West-hill, Wandsworth. 

March 19, At Jerusalem, Robt, Campbell, esq. 
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R.N., Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul for the Ot- 
toman Islands in the Archipelago and the Island 
of Cyprus, to Anne, eldest dau. of the late Wm. 
Corles, esq., of Worcester. 

March 20. At Enniscoffy, Charles Pole Stuart, 
esq., of Langley Broom-house, Bucks, second son 
of Wm. Stuart, esq., of Aldenham-abbey, Herts, 
to Anne, eldest dau. of Robert Smyth, esq., of 
Gaybrook, Westmeath. 

March 21. At Elmstead, Frederick Sheldrake, 
of Thorington, only son of E. Sheldrake, esq., of 
Great Bentley, to Adelaide, third dau. of the late 
Mr. T. Underwood, of Elmstead. 

March 22, At St. James’s, Frank, only son of 
the late Joseph Lankester, esq., J. P., to Sarah, 
youngest dau. of R. H. Perkins, esq., South- 
ampton. 

At Tralee, Commander Adolphus George Edye, 
R.N., eldest son of William Edye, esq., of Penlee, 
Stoke, to Bessie, eldest dau. of William Bennie, 
esq., Deputy-Lieut. of the county of Kerry. 

At St. Mary’s, Sculcoates, Hull, John Edward 
Hall, esq., of Barton-on-Humber, to Ann Eliza- 
beth, eldest dau. of Thomas Sissons, jun., esq., of 
Sculcoates. 

At Hull, Robt. John Taylor, esq., Capt. in the 
Royal North Lincoln Militia, to Isabella, dau. of 
W. N. De Pledge, esq., of Hull. 

At St. George's, Hanover-sq., Geo. Rainy, esq., 
of Ronay, Hebrides-islands, to Isabella, widow of 
the Rev. Geo. Cotter Halston, Rector of Queens- 
town, co. Cork, and sister of Mr. J. B. Rudkin, 
of Starston, Norfolk. 

At Bathwick, Wm. McAlpin, esq., of Leicester, 
to Sophia, dau. of the late Mr. B. Evans, of Pul- 
teney-street. 

At Thirne, Charles .Waters, esq., of Scratby, 
Norfolk, to Eliza, eldest dau. of the late R. 
Waters, esq., of Ashby-hall. 

March 2%. At Bath, Langer Carey, esq., M.D., 
Royal Artillery, to Caroline Constance, youngest 
dau. of the late Capt. John Wilson, R.N. 

At Kingston, Jamaica, Robert Thornton, esq., 
Staff-surgeon, to Mary, dau. of the late William 
Wealands Robson, esq., of Bishopwearmouth. 

March 26. At Barnstaple, Capt. Matthew 
Henry Sowden, of Plymouth, to Miss Prudence 
Goss, of the former place. 

At Great Malvern, Robert Fergusson, esq., to 
Mary Park, eldest dau. of Robert Nelson, esq., 
late Judge of Malabar, H.E.I.C.S. 

March 27. At Darlington, Geo. Rudstone Gar- 
thorne, esq., of Stockton-on-Tees, to Agnes, 
eldest dau. of Arthur Strother, esq., F.R.C.S., of 
Darlington. 

At Wimbledon, the Rev. Henry Julius Martyn, 
of Newport, Isle of Wight, to Maria, eldest dau. 
of the late Mr. Richard Swallow, of Maidenhead, 
and grand-dau. of the late Thomas Rutter, esq., 
of Morden-lodge, Surrey. 

At Water Newton, Hunts, Wm. Cleeve, eldest 
son of the Rev. C. F. Sculthorpe, of Beoley Vicar- 
age, to Clara Louisa, youngest dau. of M. Shar- 
man, esq. 

At Stoke Damerel, Devon, Hamilton Sabine 
Pasley, esq., H.M.’s Cape Mounted Rifles, fourth 
son of Rear-Adm. Sir Thomas Pasley, bart, to 
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Catherine Anne, eldest dau. of Lieut.-Col. the 
Hon. Richard Hare. 

At Liverpool, Mr. William Ayes, of York, to 
Sarah Maria, eldest dau. of George Cooper, esq., 
late of the Old Bank, Oswestry. 

March 28. At Haddington, the Rev. William 
Watson, M.A., United Presbyterian Church, 
Forres, to Catherine, eldest dau. of Jas. Luckie, 
esq., Collector of Inland Revenue. 

At Micklegate, the Rev. Simon Carney, of 
Blossom-st., York, to Emma, third dau. of the 
late Rev. H. Storr, of Hungerford Carr, near 
Bristol. 

At York, Mr. J. White, of Hagg-house, near 
Richmond, to Lucy Anne, eldest dau. of James 
Stubbs Swetnam, esq., of Kirby-hill, Richmond. 

At Doncaster, Edw. Mease, esq., of Stockwell- 
park-road, Brixton, to Elizabeth Ellen, youngest 
dau. of the late Joseph Smith, esq., Doncaster. 

At Ripley, Henry Edw. Fletcher, esq., to Eliza- 
beth, dau. of Thomas Goodwin, esq., of Codnor. 

March 29. At Lewisham, Charies Aird, esq., 
of Kingston, Surrey, eldest son of John Aird, 
esq., of the Grove, Lee, to Ellen Louisa, young- 
est dau. of William Noakes, esq., of Brandon- 
house, Blackheath. 

At Lewes, Mr. Ebenezer Busbridge, of Hull, 
to Fanny Weller, eldest dau. of the late Mr. J. 
Weller, of the Cliffe, Lewes. 

At Islington, William Hurlstone, esq., of Mill- 
man-st., Bedford-row, London, to Mary Anne, 
eldest dau. of William Allen, esq., of Shrubland- 
house, Shipston-on-Stour. 

At Spitalfields, Mr. J. F. Orbell, of Golding- 
ham-hall, Bulmer, Essex, to Marianne Lucy, eld- 
est dau. of Mr. J. Catt, Manor-house, Witnesham. 

At Holsworthy, Mr. Wm. Gregory, of North- 
petherwin, to Miss Anne Gregory, of Trewin- 
cottage, Holsworthy. 

March 30. At Stowmarket, Mr. J, E. Wilson, 
junr., of Gazeley, to Laura, fifth dau. of Mr. Jas. 
Woods, of the Suffolk Iron Works, Stowmarket. 

March 31. At Chard, Mr. Henry King, of the 
Grange, Kilmington, Frome, Somerset, to Ame- 
lia Ann, eldest dau. of Mr. G. J. Mason, of 
Chard. 

At Abergwilly, A. H. Saunders Davies, esq., of 
Pentre, Pembrokeshire, to Frances, fourth dau. 
of the late Grismond Philipps, esq., Cwmgwilly, 
Carmarthenshire. 

At Upton, Henry Tarver, esq., of Eton Col- 
lege, to Henrietta, youngest child of William 
Miller, esq., late of the Royal Artillery. 

At the British Legation at St. Petersburg, Sir 
J. F. Crampton, bart., K.C.B., Her Majesty’s 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary at the Court of St. Petersburg, to Victoire, 
second dau. of M. W. Balfe, esq., of Dublin. 

Aprill, At Harrow-on-the-Hill, the Rev. F. 
Rendall, Assistant-Master Harrow School, to 
Jean Mary Rickets, third dau. of Benj. Tayler, 
esq., late of the Bengal Civil Service. 

April 3. At Leamington, Charles, second son 
of the late Robert Blick, esq., M.R.C.S., L.S.A., 
of Sutton Coldfield, to Harriett, eldest dau. of 
George Newton Swinson, esq., of Leamington. 

At the British Chapel, Nice, the Marquis Della 
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Valle-Casa-Nova, brother of the Duke of Ventig- 
nano, and grandson to the late Duke, to Esther 
Jane, dau. of Peter Browne, esq., for many years 
British Secretary of Legation at Copenhagen. 

April 4, At York, John Yeoman, esq., to Miss 
Sarah Quarten, both of York. 

At St. Mary’s Church, Septimus Briggs Farr, 
esq., of Marlowes, Hemel Hempstead, to Frances 
Angelicia, eldest dau. of Geo. Alexander Smith, 
esq., of Hemel Hempstead. 

At St. George’s, Thomas Page Powell, esq., of 
New Kent-road, to Naomi Salome, second dau. 
of Thomas Voss, gent., of De Montfort-place, 
Leicester. 

At Kensington, Julius Berncastel, esq., of 
Tonbridge, to Elizabeth, only dau. of Henry May, 
esq., of Brompton. 

At Leamington, Major Fredk. W. Hardwick, 
son of the late Francis Hardwick, esq., and for- 
merly Capt. 62nd Regt., to Mary Lois, youngest 
dau. of the Jate Rev. John Storer, M.A., Rector 
of Hawksworth, Nottinghamshire. 

April7. At Heigham, Frederic George, eldest 
son of the late Oswald C. Wood, esq., M.D., 
Provost Marshal General of Antigua, to Rosa, 
youngest dau. of the late John P. Howard, esq., 
of Norwich. 

At Ripon, Wm. Hartley, esq., of Catteral-hall, 
Giggleswick, to Emily, youngest dau. of the late 
L. Bentham, esq., surgeon, of Skipton. 

April 9. At Paris, Monsieur Henri Le Fer de 
la Motte, Lieut. in the 7th Regt. of Artillery, 
stationed at Strasbourg, Bas Rhin, to Julia Lea, 
second dau. of the late Lea Wilson, esq., of Nor- 
‘wood, Surrey. 

April 10. At Bury St. Edmunds, Arthur, 
third son of the late Charles Henry Cox, esq., 
collector of her Majesty’s Customs, St. Lucia, 
West Indies, to Ellen, second dau. of the late 
Mr. J. Rodwell Kerry, of Little Saxham. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Wm. E. Oakley, 
esq., of Maple Hayes, Staffordshire, to the Hon. 
Mary Russell, second dau. of the Baroness de 
Clifford. 

At York, the Rev. Gilbert L. Karney, B.A., 
Curate of St. John’s Church, to Emma, fourth 
dau. of the late Robert Storrs, esq., of Doncaster. 

At Halifax, Rd. Longbottom, esq., of Castle 
Knock-villa, near Dublin, second son of David 
Longbottom, esq., of Liverpool, to Sarah Jane, 
second dau. of Hen. Ambler, esq., of the Grange, 
near Halifax. 

At Tunbridge Wells, George Schoales, esq., 
son of the late John Schoales, esq., Q.C., to 
Caroline Emma, younger dau. of the late Col. 
Fetherston, H.E.1.C.S. 

At Clifton, the Rev. Wm. Thos. Jones, Curate 
of Farnham, Surrey, only child of the late Rev. 
Wm. Jones, of Liandefailog-house, Breconshire, 
to Frances Mary, second dau. of the late Thomas 
John Knowlys, esq., of Heysham-tower, Lan- 
cashire, and niece of Sir Peter Hesketh Fleet- 
wood, bart., of Fleetwood, in the same county. 

At Maidstone, the Rev. Thos. Burr Sikes, M.A., 
Curate of Hunton, Kent, to Frances Henrietta, 
eldest dau. of the late Thomas Turner Alkin, 
esq., of Mount Radford, Exeter, and grand-dau. 
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of the late Thomas Turner Alkin, esq., of the 
Court-lodge, Hunton. 

At Derby, Thomas Skevington Ellin, esq., of 
Prior Bank, Sheffield, to Charlotte, youngest 
dau. of William Richardson, esq., of Derby. 

At Plympton, John, second son of George 
Soltau, esq., of Little Efford, to Florence, widow 
of Sir Wm. Young, bart., and second dau. of 
Erving Clark, esq., of Efford Manor. 

At Quorndon, the Rev. G. D’Urban Hough, 
Curate of Dodderhill, Worcestershire, to Eliza- 
beth, dau. of Samuel Harris, esq., of Quorndon. 

At Cossington, W. Crowther, esq., of Field- 
house, Gomersal, second dau. of Mr. Thos. Hogg, 
Hunslet, near Leeds. 

At St. Peter’s-ad-Vincula, in the Tower of 
London, the Rev. G. Mackness, M.A., Curate of 
Stoneham Aspal, Suffolk, to Caroline Louisa, 
fourth dau. of the Rev. S. Carr, Vicar of St. 
Peter’s, Colchester. 

At Lincoln, the Rev. C. W. Kett, B.A., of 
St. Mark’s-crescent, Regent’s-park, to Louisa, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. John Harward, 
Vicar of Whalpole, Lincolnshire, and formerly of 
Wirksworth. 

At Betchworth, Dr. Brewer, to Emma, only 
dau. of the late William Rose, formerly of the 
same place. 

At Upper Deal, Capt. P. 8S. Fearon, late 
Bombay Army, eldest son of the late Major-Gen. 
Fearon, Bombay Army, to Isabel, only dau. of 
George Hammond, esq., J.P. for Deal and the 
Cinque Ports. 

At Brockenhurst, New Forest, the Rev. Robt. 
Edw. Bartlett, M.A., to Anna, fifth dau. of N. 
Bowden Smith, esq., of Brockenhurst-lodge. 

April ll. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Sir 
Henry Edward Francis Lambert, bart., to Eliza 
Catherine, second dau. of the late Lionel Charles 
Hervey, esq. 

At Wellington, Shropshire, George Godwin, 
esq., of Maidstone, to Agnes, youngest dau. of 
the late Edward Wathis Weston, esq., surgeon. 

At St. Mark’s, Kennington, Mr. Edw. Fuller, 
third son of Capt. Stephen Fuller, of Spring-pl., 
Rye, Sussex, to Margaret. widow of, J. Wheeler, 
esq., of Liverpool-terr., Islington. 

At St. Ann’s, Sutton Bonnington, C. Walter 
Eddy, esq., M.D., Travelling Fellow of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, to Frances Rosa, second dau. 
of William Paget, esq., of the Cliff. 

At Howden, M. Storr Hodson, esq., of Leeds, 
to Margaret Blanche, second dau. of John Sin- 
gieton, esq., Kilpin-lodge, Howden. 

At Wath, Henry Trotter, esq., Wiske-farm, 
Great Smeaton, third son of Dr. Trotter, of 
Durham, to Jane, second dau. of Mr. Procter, of 
Melmerby. 

At Trinity Church, Paddington, Wm. Donald 
Napier, esq., M.R.C.S., fifth son of David Napier, 
esq., of Surbiton, Surrey, to Ann, youngest dau. 
of the late Duncan Mackenzie, esq., H.E.I.C.S. 

At Walton-on-the-Hill, John Bald, esq., the 
Friars, near Liverpool, to Frances Sarah, third 
dau. of the late John Campbell, esq., Liverpool. 

At Sutton, Surrey, Joseph Benson, esq., of 
Greenway-house, near Taunton, Somerset, to 
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Fanny, dau. of the late Henry Trood, esq., of 
Tone-house, Taunton. 

At the Church of the Holy Trinity, Sloare-st., 
the Rev. Edward Cheese, Domestic Chaplain to 
the Bishop of Carlisle, to Amy Maria, eldest dau. 
of the Hon. and Right Rev. the Lord Bishop. 

In the Chapel of the Charter-house, the Rev. 
John G. Hale, Curate of Hawkwell, Essex, son 
of Archdeacon Hale, to Ellen Julia, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. Kingsman Foster, Rector of 
Dowsby, Lincolnshire. 

At Lancaster, the Rev. John Mathwin, Per- 
petual Curate of Tanfield, to Elizabeth Jane, 
youngest dau. of the late Jeffery King Dingle, 
esq., of Callington, Cornwall. 

At Lytham, the Rev. Edward Shortt, M.A., 
Neweastle-on-Tyne, to Josepha, third dau. of 
the late Joseph Rushton, esq., of Manchester. 

At All Saints’ Church, Colehester, Essex, Edw. 
Ernest, eldest son of Edward Bowly, esq., of Sid- 
dington-house, Gloucesters., to Martha Symons, 
second dau. of Stephen Brown, esq., of the Grey 
Friars, Colchester. 

At St. Peter’s Church, Dublin, William Moore 
Lane, esq., Madras Army, second son of the late 
T. Moore Lane, esq., of the Madras Medical 
Service, to Eliza Edith, second dau. of the late 
W. B. Thompson, esq., of the same service. 

At Chingford, Essex, the Hon. Wm. Proby, 
second son of the Earl of Carysfoot, to Charlotte 
Mary, eldest dau. of the Rev. R. B. Heathcote, 
of Chingford. 

At Gainford, Charles Warner Lewis, esq., of 
,the Ipner Temple, barrister-atlaw, to Emma 
Jane, eldest dau. of the Rev. G. Macfarlan, Vicar 
of Gainford. 

At St. James’s, Paddington, Edward Clavey 
Griffith, esq., of Garden-court, Temple, to Helen 
Kaye, widow of T. Heathcote Bayly, esq., and 
youngest dau. of the late Stewart Donaldson, esq., 
of Craven-hill. 

At St. Stephen’s, Westbourne-park, Padding- 
ton, Francis Harvey, of St. James’s-st., S.W., to 
Emma, third dau. of the late Thomas Ward, esq., 
of Mount-st., Grosvenor-sq. 

At Wateringbury,Selby Norton, M.D., youngest 
son of Silas ‘Norton, esq., of Town Malling, to Ann 
Eliza, only dau. of Henry Murton Gould, of 
Wateringbury. 

At Grassendale, near Liverpool, Edward 
Busher, of Kendal, to Lucy Jane Longton, of 
Sutton Grange, Speke, Liverpool. 

At Grasmere, Thos. Banner Newton, Liverpool, 
eldest son of the late Thos. Newton, esq., of 
Buenos Ayres, to Mary, dau. of the late James 
Harrison, esq., Irwell-house, Bury, Lancashire. 

April 12. At Trinity Church, Paddington, 
Meaburn Smith Tatham, son of Meaburn Tatham, 
esq., of Merton-lodge, Highgate, to Mary, only 
dau. of Henry de Grey Warter, esq., of Cruck 
Meole, Salop. 

At Angmering, Reginald Padday, esq., of 
Singapore, third son of J. Padday, esq., of Inver- 
ness-terr., Kensington-gardens, to Maria Eliza- 
beth Ann, only dau. of the Rev. Henry Reeks, 
Rector of Augmering. 

At North Cray, James Henry, third son of 
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James Morley, esq., of Green-st., East Ham, 
Essex, to Alice Wilson, eldest dau of the Rev. 
Josiah Bateman, Rector of North Cray, and 
granddau. of the late Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 

At Bedford, G. Chester Wood, esq., youngest 
son of Thomas Wood, esq., of Brixworth-hall, 
Northamptonshire, and Toft Monks, Norfolk, to 
Isabella, third dau. of the late Rev. C. Smith, 
M.A., Vicar-General to the late Bishop of Elphin, 
and Rector of Gort and Kilnamana, Ireland. 

At East Harsley, Henry Smith, esq., of Bromp- 
ton-grange, to Judith Jackson, only dau. of the 
late Rev. J. W. Steele, Incumbent of East Harsley 
and Ingleby, Arncliffe. 

At Pinhoe, John Mayne Drake Shepherd, esq., 
of Coombe Fishacre-house, to Blanch, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. John Bradford, Vicar. 

At Eastgate, Lincoln, the Rev. Henry Wollas- 
ton Hutton, Trinity College, Oxford, Curate of 
Southwell, eldest son of the Rev. H. F. Hutton, 
Rector of Spridlington, to Frances Annie, eldest 
dau. of J. Bromhead, esq., of the Close, Lincoln. 

At St. Peter’s, Eaton-sq., Laurence Trent 
Cave, esq., late Capt. H.M.’s 54th Regt., younger 
son of Charles Cave, esq., of Lowndes-st., Bel- 
grave-sq., to Lucy, second dau. of John Green- 
wood, esq., Q.C., of Chester-sq., and Broad- 
hanger, Hants. 

At Sheffield, John Macnamara, esq., younger 
son of Mrs. Macnamara, of Caddington-hall, 
Herts, to Sarah Anne, eldest dau. of Edward 
Vickers, esq., of Tapton-hall, Sheffield. 

At Cheltenham, the Rev. Henry Morris, M.A., 
Curate of St. Thomas’s, Ryde, to Eliza Jemima, 
eldest dau. of the late Capt. Broughton, R.N., of 
Primrose-lawn, Cheltenham. 

At Broxbourne, Francis Grantham, youngest 
son of the late Rev. F. J. Faithfull, Rector of 
Hatfield, to Edith, eldest dau. of Francis Lloyd, 
esq., of Hoddesdon, Herts. 

At the Church of St. Mary, Marylebone, George 
Everett, esq., of Clanville, in the county of 
Southampton, to Arabella Elizabeth, third dau. 
of William Hanmer, esq. of Bodnod, Denbighsh. 

At Letham, Haddingtonshire, James Charles 
Constable, esq., of Cally, Perthshire, to Jane 
Anna, eldest dau. of R. Riddell, esq., advocate. 

At the parish church, Cheadle, Cheshire, J. B. 
Swann, esq., R.N., son of Edward Swann, esq., 
of Weedon, Northamptonshire, to Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of John Farmer, of Cheadle. 

At Ledbury, Charles Francis Lewis, L.R.C.P.E., 
second son of Professor Harman Lewis, M.A., to 
Helen, youngest dau. of the late Thomas Hill, 
esq., of the Old Rock, Dymock, Gloucestershire. 

At Alverstoke, George Dare Dowell, esq., V.C., 
Capt. Royal Marine Artillery, to Mary, youngest 
dau. of Robert Mansel, esq., Capt. Hants Artil- 
lery, late of the 6th Inniskilling Dragoons. 

At St. Paul’s Church, Stalybridge, William 
Henry, third son of William H. Wilson, esq., 
Upper Parliament-st., Liverpool, to Alice Watts, 
second surviving dau. of George Adshead, esq., 
The Stocks, Stalybridge; also, Robert, eldest son 
of William Moon, esq., Woolton-hill-house, Liver- 
pool, to Genette Ann, third surviving dau. of the 
said George Adshead, esq. 
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At Streatham, Henry Gay, eldest son of Henry 
W. Hewlett, esq., of Acre-lane, Clapham-park, to 
Emmeline Mary, youngest dau. of James Thomas 
Knowles, esq., of Friday-grove, Clapham-park, 
and Gray’s-inn. 

At Oxted, George Wedd, esq., of Queen’s-gar- 
dens, Hyde-park, to Mary Anne, widow of John 
Webb, esq., and second surviving dau. of the late 
J. G. L. Trimbey, esq., of Binfield-lodge, Berks. 

At St. John Baptist, Kentish-town, Charles 
Spurling, esq., of Pembury-road, Lower Clapton, 
son of John Spurling, esq., Shotley, Suffolk, to 
Mary, niece of Robert McCallan, esq., Camden- 
road-villas. 

At St. Alban’s, Dodsworth, youngest son of 
Thomas Haydon, esq., of Guildford, to Eleanor 
Georgina, eldest dau. of the Rev. Horatio Nel- 
son Dudding, Vicar of St. Peter’s. 

At Bury St. Edmunds, Arthur William, third 
surviving son of the late C. J. Blomfield, D.D., 
Bishop of London, to Caroline Harriet, third dau. 
of Chas. Case Smith, esq., of Bury St. Edmunds. 

At Clapham, Surrey, the Rev. John Durrant, 
M.A., of Queen’s College, Cambridge, to Fanny, 
widow of T. Slade Whiting, esq., of Copford, 
Wiltshire. 

At Stoke, Frederick William Delamain, esq., 
only surviving son of the late Col. J. Delamain, 
C.B., late Commandant at Agra, to Phoebe Mary, 
second dau. of G. H. Cresswell, of Stoke Devonport. 

At Park-house, the Rev. John Russell, Minister 
of Skene, to Charlotte Emilie, youngest dau. of 
the late Col. Gordon, of Park, Banffshire. 

April 13. Darrell H. W. Horlock, esq., of 
Limpsfield, Surrey, to Alice, eldest daughter of 
Michael Saward, esq., of Chatham-place. 

At Hetton-le-Hole, John Robert Davison, of 
the Middle Temple, barrister-at-law, to Jane 
Anna, eldest dau. of Nicholas Wood, esq., of 
Hetton-hall. 

April 14. At Trinity Church, Paddington, 
the Rev. William Dalrymple Maclagan, B.A., 
Peter-house, Cambridge, son of David Maclagan, 
M.D., Edinburgh, to Sarah Kate, younger dau. 
of the late George Clapham, esq., of Great Bad- 
dow, Essex. 

At Portlemouth, near Kingsbridge, South De- 
von, James, third son of the late Rev. Richard 
Pain, of Apsley Guise, Bedfordshire, to Ellen, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. William Stockdale, 
Vicar of Mears Ashby, Northamptonshire. 

April 17. At Wymering, Hants, Major Octa- 
vius La Touche, late of H.M.’s 98th Regt., son of 
the late Peter La Touche, esq., of Bellevue, co. 
Wicklow, to Elizabeth Cecilia, dau. of the late 
George La Touche, esq. 

At the British Embassy, Paris, Henry H. St. 
Leger, esq., 80th Regt., to Florence Stuart, dau. 
of John Moore, esq. 
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April 18. At St. John’s, Mansfield, James P. 
Hine, Netherbury, Dorset, to Amelia, the young- 
est daughter; and at the same time, James Ray, 
Lowestoft, to Kate (widow of Capt. Nicholson), 
the fifth dau. of Charles Lindley, esq., of West- 
field-house. 

At Cottingham, near Hull, the Rev. Wm. Gar- 
wood, M.A., of Worcester College, Oxford, and 
Curate of Cottingham, to Margaret Ann, young- 
est dau. of John C. Williamson, esq., of Cotting- 
ham. 

At the Abbey Church, Great Malvern, the Rev. 
Arthur Richard Stert, to Emma, second surviving 
dau. of the late Peter Marriott, esq., of Bath. 

April 19. At the parish church of St. Maryle- 
bone, Lieut.-Col. S, S. Cox, Chief Constable of 
Dorset, and late 56th Regt., to Mary, youngest 
dau. of Thos. Feetham, esq., Weybridge, Surrey. 

At St. Gabriel’s, Pimlico, the Rev. Wm. Blow- 
ers Bliss, eldest son of the Hon. Mr. Justice Bliss, 
of the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia, to Emily 
Grey de Ruthyn, second dau. of the late George 
Steed, esq., M.D., of Southampton, 

At Trinity Church, Chelsea, Frederick 8. Cor- 
rance, esq., eldest son of Frederick Corrance, esq., 
of Parham-hall, Suffolk, to Frances Maria, 
second dau. of the late Capt. Du Cane, R.N., of 
Braxted-park, Essex, 

At St. Mary’s Catholic Chapel, Kensington, and 
afterwards at St. Anne’s, Wandsworth, William, 
eldest son of the late William Ullathorne, esq., of 
Mound-house, Notting-hill, to Ada Anne Isabella, 
youngest dau. of the late Francis Edwards Werge 
Peacock, esq., of Wall’s-end, Northumberland. 

At St. Peter’s, Rock Ferry, Capt. Frank P. 
Matthews, of the Royal Sussex Light Infantry 
Militia, only son of Capt. Matthews, R.N., of 
East Cosham, Hants, to Harriet Angelina, se- 
cond dau. of John W. Harden, esq., Judge of 
County Court, Cheshire. 

At Weldon, Northamptonshire, John, eldest 
son of the late Clarke Morris, esq., of Oakham- 
grange, Rutland, to Hannah Porter, elder dau. 
of Thomas Rooke, esq., of Weldon-grange. 

At Lee parish church, George, eldest son of 
Edward Absalom, esq., of Woodlands-lodge, 
Blackheath, to Susan Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
Capt. John R. Harris, of Blackheath. 

At Barlborough, Rodolph Zwilchenbart, esq., 
jun., of Liverpool, to Frances Blanche, dau. of 
the Rev. Martin Stapylton, Rector of Barlbo- 
rough, Derbyshire. 

April 21. At St. John’s, Paddington, Archibald 
Gordon, esq., M.D., C.B., Deputy Inspector- 
General of Hospitals, to Mary Preston, second 
dau. of the late Wm. Belton Crealock, esq., of 
Stanhope-place, Hyde-park. 
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THe BisHoP OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Jan. 9. From an attack of apoplexy, 
aged 49, Dr. Neuman, the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Philadelphia. 

The deceased was born in Bohemia in 
1811, and arrived in America in 1834. 
Having been admitted into holy orders at 
New York, he passed several years in the 
West as a missionary, but in 1842 he was 
removed to Pennsylvania. When Bishop 
Hendricks of Philadelphia was translated 
to Baltimore in 1852, the deceased was 
consecrated as his successor, and thus be- 
came the fourth Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Penn’s city. His learning and elo- 
quence were remarkable ; he was one of 
the best linguists in the United States, 
adding to a knowledge of the dead lan- 
guages most of those of Europe, and being 
particularly conversant with the German 
and Sclavonic dialects. His funeral was 
celebrated with an unusual degree of 
pomp. The corpse, dressed in episcopal 
robes, was drawn on a car by twelve 
horses, and was followed by upwards of 
seventy ecclesiastics, of whom three were 
bishops, to the cathedral of St. John, 
where the Archbishop of Baltimore pro- 
nounced a funeral address. 





JoHN Brackatt, M.D. 

Jan.10. At Exeter, aged 88, John 
Blackall, M.D., Fellow of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians of London. 

He was the sixth son of the Rev. Theo- 
philus Blackall, by his wife Elizabeth 
(Ley), and a grandson of Dr. Offspring 
Blackall, Lord Bishop of Exeter. He was 
born in St. Paul’s-street, Exeter, on Christ- 
mas Eve (24th Dec.), 1771; was baptized 
in the parish church of St. Paul on the 


28rd Jan., 1772; and educated at the ex- 
cellent Grammar-sehool in his native city. 
He proceeded to Balliol College, Oxford, 
to qualify himself for the medical pro- 
fession, and was afterwards placed under 
the celebrated Dr. Latham, in London. 
In 1797 Oxford admitted him to the de- 
gree of M.D.; as also did the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians. Shortly after he was 
elected a physician to the Devon and 
Exeter Hospital ; however, he did not re- 
main long, but removed to Totnes. He 
afterwards returned to Exeter, where he 
was at once re-elected physician to the 
Devon and Exeter Hospital, and subse- 
quently to the Lunatic Asylum, in St. 
Thomas. His work, ‘“ Observations on 
the Nature and Cure of Dropsies,” in 
1813, was hailed by the profession as of 
standard merit, and passed through four 
editions. His portrait, by R. R. Reingale, 
in 1836, was engraved by his fellow-citi- 
zen, Samuel Cousins, A.R.A., in 1844, 

His remains were interred in the burial- 
ground of the Holy Trinity Church in 
Exeter. Nearly all the members of the 
medical profession in the city, together 
with other friends of the deceased, joined 
the funeral at the Devon and Exeter Hos- 
pital, and thence walked to the grave. 


_—_— 


Rev. F. H. MaBERtey. 

Jan. 24. At Stowmarket, aged 73, the 
Rev. Frederick Herbert Maberley. 

The deceased received his education at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, proceeding 
B.A. in 1806, and M.A. in 1809. About 
this time he took holy orders, and was ap- 
pointed Curate of Bourne, near Caxton, in 
Cambridgeshire. He wasted a great deal 
of money in constructing an edifice at 








Chesterton, near Cambridge, on a plan 
of his own. One of the main features of 
this plan was, that all the apartments were 
on the ground floor. The building is still 
standing, but the rent which it yields is 
by no means in proportion with the large 
amount expended in its erection. At this 
time Mr. Maberley professed Whig prin- 
ciples, but being at the same time of ex- 
treme Evangelical tendencies, he opposed 
with all his might the claims of the Ca- 
tholics. About the year 1812 he travelled 
all England in a van, literally distributing 
tons of tracts against emancipation. In 
1818, an undergraduate of Trinity College 
was accidentally drowned in a ditch on 
Parker’s Piece, containing only about 
eighteen inches of water, when Mr. Ma- 
berley published a pamphlet on the lax 
discipline of the University, which led to 
the present system of lodging-house li- 
censes. In 1826 he rendered himself very 
conspicuous in the “ No Popery” oppo- 
sition to Lord John Russell’s re-election 
for the county of Huntingdon; and in 
1829, when a requisition was presented 
to the Sheriff of Cambridgeshire for a 
county meeting against the Catholic Re- 
lief Bill, anticipating that the Sheriff 
would refuse to comply with the requi- 
sition, which he did, Mr. Maberley pub- 
lished a letter, wherein he announced his 
intention of being present at the exe- 
cution of a malefactor then under sen- 
tence of death, and of proposing to the 
assembled crowd these resolutions:—First, 
whether they wished the Sheriff to call a 
meeting to consider the question of Ca- 
tholic Emancipation; secondly, whether 
they wished to petition Parliament that 
the Duke of Wellington and the Right 
Hon. Robert Peel be impeached. This 
extraordinary letter attracted the atten- 
tion of the magistracy, who communicated 
with the writer, and he eventually issued 
a handbill announcing the abandonment 
of his intention. He did not, however, 
lose sight of the idea of impeaching the 
Duke of Wellington, but in the course of 
the same year actually went up to the 
table of the House of Lords for that pur- 
pose. He was removed as a disturber, but 
no further proceedings were taken against 
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him, it being alleged that his intellect was 
disordered. When the new Poor Laws 
were proposed, he was violent in his op- 
position to them, and collected enormous 
mobs in Cambridge. The excitement was 
intense, and his proceedings caused the 
Government serious uneasiness. As some 
recognition of the services which he had 
rendered to the Tory party, Dr. Sparke, 
Bishop of Ely, gave him, in 1835, the 
rectory of Finborough, in Suffolk, which 
benefice he held till his death. It is due 
to his memory to state that, though ex- 
tremely eccentric and violent in his po- 
litical conduct, he was a warm-hearted 
and benevolent man, and reduced himself 
and his family to poverty by the active 
assistance which he rendered to others. 





Dr. R. B. Topp. 

Jan. 30. In Brook-street, aged 51, Dr. 
Robert Bentley Tood, F.R.S. 

The deceased was the youngest brother 
of the Rev. W. Todd, President of the 
Royal Irish Academy, and the second son 
of Professor C. H. Todd, an eminent mem- 
ber of the Royal College of Surgeons in 
Ireland. He was born April 9, 1809, was 
educated at Trinity College, Dublin, and 
was intended for the bar, but on the death 
of his father, who left a family of sixteen 
children but slenderly provided for, he was 
advised by friends to turn to medicine in- 
stead, with the promise of influential sup- 
port. In 1831 he came to London, where 
he became a lecturer on anatomy, and at 
first contemplated practising as a surgeon, 
but he soon took an ad eundem degree at 
Oxford, and joined the College of Phy- 
sicians. From the commencement of his 
studies he had shewn the strongest taste 
for anatomical and physiological pursuits, 
which he followed with uncommon ar- 
dour, and they were the foundation of his 
subsequent success, giving to his thoughts 
and views that sound practical tone so 
much in harmony with the force of his 
own character, and which impressed itself 
so strongly on the medical doctrines of 
the day. 

Soon after coming to London, Dr. Todd 
projected a work of great extent and re- 
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putation, the “Cyclopedia of Anatomy 
and Physiology,” which, after many years 
of tedious delays, was completed under his 
editorship, he himself having contributed 
to it many important articles. He also 
was joint author with Mr. Bowman of the 
“ Physiological Anatomy and Physiology 
of Man,” a work which contained some 
new views, and is well known among men 
of science. He was besides the author of 
many other works. He acquired the friend- 
ship of the late Rev. Hugh James Rose, 
and through his influence he was appointed 
Professor of Physiology and of General 
and Morbid Anatomy in King’s College 
in 1837. In this position he took a lead- 
ing part in originating King’s College 
Hospital,—an institution which is largely 
indebted to him for its rapid progress 
under great difficulties, and from which he 
had been mournfully forced to retire only 
a short time ago by the extent of his 
private engagements and the painful con- 
sciousness of failing health. 

In the midst of work so incessant—lite- 
rary, educational, and among active men 
of business—his gradually augmenting 
practice left him no leisure ; yet so long 
ago as 1847 he circulated a document 
among some friends, including the late 
Bishop Blomfield, which led to the foun- 
dation of St. John’s Trainivg Institution 
for Nurses,—an institution that supplied 
Miss Nightingale with some of that first 
devoted band which left England for 
Seutari in October, 1854, and which has 
now for some years, as a portion of its 
duties, performed all the nursing in King’s 
College Hospital. 

Dr. Todd’s last illness was painfully 
sudden, and illustrates the laborious em- 
ployment which a London physician in 
the highest department of practice must 
undertake. Having been summoned to 
Wales, he slept on his way home on Jan. 
29th at Gloucester, and on waking next 
morning felt ill. He, however, reached 
his residence in Brook-street at noon, and 
thought himself able to see and prescribe 
for a few cases of urgency. At 2 o’clock 
he was seized, in his consulting-room, with 
hemorrhage from the stomach, so severe 
as to prostrate him, and it continued to 
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recur to such an extent as to terminate 
his life soon after 8 o’clock. His funeral, 
at Kensal-green cemetery, was attended 
by a large body of his former pupils, and 
at a meeting at King’s College on the 
15th of February it was resolved to com- 
memorate his public services and private 
worth by the erection of a statue in King’s 
College Hospital, and the foundation of a 
Todd clinical medal. 

Dr. Todd has left a widow and four 
children, the youngest of whom, a boy of 
twelve, is at present at Eton. 





Sir Witr1amM C. Ross, R.A. 


Jan. —. Aged 65, Sir William C. Ross, 
R.A. 

The deceased, who was the son of a 
miniature painter, was born in 1795, and 
shewed so early a decided talent for por- 
traiture, that he executed miniatures of 
the Duke of Portland, Lord John Bentinck, 
and others, with much truth and delicacy 
of colouring, before he was ten years old. 
At the age of thirteen he was admitted a 
student of the Royal Academy, where his 
innocent manners and assiduous study 
attracted the notice of many. The first 
ambition of the young aspirant was to 
excel in historical art, and from West, 
then President, who was deeply interested 
in the boy, he received much kind precept, 
though not the most desirable example. 
Large chalk drawings by him at fifteen 
years of age, for which he received prizes, 
shew a care, beauty of finish, correct 
drawing, and comprehension of a whole, 
which are astonishing at that age, though, 
in other respects, too faithful to the taste 
and treatment inculeated by West. The 
desire for historical composition adhered 
so strongly to him. that so late as 1843 a 
cartoon of his was exhibited in West- 
minster-hall, for which he obtained a 
premium of £100. When he was about 
twenty, however, he had altered his course, 
and, as the feeling of the day expressed it, 
came down to the branch of art in which 
he became unrivalled. He soon attracted 
the notice of the higher classes of patrons. 
In 1819 his portraits of Sir Thomas Dyke 
Acland and Lady Acland were exhibited ; 
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in 1822 those of the Earl and Countess of 
Uxbridge. From that time to 1857, when 
the unfinished portraits of the Duke and 
Duchess d’Aumale, with their two sons, 
bore witness to his suddenly arrested 
hand, he may be said to have painted the 
chief beauties and highest dignities of the 
British aristocracy, and the various mem- 
bers of the royal families of England and 
Belgium. In 1837 he was appointed 
miniature painter to the Queen; in 1838 
he was elected Associate of the Royal 
Academy; in 1839 Academician, and in 
the same year he was knighted. 

His life was one of such simple industry 
and devotion to his art, and of such 
amiability of temper and extreme bene- 
volence of heart, that even his talent and 
success, it may be hoped, failed to raise 
him up one enemy. In what, in spite 
of all abstract modern theory, must ever 
be considered the painter's chief praise, his 
colouring, Sir William Ross was admirable. 
No particular master in this quality seems 
to have been studied by him, though it is 
evident that he had looked lovingly at Ru- 
bens, Vandyke, and at our own great Rey- 
nolds. In the colouring of flesh he is by 
turns as tender, pearly, and blooming as 
each of these painters, No one ever made 
the complexion of woman and child so deli- 
cate, with at once so much variety of tint 
and so little sacrifice of truth ; the whitest 
hand of his highest born—and these hands 
are some of his most precious morsels— 
have still real, warm, human blood in them. 
It is especially in those minute gradations 
of light, in those tender distinctions of 
similar hues,—the touchstone of a painter’s 
art,—that he excelled. To the elder 
painters, therefore, his works are a source 
of enjoyment; to the younger, a school of 
instruction, to be prized the more now 
that the kind voice is hushed which was 
always ready to give help and encourage- 
ment to a junior. 








Tuomas Forsizr, M.D. 

Feb. 2. At Brussels, aged 70, Thomas 
Forster, M.D., F.L.S., F.R.Ast.S., Hon. 
Member of the Medico-Chirurgical and 
Phrenological Societies, a Corresponding 
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Member of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia, &c. 

This somewhat more than eccentric phi- 
losopher was one of a family of which 
many members have been distinguished in 
science and literature, as well as by their 
position as bankers in the city of London. 
His grandfather, Edward Forster, Esq., 
an eminent merchant, and for fifty-two 
years governor of the Russia Company, 
was brother of the Rev. Benjamin Forster, 
Rector of Boconnoc, in Cornwall, whose 
correspondence with Mr. Gough, the editor 
of Camden, has been published in Nichols’s 
“ Literary Illustrations of the Eighteenth 
Century.” 

Mr. Edward Forster had three sons: 
1, Thomas Furly, author of the Flora 
Tunbrigiensis, 1812; 2, Benjamin Meggot, 
also a distinguished botanist, known by 
his writings on Fungi, and on Electricity ; 
and 3, Edward, banker in London, a Fel- 
low of the Royal Society, and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Linnean. 

Dr. Thomas Forster was the eldest son 
of Thomas Furly Forster, who died in 
1829, by Susannah, daughter of Thomas 
Williams, Esq., and niece to Thomas 
Sikes, Esq., of Hackney, another eminent 
botanist. He was born at the bank in 
Threadneedle-street on the 9th Nov. 1789. 
His education seems to have been con- 
ducted at home, and, by his own ad- 
mission, was much neglected. However, 
he ultimately acquired a very extensive 
knowledge of languages, and from his very 
early youth his attention was directed to 
natural science. At the age of sixteen he 
not only commenced a journal of the wea- 
ther, but another journal in Latin, which 
he termed Liber Rerum Naturalium, both 
of which he regularly continued in after 
years. 

His first publication, at the age of nine- 
teen, was entitled “ Observations on the 
Brumal Retreat of the Swallow, by Phi- 
locheledon.” This he frequently reprinted, 
and it arrived at its sixth edition in 1817. 

In 1810 he was elected a Fellow of the 
Linnean Society, and in the same year he 
published in the “ Philosophical Magazine” 
his first observations on the effect of the 
atmosphere upon health. These were en- 
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larged into an octavo volume, entitled 
“Researches about Atmospheric Pheno- 
mena, 1812,” of which a second edition 
appeared in 1814, a third in 1823, and one 
in German, at Leipsic, in 1819. 

In 1812 he also published “ Reflections 
on the Action of Spirituous Liquors on the 
Human Stomach.” 

It was not before the November of that 
year that he was placed by his father at 
the University of Cambridge, where he 
became a member of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege. It was then intended that he should 
go to the bar, but so.little inclination had 
he for legal studies, that he relinquished 
that view in the following year, and at 
length made his choice in favour of medi- 
cine, and proceeded to the degree of M.B. 
at Cambridge in 1819. 

Pursuing the bent of his scientific re- 
searches, he edited, in 1813, an edition of 
the Diosemeia of Aratus, a great part of 
which he afterwards burned, upon repenting 
of some of his notes, the corrections of which 
he published in the “ Classical Journal.” 

In 1815 he printed at Cambridge, in 
small quarto, Lieder der Deutschen ; and 
in the same year, having become intimate 
with Dr. Spurzheim, the craniologist, then 
in England, he published a “Sketch of the 
Phrenology of Gall and Spurzheim,” 8vo. 
Dr. Forster claimed the merit of having 
originated on this occasion the term 
“ phrenology,” which has superseded that 
of craniology, by which the same science 
was formerly known. 

It was by Mr. Forster that Spurzheim 
was introduced to the conversazioni of Sir 
Joseph Banks, in Soho-square ; and about 
the same time Sir Joseph invited Mr. 
Forster to become a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, but the honour was hastily de- 
clined from a dislike to some of the So- 
ciety’s bye-laws. 

In February, 1816, Forster left Cam- 
bridge for Edinburgh, where he made the 
acquaintance of Professor Jamieson, Leslie, 
and other men of science, and was pro- 
posed as a member of the Wernerian So- 
ciety, before which he read a paper on the 
“Comparative Anatomy of the Skull,” 
which gave some offence in its “ phreno- 
logical” views. 
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On the 11th Feb., 1817, he married 
Julia, third daughter of Colonel Beaufoy, 
F.R.S., of Bushey Heath. In the same 
year he went to reside at Tunbridge Wells, 
and in the next at Hartwell in Sussex. 

He continued his authorship by the 
publication of “ Observations on the Casual 
and Periodical Influence of the Atmos- 
phere in Diseases, &c., 1817,” 8vo., (after- 
wards translated into German by Dr. 
Ludovic Cerutti, and published at Leipsic 
in 1822,) and an edition of Catulli Car- 
mina, cum Notis, 1818, 12mo. 

In 1819 he travelled in Flanders and 
Belgium, and in 1822 in Switzerland. 
These two tours were afterwards described 
in the “Calendar of Flora,” appended to 
his “ Researches on the Atmosphere.” In 
1828 he visited his friend Dr. Gall at 
Paris. 

In 1824 he published his “ Perennial 
Calendar and Companion to the Almanac,” 
8vo.; in 1826 a “ Pocket Encyclopedia 
for Shepherds, Mariners, and Husband- 
men,” 12mo.; and in 1828 a “ Circle of 
the Seasons, and Key to the Almanac and 
Calendar,” 12mo. 

In 1824 Dr. Forster set on foot, in con- 
junction with Sir Richard Phillips, and 
some other friends, a Meteorological So- 
ciety, but which was soon dissolved from 
the failure of funds. 

It was during Dr. Forster’s labours on 
the Calendar that his mind took one of 
its most eccentric bents. He became 
enamoured with the Calendar saints, and 
whilst writing abridgments of their bio- 
graphies, he determined to adopt their 
faith. After taking this resolution, he re- 
moved from Sussex to Boreham in Essex, 
in order to be near New Hall, where he 
placed his only child, a daughter, with the 
nuns for education. His wife also em- 
braced the faith of Rome. 

In 1829 he printed at Chelmsford an 
“Essay on Epidemic Diseases 3” and in 
1830, having acquired, on the death of his 
father, some “ Letters of Locke, Algernon 
Sydney, and Lord Shaftesbury,” he edited 
them, with a long preface, in which he ex- 
amined the metaphysical and religious opi- 
nions of Locke, comparing them with those 
of other philosophers, ancient and modern. 
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The epidemic of cholera, in 1831, in- 
duced him to write an essay on that 
malady, to prove its atmospheric origin, 
(printed at Chelmsford in the same year). 
On the 30th of April, 1831, he was the 
companion of Green the aeronaut in one 
of the ascents of his balloon. They rose 
to the height of six thousand feet, ascend- 
ing from Moulsham, near Chelmsford, and 
descending near Bromefield. Dr. Forster 
afterwards described this adventure in his 
“Annals of Aerial and Alpine Voyages, 
1832,” 8vo. (see also the GENTLEMAN’S 
Magazine for that year, i. 407). 

In 1832, at the solicitation of Father 
Scott, of the Society of Jesus, he enlarged 
a medical essay he had previously written, 
founded on the opinions of Abernethy, and 
entitled the work, ‘‘ Medicina Simplex ; 
or, The Pilgrim’s Way Book; being a 
Popular Guide to a Healthy Life and 
Happy Old Age, founded on Rules of Diet, 
Simple Medicines, and a Knowledge of the 
Reciprocal Influence of the Mind and Body 
on each Other,” printed at Colchester, in 
12mo. 

In 1835 he printed at Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine an autobiographical memoir, 
written in French, entitled Recueil de ma 
Vie, mes Ouvrages, el mes Pensées, Opus- 
cule Philosophique, 12mo.; second edition, 
Brussels, 1836 ; third edition, 1837. It is 
from this singular work that we have de- 
rived the greater part of the preceding 
details. In its title-page, instead of plain 
Thomas Forster, he styled himself Thomas 
Ignace Marie Forster. 

His next work, we believe, was “ Phi- 
lozoia; or, Moral Reflections on the Actual 
Condition of the Animal Kingdom, and on 
the Means of Improving the same; with 
numerous Anecdotes and I]lustrative Notes, 
addressed to Louis Gompertz, Esq., Presi- 
dent of the Animals’ Friend Society, 
Brussels, 1839,” 8vo. A considerable por- 
tion of it is occupied with a eulogy on his 
deceased dog Shargs, whose portrait forms 
the frontispiece, and whose intelligence 
had more than half persuaded him to 
believe in the immortality of the souls of 
animals. He was also disposed at this time 
to dispute the right of man over the lives 
of beasts, and to advocate a vegetable diet. 
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At the same time he advertised a work 
with an Italian title, “ Vita ed Elogia di 
Boecci, with other Essays.” 

In 1840 he printed at Brussels a poem 
entitled “‘ Pan, a Pastoral of the First 
Age; together with some other Poems,” 
8vo., which had been partly composed by 
him when at Cambridge. 

In the same year he had a severe ill- 
ness, which nearly cost him his life. He 
had recourse to the air of his native land ; 
but, having recovered his health at Tun- 
bridge Wells, he returned to the Continent, 
and finally settled at Bruges. He de- 
scribes himself as generally accompanied 
by seven of his family and attendants, and 
by three dogs. Another of the whims 
of his latter years was a collection of 
violins, to the number of about fifty, 
which he marked by the names of the 
muses, and wrote the history of their 
makers to the close of the sixteenth 
century. 

It is very possible that we shall still 
leave incomplete the long catalogue of Dr. 
Forster’s literary works, but the last pro- 
duction with which we are acquainted 
is entitled Zpistolarium Forsterianum, 
printed at Bruges, in two vols. 8vo., 1845 
and 1850. It consists of the letters of 
his ancestors which had been preserved 
aud come into his possession, and is of 
some literary curiosity, though very re- 
markably disfigured from having been 
printed at Bruges by workmen ignorant 
of English. 

A pretty accurate estimate of Dr. Fors- 
ter’s character and talents might be 
gathered from the statements already 
made, but we will add the opinion passed 
upon him by his friend Dr. Spurzheim, 
that “he had a head organized for the 
sciences, but too large an organ of ideality 
to profit much by them.” He confesses 
himself that his friends had justly charged 
him with pursuing too many objects at 
once,—literature, the fine arts, anatomy, 
astronomy, &c.; that he did not love Eng- 
land, and that he took too much offence 
at the ridiculous customs of his native 
country; that his faculty of comparison 
was too strong; and that, although he 
could speak many languages, he did not 
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understand any one of them thoroughly *. 
Another passage, containing a summary 
of his qualifications, we must quote in the 
language in which it is written :—“ J’ai 
eté joueur, moqueur, malade, et en 
quelques choses fou, comme le reste de mon 
espéce: j’ai eté écolier, académicien, musi- 
cien, physicien, métaphysicien, enthousi- 
aste, voyageur, aéronaute, phrénologiste, 
poete, et philosophe.” 

Dr. Forster’s only child, Selena Mar- 
garet Rosa Mary Catherine, was married 
in 1850 to Philip Alexander Julius Storms, 
of the province of Brabant. 





Rev. JoHN MONTGOMERY TRAHERNE. 

Feb.6. At Coedriglan, Glamorganshire, 
aged 71, the Rev. John Montgomery 'Tra- 
herne, F.R.S., F.S.A., F.G.S., Honorary 
Member of the Society of Antiquaries, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and of the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries, Copenhagen, Chan- 
cellor of Llandaff Cathedral from 1844-51. 

The deceased held no preferment in the 
Church, having taken Orders at his fa- 
ther’s desire when quite young, and find- 
ing his chest too delicate for the exertion 
of preaching. He was through life a dili- 
gent and accurate antiquary; made col- 
lections for illustrating the history of his 
native county, and published the following 
works : —‘‘ Stradling Correspondence, a 
Series of Letters written in the Reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, with Notices of the 
Family of Stradling, of St. Donat’s Castle, 
Glamorgan ;” 8vo., 1840. “ Historical No- 
tices of Sir Matthew Cradock, Knight, of 
Swansea, in the Reigns of Henry VII. and 
VIII.;” 8vo0.,1840. Archeologia, vol. xxix, 
pp. 382, 383, two drawings and ground- 
plan of Culver Hole, with letter - press ; 
vol. xxxi. 425—429, Letter of Sir Harry 
Stradling to his wife, dated 1456; vol. 
xxxii. p. 448, Description and Plate of 





® We cannot quit the subjeet of Dr. Forster’s 
biography without remarking that a notice of 
him, which appeared in the “ Hlustrated London 
News” soon after his death, not only exaggerated 
his actual knowledge of languages by stating that 
**as a linguist he had few rivals,”’ but also con- 
tained some statements entirely unfounded in 
fact, viz. that ‘‘ he was the constant companion 
of Byron and Shelley,” and that he was “ related 
to the celebrated John Locke.” 


Gent. MaG. Vou. CCVIII. 
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the Monument of Lady Catherine Gordon, 
widow of Perkin Warbeck, in the Church 
of Fyfield, Berks. “Notices of the Pro- 
gress of the Lord President of Wales 
through Glamorgan, 4.p.1684;” from the 
MS. at Badminton, in the Report of the 
Royal Institution of South Wales, 1845. 
In Nichols’s Collectanea Topographica, 
vol. viii., two Deeds from the muniment- 
room, Penrice Castle, a.p. 1228—1383; 
vol. v. pp. 18—20, two Notices from 
the Penrice muniment-room, relating to 
Lanveithin and Resolven, Glamorgan; 
vol. vi. p. 155, List of the Abbots of 
Margam, from a.D. 11583—1534. In 
“ Francis’ History of Neath,” (8vo. 1835,) 
Bull of Pope Boniface IX., 1894, excom- 
municating certain depredators from Neath 
Abbey, (from the muniment-room at Pen- 
rice Castle). 

Mr. Traherne was born at Coedriglan 
in 1788. In a MS. notice of his family, 
he says,— 


** The Trahernes of Castella, near Liantrisaint, 
were respectably connected, and possessed at 
one period a more considerable property than 
fell to my grandfather. The name of Edmund 
Traherne appears in the Compositus Roll of 
Henry Earl of Pembroke. In the Civil Wars 
Castella was occupied by some Cromwellian 
troopers, and the aunt of my father, Mrs. Lle- 
wellin, has often told me of the severe exactions 
practised by these adventurers, and that her 
great-grandfather hid himself ina cave in Castella 
wood, a spot which has been deemed to have 
been the retreat of an anchorite, from a eross 
rudely cut in the stone. 

** My great-grandfather, Mr.Edmund Traherne, 
(grandson of the last mentioned,) married Pru- 
dence Llewelyn, of Ynysygerwn, grand-daugh- 
ter of David Evans of Neath, the husband of 
Eleanor, who was daughter to Sir Walter Rice 
of Dinevawr, and grand-daughter to Sir Edward 
Mansel of Margam, and Lady Jane his wife, 
daughter to the Earl of Worcester, the ancestor 
of the house of Beaufort. My grandfather’s first 
wife was a Llewellin; she died very young, leav- 
ing my father an infant. Her uncle, Mr. Lle- 
wellin, had married Mary, the aunt of my father. 
They adopted him; gave him a good education 
at Winchester and New College, and Mr. Lle- 
wellin, who died 1786, devised to him the Coed- 
riglan estate, &c. 

** My father married Charlotte Edmondes: her 
father had been in the Guards; her mother (Char- 
lotte) was the only daughter of John Dive, by 
Anne Dorothy Montgomery, sister to Sir G. Mont- 
gomery Metham, of North Cave, near Hull, 
Yorkshire. Her brothers, Lewis-George, and 
Hugh, died without issue. Fortunately for my- 
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self, the estate in Ranton, Staffordshire, had been 
settled on Mrs. Dive (and her descendants), the 
daughter of Magdalen Harcourt, heiress of Ran- 
ton. . . . It was settled on her brother’s widow 
(Mrs. L. G. Dive) for life. I was advised to join 
her in selling the property. This arrangement 
caused me many a pang, but it was thought 
prudent to submit to stern necessity, and to 
alienate a property that had been in the family 
from the time of the Conquest! Sir Lewis Dyve, 
the ancestor of my grandmother, was a dis- 
tinguished character in the civil wars. I was 
happy to contribute a few notices of him to Mr. 
J. G. Nichols for the GenrLEMAN’s MAGAZINE, 
1829. These have since been printed in a sepa- 
rate form, and Mr. Audinet engraved at my ex- 
pense a portrait of Sir Lewis, ‘his saltem accu- 
mulem donis et fungar inani munere.’ 

““My great-grandmother, Mrs. Dive, was the 
grand-daughter of George Metham, of North 
Cave, and connected with the principal families 
in Yorkshire. I possess a pedigree, with extracts 
from surveys, escheats, and wills, compiled in 
1690 for Sir G. Metham. The family had been 
royalists, and had suffered severely in the Civil 
Wars. Sir Thos. Metham fell at Marston Moor, 
at the head of the Yorkshire gentry; he is no- 
ticed by Gen. Ludlow in his Memoirs.” 


In 1799, during his father’s lifetime, 
Mr. Traherne was virtually adopted by his 
great-aunt, Mrs. Llewellin, who paid the 
expenses of his education at private schools 
and tutors until he entered at Oriel Col- 
lege, in April, 1807, where he was specially 
cousigned to Mr.Copleston, then tutor, 
afterwards head of that College, and sub- 
sequently Bishop of Llandaff. The follow- 
ing extract from a letter from Mr. Cople- 
ston to Mr. Traherne’s father, gives a de- 
scription of which his friends will recog- 
nise the fid-lity :— 


* Oriel College, Feb. 29, 1808.—Ever since your 
son resided among us he has paid a constant and 
close attention to his College studies, and has 
made a very sensible improvement ; but I do not 
expect that he will obtain any high distinction 
at his examination, although I have no doubt he 
will make a respectable appearance. The chief 
defect I observe in the constitution of his mind 
is an extreme diffidence and timidity, which 
stifles and represses the powers he has. This 
habit shews itself in his compositions, as well as 
in his reading of Greek and Latin authors. No 
commendation can be too strong of his disposition 
and moral conduct. There seems no want of in- 
clination for literary pursuits, and I feel very 
confident that he will not misemploy or waste 
his time, whatever his prospects may be.” 


A contemporary undergraduate says :— 
‘‘March 8, 1860.—To his well-stored and ac- 
complished mind and unvarying friendship I 
‘owed much during my residence at Oriel, in- 


experienced as I then was. Our rooms were 
opposite on the same staircase, and scarcely a 
day passed without some pleasant intercourse. 
Through life I have had to thank my dear de- 
parted friend for the influence which his example 
exercised over me in directing my own studies 
and intellectual pursuits. His quiet, gentle dis- 
position, unostentatious piety, and mental re- 
sources endeared him to me, and at the same 
time commanded my respect and admiration.” 

Mr. Traherne took his B.A. degree in 
1810, M.A. 1813; was ordained deacon 
in 1812, and priest in 1813, both at the 
hands of Bishop Beadon of Bath and 
Wells. While a pupil with Mr. Jones (a 
Dorsetshire clergyman), he made the ac- 
quaintance of Mr. Rackett, of Spettisbury, 
eminent as a man of science, and from 
him imbibed his taste for topographical 
and antiquarian studies, and by him was 
introduced to many members of the lite- 
rary and scientific world of London, whose 
society he greatly enjoyed in his annual 
visits to the metropolis. From 1817 to 
1820 he entered warmly into electioneer- 
ing politics in his own county, and through 
life was an active and useful magistrate. 
In April, 1830, he married Charlotte Louisa 
Talbot, sister of C. R. M. Talbot, Esq., 
Lord-Lieutenant and M.P. for the county 
of Glamorgan, but left no issue. 

Mr. Traherne took a warm interest in 
the restoration of churches, so much at- 
tended to of late years, and contributed 
very largely to many in which he could 
claim any hereditary interest, as Harl- 
stone, Howden, Lichfield Cathedral; be- 
sides almost rebuilding, in his own neigh- 
bourhood, thove at St.George’s and St. 
Bride’s-super-Ely, of which he was patron. 
His conversational powers were remark- 
able, and the courtesy of his natural cha- 
racter led him to converse with persons 
of all ranks in a way that strongly engaged 
their sympathies, goodness, gentleness, and 
generosity; a superiority to everything 
that was little or mean, and a fellow- 
feeling for everything that was ennobling, 
were his characteristics; he was a Chris- 
tian gentleman, loveable and polished, in 
the widest and highest sense of the term. 
He was buried at St. Hilary, near Cow- 
bridge, where his father mostly resided, 
and where his mother’s family are in- 
terred. 
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W. F. Linpsay Carneaisr, Esq. 

March 13, At Kimblethmont, aged 71, 
William Fullarton Lindsay Carnegie, Esq., 
of Spynie and Baysack. 

The deceased was born in 1788, entered 
the army at a very early age, and served 
in the Royal Artillery both in the West 
Indies and in the Peninsula. In 1813, by 
the death of an elder brother, (Capt. James 
Lindsay Carnegie, R.N.,) he succeeded to 
the family estates; and at the close of the 
Peninsular war he went on half-pay. He 
then spent some years in foreign travel. 
Tn 1820 he married the Lady Jane Chris- 
tian Carnegie, daughter of the late Earl 
of Northesk, and soon after that event he 
settled on his estates in Forfarshire, where 
he had been constantly resident for the 
long period of well-nigh forty years. 

Mr. Lindsay Carnegie was a man of 
high intellectual attainments and great 
force of character, and devoted to scien- 
tific pursuits. He was a Liberal in politics, 
and an active promoter of the principles 
of Free Trade at a time when Toryism 
was in the ascendant and Protection was 
the order of the day. In the position he 
then took up in these respects he stood 
almost alone in his own class; and not a 
few of his brother proprietors looked upon 
him as a man of dangerous principles. He 
joined the Anti-Corn-Law-League, and 
attended its central meetings in London, 
and at last he had the satisfaction of 
seeing his views adopted by his former 
opponents. 

Mr. Lindsay Carnegie was a warm pro- 
moter of railways, and to his energy and 
enterprise was due the construction of the 
first locomotive lines for public traffic 
north of the Tweed. He was the first 
Chairman of the Arbroath and Forfar 
Railway Company, and he continued to 
hold the office and to guide the under- 
taking to the close of his life. He was 
also a power'ul supporter of the measures 
for the enlargement of the Harbour of 
Arbroath, and his name was at the head 
of the many public-spirited men who un- 
dertook personal liability for the pro- 
motion of that important work. 

He was also remarkable for activity and 
success in the improvement of his own 
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estates. He farmed very extensively, 
having long had in his own hands up- 
wards of six hundred acres of arable land, 
and devoted his attention to high farming 
in every department. He at an early 
period opened and worked on a large scale 
the valuable stone quarries on his proper- 
ties at Leysmill and Border; and from the 
use of stone planing machines, for which 
he took out a patent, Arbroath pavement 
is now famous in every quarter of the 
globe. 

The deceased was ever ready to appre- 
ciate talent and merit wherever he found 
them. Himself a man of high and ancient 
linesge,—for he was the representative in 
the female line of the great Earls of Crau- 
ford and Lindsay, and the representative 
in the male line of the Fullartons of 
Fullarton,—he ever regarded rank as but 
the “guinea stamp.” Many a talented 
man who came in contact with him and 
benefitted from his encouragement and 
kindness, has acknowledged with grati- 
tude how ready he always was to give 
them a helping hand whenever his means 
or his influence admitted of it. 

Mr. Carnegie was for some years Con- 
vener of the County, but resigned the 
office when he found his health failing ; 
he was afterwards appointed Vice-Lieu- 
tenant for Forfarshire. He is succeeded 
in his estates by his eldest surviving son, 
Captain Henry Lindsay Carnegie, lite of 
the Bengal Engineers, who, after greatly 
distinguishing himself in the late war in 
India, having been twice wounded, the 
last time dangerously, returned to this 
country some time since for the restora- 
tion of his health. 





Mrs. JAMESON. 

March17. At Ealing, aged 64, Mrs. 
Jameson. 

This estimable lady, whose maiden name 
was Anna Murphy, was born in Dublin in 
1796; she was the eldest daughter of Mr. 
Murphy, an artist of some celebrity, who 
held the appointment of Painter in Or- 
dinary to the Princess Charlotte. By 
her order he undertook to copy Lely’s 
“Windsor Beauties ;” and engravings of 
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these portraits were afterwards published, 
with illustrative memoirs from his daugh- 
ter’s pen. Anna’s early years were passed 
in Dublin, and she has, in her “ Common- 
place Book,” left us a pleasing “ Revela- 
tion of Childhood ;” but unfortunately it 
is a fragment extending only to her tenth 
year. She says :— 


**T was not an extraordinary child. If any- 
thing in particular, I believe I was particularly 
naughty—at least so it was said twenty times a 
day. I had the usual desire to know, and the 
usual dislike to learn; the usual love of fairy 
tales, and hatred of French exercises. I was an 
affectionate, but not, as I now think, a loveable, 
nor an attractive child. I did not, like the little 
Mozart, ask of every one around me, ‘Do you 
love me?’ The instinctive question was, rather, 
*Can I love you?’ Yet, certainly, I was not more 
than six years old when I suffered—from the fear 
of not being loved where I had attached myself, 
and from the idea that another was preferred be- 
fore me—such anguish as had nearly killed me. 
I do not think I was naturally obstinate; but 
remember going without food all day, and being 
sent hungry and exhausted to bed, because [ 
would not do some trifling thing required of me. 
In daylight I was not only fearless, but audacious, 
inclined to defy all power and brave all danger— 
that is, all danger I could see. I remember 
volunteering to lead the way through a herd of 
cattle (among which was a dangerous bull, the 
terror of the neighbourhood) armed only with a 
little stick; but first I said the Lord’s Prayer 
fervently. In the ghastly night I never prayed ; 
terror stifled prayer. The shaping spirit of im- 
agination began when I was about eight or nine 
years old to haunt my inner life. I have a remem- 
brance that I was always a princess-heroine in 
the disguise of a knight, a sort of Clorinda or 
Britomart, going about to redress the wrongs of 
the poor, fight giants, and kill dragons; or found- 
ing a society in some far-off solitude or desolate 
island, where there were to be no tears, no tasks, 
and no laws,—except those which I made myself, 
—no caged birds nor tormented kittens.” 


In 1823 the “princess-heroine” was 
married to Mr. Robert Jameson, who sub- 
sequently filled the office of Vice-Chan- 
cellor of Canada. The marriage, it is well 
known, was not a happy one, and was 
practically, though not legally, dissolved 
soon after its celebration. Two years after 
appeared her first work, “The Diary of an 
Ennuyée.” It was written during a tour 
in Italy, was published anonymously, re- 
ceived its title in truth from a bookseller, 
passed through several editions, and was 
in 1834 republished with the author’s 
name, under the title of “Visits and 


Sketches at Home and Abroad.” Then 
followed “The Loves of the Poets;” “The 
Lives of celebrated Female Sovereigns ;” 
and “Characteristics of Women.” The 
last-mentioned work was an eloquent and 
acute criticism on Sbakspeare’s female 
characters. Mrs. Jameson’s object in com- 
posing the work was “ not to flatter any 
prevailing fashion of the day, for the sake 
of profit or of fame. Out of the fulness 
of my heart and soul have I written it. 
In the pleasure it gave me; in the new 
and varied forms of human nature it has 
opened to me; in the beautiful and sooth- 
ing images it has placed before me; in 
the exercise and improvement of my own 
faculties,—I have already been repaid.” 
In the autumn of 1837 Mrs. Jameson 
visited Germany, where she made the ac- 
quaintance of the Princess Amalie of 
Saxony, translated some of her dramas, 
and appended to them notes of far more 
worth than the text. Towards the close 
of 1839 she repaired to America, spent 
some months in Toronto, and on her re- 
turn to England gave to the world the 
fruit of her observation, in a work entitled 
“Winter Stadies and Summer Rambles in 
Canada,” which she regarded as peculiarly 
a record of her own social views and con- 
victions. In 1842 she published the 
‘‘Hand-book to the Public Galleries of 
Art in and near London,” which was the 
first of a series of artistic works of sub- 
sequent production,—viz., on “ Sacred and 
Legendary Art,” “Legends of the Monastic 
Orders,” “‘ Legends of the Madonna,” &e. 
One of her last publications was a revised 
and enlarged edition of “ Memoirs of the 
Early Italian Painters,” noticed by us only 
a month ago». For two years past she 
had been engaged on a laborious and 
elaborately illustrated work, announced 
by Messrs. Longman, and nearly com- 
pleted, the “ History of our Lord and of 
his Precursor, St. John the Baptist, with 
the Personages and Typical Subjects of 
the Old Testament as represented in 
Christian Art.” For the completion of 
this labour she had re-visited Italy and 
passed several months in Rome and other 
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continental cities. As an art-critic Mrs. 
Jameson was almost unrivalled. She ap- 
preciated and expounded not only technical 
excellence, but the inward meaning of 
works of art; the relations they bear to 
the history of art itself, and the history 
of nations among whom they were created. 
But her intellectual excellence extended 
in other and nobler directions,—in a deep 
interest in all social and moral questions, 
as evidenced in her printed lectures on 
“ Sisters of Charity at Home and Abroad,” 
and the “Communion of Labour,” prefaced 
by an earnest and eloquent introduction. 
In this late and small volume she considers 
the practical side of English life,—treating 
of labour, of charity, of education, of the 
condition of her own sex, of our criminal 
laws and reformat»ry institutions. At the 
meeting of the Association for the Promo- 
tion of Social Science at Bradford in Oc- 
tober last she attended the sections with 
the deepest interest and attention, and 
any brief observations she made were re- 
ceived with marked respect. 

Mrs. Jameson’s illness was of a few 
days’ duration only. After a visit to the 
Reading-room of the British Museum she 
complained of a cold, and in two or three 
days a severe attack of bronchitis suc- 
ceeded, from the effects of which she 
never rallied. 





Rev. Davip Wit11aMs, D.C.L., F.S.A. 

March 22. At the Warden’s Lodgings, 
aged 73, the Rev. David Williams, D.C.L., 
F.S.A4., Warden of New College. 

The deceased was born on the 15th of 
October, 1786, at Lasham, near Alton, 
Hampshire. His father and maternal 
grandfather (the latter of whom was the 
eldest brother of Judge Blackstone) were 
both Fellows of Winchester College, into 
which he was himself admitted as scholar 
in 1799. He had previously commenced 
the study of the classics at Hyde Abbey 
school in Winchester, then kept by the 
Rev. J. Richards. At the same school 
and at the same time, Dr. Gaisford, the 
late Dean of Christ Church, was also a 
pupil. Dr. Williams was elected to New 
College (as Founder’s kin) in July, 1802, 
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and he returned from thence to Winches- 
ter as assistant master in the school in 
1807. He took the degree of B.C.L. 
Oct. 10, 1809. In the same year he was 
ordained deacon by Bishop Mosse, Bishop 
of Oxford, and in the following year he was 
ordained priest by Bishop Huntingford, 
Bishop of Gloucester, and Warden of Win- 
chester College. In January, 1810, he 
succeeded Dr. Gabell as second master of 
Winchester School. He married, Jan. 10, 
1811, Amelia, daughter of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Goddard, of Stargroves, East Wood- 
hay, Hampshire, by whom he has left 
issue one son and six daughters. 

He was appointed Head Master of Win- 
chester School in January, 1824, and on 
the 22nd of that month took the degree 
of D.C.L. He held for a time one of the 
four prebendal stalls founded by Bishop 
Sherburne in Chichester Cathedral; and 
in January, 1833, was appointed, by the 
Bishop of Winchester, Prebendary of Win- 
chester Cathedral. The office of Head 
Master of Winchester School he resigned 
at Christmas, 1835; and in October, 1840, 
was elected Warden of New College, thus 
becoming the head of the Wykehamical 
body. In 1841-2 he was one of the Select 
Preachers before the University of Oxford ; 
and in October, 1854, was elected, as Head 
of a House, to a seat in the Hebdomadal 
Council, polling on that occasion the largest 
number of votes. He held the office of 
Vice-Chancellor from October, 1856, to 
October, 1858. 

Dr. Williams died on the 22nd of March, 
1860, his last illness being of exactly one 
week’s duration ; and it may be mentioned 
that in the course of four days immediately 
preceding the first attack of illness, he 
had taken part in the proceedings of the 
University Hebdomadal Council, had pre- 
sided over two College meetings, and had 
baptized an infant grand-daughter, this 
being the last ministerial act which he 
ever performed. One of his final official 
acts in New College was the admission 
of the last scholar admitted under Wyke- 
ham’s own statutes. He was buried, 
March 28, in the ante-chapel of New 
College, in the north-east angle. 

Thus in the full and efficient discharge 
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of the important functions which belong to 
the Head of a College, a member of the Uni- 
versity Council, and a minister of Christ, 
died the late Warden of New College. As 
a master at Winchester, he had bound the 
hearts of all his pupils to him: as Head 
of New College, he not only was revered 
and loved in that society, but in a very 
remarkable degree enjoyed the confidence 
of the University at large. Always ready 
to promote well-matured schemes of Chris- 
tian charity, of literary or scientific in- 
terest, and of social improvement, he was 
known as one to whom an application 
would never be made in vain for guiding 
counsel and for ready support in such 
matters. Of his many private virtues 
this is not the place to speak; but they 
will live in the memory of a very large 
circle of friends, of whom many have 
profited by his munificence, all by the ex- 
ample and influence of his single-hearted, 
noble, kindly character. 


Srr James Forrest, Bart. 

4pril 5. At Plymouth, where he had 
gone on a visit, Sir James Forrest, Bart., 
of Comiston, for six years Lord Provost 
of Edinburgh. 

Sir James was born on the 16th of Oc- 
tober, 1780, and was thus in his 80th 
year. His father was a writer to the 
Signet, and his mother, of the same name, 
was the only child of James Forrest, esq., 
of Comiston. By the death of both his 
mother and his grandfather, he succeeded 
to the property of Comiston when only 
two years of age. He passed as Advocate 
in 1803, and at his death stood seventh on 
the list of the Faculty. In politics he was 
a steady adherent of the old Whig party, 
and in 1837, through their influence, he 
was chosen Lord Provost of the city. At 
the coronation of her present Mejesty in 
1838 he was created a baronet. 

At the Disruption, in 1843, Sir James, 
who had for several years previously held 
the office of a rulivg elder in the Esta- 
blished Church of Scotland, joined the Free 
Church. In everything which tended to 
social progress he took an active part. 
He served long as director of many public 


companies and benevolent institutions, 
and he had also the honour of holding 
the office of Grand Master of the Grand 
Lodge of Freemasons in Scotland, now 
held by his Grace the Duke of Athole. 

Sir James married Charlotte, third 
daughter of Alexander Horsburgh, Esq., 
of Horsburgh, in Peeblesshire, by whom 
he leaves two sons and two daughters, 

The “Edinburgh Evening Courant,” 
a journal opposed to his politics, speaks 
thus of the deceased :—“ Sir James’s chief 
characteristic was his thorough honesty. 
If he was a party man, it was because he 
was fully satisfied that his party held 
sound views. He acted ever from the 
firmest conviction that truth and right 
were on his side. As a debater, he was 
not powerful, but he had great facility in 
expressing himself, both orally and in 
writing. But he owed more to his straight- 
forward manner than to his eloquence. 
He was, in the best sense of the word, a 
gentleman. In disposition he was kindly 
and hearty, in bearing polite, in temper 
equable, and he was naturally disposed to 
be easy, but when his mind was made up 
on a subject of vital importance, he never 
hesitated to act vigorously, without count- 
ing the cost. By his death we have lost 
a good citizen and a good man.” 





CLERGY DECEASED. 

Dec. 11. At Tiengar, New South Wales, by a 
sun-stroke while on his way to perform divine 
service, the Rev, C. W. Rowe, M.A., Incumbent of 
Bundawa, late of Lincoln College, Oxford, and 
second son of the Rev. J. J. Rowe, Exeter. 

Feb. 14. At Grahamstown, South Africa, aged 
30, the Rev. Thomas Philip Craven, M.A.., late 
Curate of Thurlaston, eldest son of Thomas Cra- 
ven, esq., of Tryon’s-place, South Hackney. 

Aged 57, the Rev. William Evans, M.A., 
Trinity College, Oxford, Rector of Pusey, Berks. 

March 2. The Rev. 7. Lindesay, Rector of 
Alla, co. Londonderry. 

March 14. At Oxford, aged 34, the Rev. J. Baker, 
M.A., Chaplain of Christ Church, and Head Mas- 
ter of the Cathedral School. 

March 16, At Lydiatt-terrace, Cheltenham, 
aged 73, the Rev. William Collins Colton, for- 
merly Incumbent of High Leigh, Cheshire, and 
Lyneham, Wilts. 

March 18. Suddenly, at Sibson, Leicestersh., 
the Rev. E. Hutchins, many years Curate there. 

March 19. At Rockbeare, the Rev. John El- 
liott. 
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March 22. At Shrublands, the Rev. William 
Staunton, second son of the late Wm. Staunton, 
esq., of Longbridge. and late Curate of Tachbrook. 
The deceased, who long cultivated the study of 
local antiquities, was a valued member of the 
Warwickshire Archwological Association. 

March 24. At Avington-rectory, near Win- 
chester, aged 73, the Rev. Charles Shrubsole 
Bonnett, 40 years rector. 

March 26. At Cheadle, aged 55, the Very Rev. 
Canon Jones. 

March 27. At Wimpole-street, aged 46, the 
Rev. Charles A. Palmer, Rector of Wanlip. 

At Benhall, the Rev. G. Solbe, Curate of Stern- 
field, Suffolk, late of Uppingham. 

March 28. At his residence, Gower-st., Derby, 
aged 69, the Rev. Joseph Hutton, LL.D. 

March 29. At Edwalton, near Nottingham, 
the Rev. Richard Thornton, M.A., of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, sometime Curate of Norton- 
in-the-Moors, Staffordshire. 

March 30. At Danesfort, co. Cavan, aged 74, 
the Very Rev. the Lord Fitzgerald and Vesey, 
Dean of Kilmore. He was the second peer, and 
succeeded to the title on the death of his brother, 
the first lord, better known as the Right Hon. 
Vesey Fitzgerald, whose election contest with Mr. 
O’Connell formed a memorable chapter in the 
political history of Ireland. 

April 1. At Alexandria, aged 35, the Rev. 
Samuel Lyde, Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. 

April 2. At East-hill, near Frome, aged 78, 
the Rev. Edward Edgell, Prebendary of Wells, 
Perpetual Curate of Rodden, Somerset, and for- 
merly Vicar of West Alvington, Devon. 

At the Rectory, Little Ellingham, aged 79, the 
Rev. Samuel Colby. 

April 3. Aged 58, the Rev. Robert Shuckburgh, 
Rector of Alborough. 

At St. George’s Parsonage, Wolverton Station, 
Bucks, aged 52, the Rev. G. Weight, M.A., Oxon, 
eighteen years Incumbent of St. George’s. 

April 5. At Abbots-road, Kilburn, aged 49, 
the Rev. FE. Thompson, D.D., Rector of Michael 
Church, Radnorshire, and Huntington, Hereford- 
shire, and Vicar of Brilley and Kington, Here- 
fordshire. 

Aged 47, the Rev. S. Stead, Vicar of Burton- 
on-Trent. 

At Riverdale-house, Richmond, Surrey, aged 
89, the Rev. W. J. Emmett, M.A., formerly 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, and Rector of 
Latimer, Bucks. 

April7. At Morcott, Rutlani, aged 75, the 
Rev. George Pochin. 

Aged 48, the Rev. James Hamilton, M.A., 
Rector of Beddington, Surrey. He did much 
for the advancement of education in his own 
locality and elsewhere, and the commodious and 
substantially-built schools both for Beddington 
and Wallington, which were raised at his own 
expense, are monuments to his memory. The 
old parish church was judiciously restored under 
his superintendence and assistance, together with 
the building of the new parsonage house, 

April 9. At Kildale Rectory, aged 61, the Rev. 
Thomas Todd. 


Ositvary. 
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The Rev. Charles Francis Partridge, Vicar of 
Chicheley, Bucks, eldest surviving son of the late 
Henry Samuel Partridge, esq., of Hockham-hall, 
Norfolk. 

Aprilll. At Llanmadock Rectory, near Swan- 
sea, aged 52, the Rev. Prossor Pearce, eldest son 
of the late William Lyfe Pearce, of Kingsbridge. 

April 13. At Coln St. Dennis Rectory, Glou- 
cestershire, aged 76, the Rev. William Price, 
M.A., Rector of Coln St. Dennis, and of Farn- 
borough, Berks. 

April l5. At the Terrace, Clapham, aged 36, 
the Rev. Howell Harries. 

Aged 63, the Rev. Robert Machell, B.A., Vicar 
of Marton-in-Cleveland, Yorkshire. 

April 16. At the Rectory, Corfton, Diddlebury, 
Salop, aged 59, the Rev. Thos. Underwood, M.A., 
Vicar of Diddlebury, and Rural Dean of the 
Deanery of Ludlow. 

April 19. At the Rectory, aged 71, the Rev. 
Joseph Mayor, M.A., 47 years Rector of South 
Collingham, and Incumbent of Langford-with- 
Holme. 

At East Worldham, Hants, aged 84, the Rev. 
Thomas Lowndes, for 37 years Vicar of that 
parish, and of West Tisted, in the same county. 

At Thorpe Mandeville, Banbury, (the house 
of his son-in-law, the Rev. W. T. Browning,) 
aged 66, the Rev. George Rowney Green, Fellow 
of Eton College, and Rector of Everdon, North- 
amptonshire. 


DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Dec. 11. Suddenly, in Sydney, aged 65, William 
Henry Warland, esq., J.P., of Harben-vale, Mur- 
rurundi. The deceased was a native of Dorset- 
shire and one of the first settlers on the Page’s 
river, New South Wales. 

Jan. 30. At Cape Town, Edward C. Turpin, 
esq., of the Cape Town Volunteer Cavalry, from 
the accidental discharge of a rifle during a sham 
fight, preparatory to the reception of the Gover- 
nor, Sir George Grey. 

Lately. At Paris, Grassot, the celebrated 
comic actor. He was born in 1804, and was at 
first a workman in a paper-hanging manufactory, 
and afterwards a commercial traveller. He first 
appeared on th stage at Rheims, under the name 
of Auguste, then at Rouen, and made his débit 
at the Palais Royal in 1838. He was afflicted 
with a disease in the lungs, and for two years 
had only coughed through his several characters. 
When he retired from theatrical life he took the 
Café Minerve, Rue Richelieu, where he devised 
the Punch-Grassot, to which he owed his inde- 
pendence. 

At Versailles, Admiral de Martineng, senior 
officer in the French Navy. 

At Oporto, M. Soares de Passos, one of the 
most distinguished lyrical poets of Portugal. 

Feb. 1. At the Foreign Mission Establishment 
in Paris, Monsignor Danicourt, Vicar-Apostolic 
in China. 

At Tours, M. Lenormant d’Etioles, Baron de 
Tourn¢éhem, formerly in the household of Louis 
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XVIII. He was the grandson of the first hus- 
band of the notorious Marquise de Pompadour. 

Feb. 5, At Jerusalem, Edward Macgowan, esq., 
M.D., for 18 years physician to the hospital at 
Jerusalem, and formerly a resident and physician 
of Exeter. 

Feb. 6. At Driffield, aged 78, Mr. Caleb Angas, 
formerly of Brancepeth. About 45 years ago, he 
removed to Neswick Farm, under the late John 
Grimston, esq. Mr. Angas was long distinguished 
as a skilful and successful agriculturist, and was 
always looked upon as one of the best-informed 
farmers in the East Riding of Yorkshire. He 
was not only an enlightened man, a clever pen- 
man, a good mathematician, and possessed of 
considerable mechanical information ; but he ex- 
celled in epistolary correspond His letters 
appeared in the ‘‘Sun” newspaper, then the 
great organ of the Free Trade movement, and ex- 
cited much attention. They were referred to by 
Mr. Cobden during his Free Trade crusade; and 
Mr. Angas was thanked and complimented for 
the good service that he had rendered to the 
cause. 

Feb. 8. At Lima, aged 26, assassinated while 
bathing, Lionel Lambert, R.N., Commander of 
H.M.S. “Vixen,” second surviving son of Francis 
J. Lambert, esq., of Portugal-st., Grosvenor-sq. 

Feb.9, At Algiers, the Abbé Pelletan, dean of 
the cathedral. This venerable ecclesiastic landed 
there in company with Mgr. Dupuch, the first 
bishop in the French colony of Algeria. 

Feb. 14. At Paris, aged 78, Count Walsh, well 
known as a member of the Legitimist party. He 
founded and edited at Rouen, soon after the Revo- 
lution of July, the Legitimist journal La Gazette 
de Normandie. Besides other works, he pub- 
lished Explorations en Normandie, which con- 
tain many interesting particulars respecting that 
part of France. 

Feb. 15. At Radwell-house, Baldock, aged 69, 
Francis Pym, esq., of the Hassells, Beds., an 
active magistrate, long chairman of the quarter 
sessions in Cambs. and Beds., and a warm sup- 
porter of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

Feb. 16. At Dover, of bronchitis, aged 42, Wm. 
Kelcey, esq., surgeon, formerly of Folkestone, 
and twice Mayor of that town. 

At Alvescot Rectory, aged 88, Charlotte, relict 
of Gen, J. S. Hodgson. 

‘eb. 18. At her residence, at Rhyl, Emilia 
Susanna, widow of the Rev. J. Wood, of Swan- 
wick-hall, Derbyshire. 

At Richmond, Yorksh., aged 72, J. Ord, esq. 

In the Cliffe, Lewes, aged 94, Mrs. M. Grover. 

At Morpeth, aged 74, Wm. Jobling, esq., of 
Lynn Heads. 

Aged 86, Letitia, dau. of the late Col. Lloyd, 
of Bawdeswell-hall, Norfolk. 

Feb. 19. Off Sable Island, in the “‘ Hungarian,” 
aged 29, Barry Alexander Boyd Costin, late of 
Bagshot, Surrey. 

Feb. 20. Drowned, on board the steamer “Hun- 
garian,” off Cape Sable, Nova Scotia, aged 29, 
William Somerville Boulton, eldest son of the late 
Rev. William Boulton, of the Upper Canada Col- 
lege, Toronto, and grandson of the late Capt. 
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Henry Carew, R.N., Tiverton, Devon. He was 
a young man of high principle, good ability, and 
great promise, and he has left a widow and three 
young children. 

At Old Sleningford-hall, Ripon, aged 69, Thos. 
Kitchingman Staveley, esq., late Royal Engi- 
neers, and M.P. for the city of Ripon under the 
first reformed Parliament. Mr. Staveley (whose 
original name was Hutchinson) took the name 
and armorial bearings of Staveley in pursuance 
of the will of the late General Miles Staveley, (the 
last male heir of that old Yorkshire house,) who 
died in July, 1814. Mr. Staveley was captain 
in the Royal Engineers—having entered in 1808, 
and retired when he succeeded to the General’s 
property. Mr. Staveley married, first, Mary, 
daughter of the late John Claridge, esq., of Jer- 
vaulx-abbey, who died in May, 1851, without 
issue ; and secondly, Annie, only daughter of the 
late Staff-Surgeon Burmester, who, with a son 
and two daughters, survive him. 

Aged 70, Col. Paske, H.M.’s Indian Army, of 
Somerset-pl., Bath. 

At Charlton, Jemima Selina, wife of J. F. 
Heather, esq., many years Mathematical Master 
at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 

At Clarence-cres., Windsor, aged 72, James 
T. Bedborough, esq., of Upton-pk. and Windsor, 
and one of the magistrates of the borough. 

At Margate, aged 40, the Hon. Charles Mel- 
hado, of Belize, British Honduras. 

Feb, 21. At Panama, aged 26, Robert John 
Wallace, esq., late of H.M.’s 86th Regt., only son 
of Col. Robert Tierney Wallace, late of H.M.’s 
Madras Army, and of Pultney-st., Bath. 

Feb. 22. At Hampstead, James C. J. Hastings, 
esq., of the War Office. 

At Widcombe-terr., Bath, Katherine Elizabeth 
Mary, only surviving dau. of the late John Long, 
esq., of Monckton Farleigh, Wiltshire. 

Feb. 23. At Charleston, South Carolina, aged 
62, Joseph Miller, C.E. Mr. Miller had for a 
number of years been obliged by the infirm state 
of his health to withdraw from his profession. 
He was a native of Carlisle, and served his ap- 
prenticeship at the celebrated Soho Foundry of 
Messrs. Bolton and Watt. He then became chief 
engineer at the Balterley Iron Works, and there 
commenced tbat career as a marine engine maker 
which, continued and extended under the names 
of ‘‘ Barnes and Miller,” and * Miller and Raven- 
hill,” has given to his name a well-earned repu- 
tation. He had an important share in those 
efforts which have brought the marine engine to 
its present excellence. His firm worked exten- 
sively in the formation not only of our own steam 
fleet, but of those of many foreign governments, 
and on the Thames and other rivers some of the 
earliest and most successful efforts at rapid steam 
navigation were made by vessels supplied with 
his engines. Mr. Miller was a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, and a man of elegant tastes. 

At Ely, in his 75th year, Thomas Archer, esq. 
For a long series of years Mr. Archer had borne 
an active part in the administration of the 
great interests of the Fens. His first appoint- 
ment was that of Clerk to the Commissioners of 
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the Burnt Fen Ist District, in point of extent one 
of the most considerable in the Level. He had 
reached the fiftieth year of his tenure of that 
office, and in that year, for the first time, the 
works were carried on without the yearly tax! 
The district had become free from debt, and the 
savings of former years, with a fine season, en- 
abled him, when the day came for levying the 
tax, to make the agreeable announcement to the 
Commissioners that none was required. This 
novel occurrence in a fen district was to have 
been the occasion of a Jttbilee celebration at the 
end of March, in honour of Mr. Archer’s fifty 
years’ services, which would then have been 
completed. Mr. Archer was also, jointly with 
his son, Clerk to the Eau Brink and other Com- 
missioners; and on the death of Mr. Wells, he 
was unanimously elected to the important post 
of Registrar of the Bedford Level Corporation. 

At the residence of Edward Hamilton, esq., 
Clifton, of inflammation of the lungs, Miss Rolla- 
son, of Eaton-villa, St. Mary’s-road, Leamington, 
second dau. of the late N. Rollason, esq., of 
Coventry. 

At Bath, aged 85, the Right Hon. Lady Jane 
Hamilton, relict of Archibald Hamilton, esq., 
of Rozelle and Carcluie, and dau. of Hugh, 12th 
Earl of Eglinton. Her ladyship was married to 
Captain Archibald Hamilton, H.E.1.C.S., in 1828, 
and was left a widow in 1849. The Rozelle and 
Carcluie estates now go to Mr. Archibald Hamil- 
ton, R.N., (younger brother of Mr. John Hamil- 
ton of Sundrum,) who was a lieutenant on board 
a gunboat during the Russian war. 

At Torquay, Amelia, wife of Wm. Matheson, 
esq., merchant, Leeds. 

Aged 98, Mrs. Bright South-st., Southmolton. 

Feb, 25. Aged 82, Senor Mariano Velasquez de 
la Cadena, Professor of Spanish Literature in Co- 
lumbia College, University of New York. He had 
published several works, the most important of 
which is the American edition of the Spanish and 
English dictionary of Neuman and Baretti; in 
this he had incorporated a multitude of new 
words, or new significations of them, that have 
arisen in Mexico, Cuba, and other Hispano- 
American countries; for it appears that the 
Spanish language in America has undergone 
much greater changes than the English language 
has suffered in the United States. The literati 
of New York gave him a public funeral. 

Feb, 27. At hisresidence, Corn-st., Bristol, aged 
86, James Palmer, esq., late of the firm of Messrs. 
Baillie and Co., Old Bank. The deceased was of 
humble extraction, and entered the bank, in 
which he afterwards became a partner, as a 
junior clerk. He retired from the firm about five 
or six years since, having amassed a princely 
fortune. About £25,000 have been bequeathed by 
him to various charities in Bristol, and about a 
like amount to personal friends, among whom 
the names of Lady Haberfield, Mr. Isaac Niblett, 
and others are mentioned. The executors and 
residuary legatees are H. A. Palmer, esq., of 
Sambourne-house, Clifton, W. Fripp, esq., of 
Dawlish, Devon, and Miss Carrington, a niece of 
the deceased, who are said to be interested to the 
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extent of about £40,000 each under the will.— 
Bath Chronicle. 

At Bromyard, Herefordshire, Harriet, wife of 
the Rev. Bevis Green, and youngest dau. of the 
late Thomas Sowler, esq., of Manchester, and of 
Bowdon, Cheshire. 

Feb. 29. At Wandsworth-common, aged 87, 
William Wilson, esq. 

Lately. At Genoa, aged 57, the painter Raffet. 
He had gone to Italy to rejoin Prince de Demidoff, 
by whom he was first brought into notice in 
1840, as illustrator of the Voyage dans la Russie 
Meridionale. 

In the county lunatic asylum at Maidstone, 
Robert Coombes, the well-known waterman. He 
was for seven years holder of the championship 
of the Thames, although virtually champion some 
years before he and Charles Campbell contended 
in 1846 for that title, Can pbell being then cham- 
pion; and Coombes remained best man till, in 
1852, when upwards of 44 years of age, he was 
beaten by Thomas Cole, many years his junior. 
Coombes leaves a widow and four children. 

March 3. At Bournemouth, Georgina, young- 
est dau. of the lute Samuel Tupman, esq., of the 
Paymaster-General’s-office, Somerset-house. 

At Brighton, aged 53, H. F. James, esq., late 
of the Bengal Civil Service. 

At Pau, France, Eliz. Lady Milliken Napier. 

At Banstead Vicarage, the wife of the Rev. W. 
L. Buckle. 

At Nowton-hall, near Bury St. Edmunds, aged 
72, Robert Buck, esq. He was the last of the 
family of the Bucks, who for a long period have 
occupied a high place in the esteem of the town 
and neighbourhood, havirg, like his three bro- 
thers, died unmarried. Yet few men have been 
more alive than they were to the kindly sympa- 
thies of our nature, and certainly not the least so 
was the last survivor. 

At Lewes, aged 77, the Rev. John Vinall, for 
forty-five years minister of Jireh Chapel, Cliffe. 

March 5. At the residence of his father, 
Earsley-cottage, Huntington, near York, aged 25, 
William Wilberforce Grayston, gentleman. 

March6. At Beach-house, Exmouth, Maria, 
relict of the Rev. H. D. Griffith, late of Newcastle, 
Northumberland, 

At Park-crescent, Brighton, aged 44, Mary, 
youngest dau. of the late Terrick Haultain, esq., 
of Portslade, Sussex. 

March7. At the Vicarage, Abbots Bromley, 
Constance Anna, fourth dau. of the Rev. John 
Manley Lowe. 

March 9. At his residence, Brunswick-sq., 
Charles Plumley, esq., son of the late William 
Plumley, esq., of Shepton Mallett. 

March 10. At Nonsuch-park, Cheam, Surrey, 
aged 48, W. I’. Gamul Farmer, esq. 

At Malta, aged 25, Georgiana Compton, wife of 
William Edney, esq., surgeon, R.N. 

March 11. At Topsham, aged 46, Henry, eld- 
est son of the late Capt. Henry Pine. 

At Clapham, Surrey, aged 80, Stephen Gamble, 
esq., late of Derby. 

At the Indian Reserve, Kent, U.S., aged 103, an 
old Indian Princess, Eunice Manwee, the last full- 
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blood of the Pishgachtigok tribe of Indians. 
“* Aunt Eunice,” as she was familiarly called, was 
born in Derby County. Her father’s name was 
Joseph, and her grandfather’s name was Gideon 
Manweesemium. Gideon was the name given 
him by the Moravian missionaries who laboured 
among the Indians there, and he is said to have 
been their first convert, having been baptized by 
them in 1743. The Indians of the Pishgachtigok 
tribe are an offshoot of the Pequods, once the 
most powerful tribe of New England. 

At Hastings, aged 62, Lady Payne, relict of the 
Rev. Sir Coventry Payne, bart., and third dau. 
of the late Peter Wright, esq., of Hatfield-priory. 

At Marsh-gate, Richmond, Surrey, aged 85, 
John Noyce, esq. 

At Wiveliscombe, Somerset, aged 56, John 
Meddon Bruton, esq. 

March 12. At Pau, Catherine Agnes, fourth 
dau. of John Carver Athorpe, esq., of Dinning- 
ton-hall, Yorkshire. 

At Leadwell-house, Oxon, aged 74, James Pax- 
ton, esq., M.D., late of Rugby, and many years 
at Oxford. 

At Brighton, aged 13, Jane Colquhoun, the 
only dau. of Lieut.-Col. Drill, R.E. 

March 13. Lieut.-Col. Gustavus Butler Hip- 
pisley, of Camley, and Leigh-court, Somerset- 
shire. 

Aged 37, at Parade Poole, at the residence of 
his sister, Henry St. John Diaper, esq., C.E. 

* At Newport, Barnstaple, Louisa Maria, eldest 
dau. of the late Charles Woodley, esq. 

At Dublin, Sir Robert Ferguson. He was M.P. 
for Londonderry, Lord Lieutenant of the county, 
and Colonel of the Derry Militia. 

Aged 41, Francis Wellington Tarleton, esq., 
solicitor, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, and St. John’s- 
wood 


At his residence, Sutton Valence, Kent, aged 
69, Nicholas Shearly, esq. 

At Plas yr Bridell, near Cardigan, aged 22, 
Georgina Lucretia Agnes, fourth surviving dau. 
of the late Rev. 8S. Henry Duntze, Vicar of 
‘Weaverthorpe and Helperthorpe, Yorkshire. 

At Reading, aged 79, Miss Anna Maria, only 
dau. of John’Man, esq.,—author ofa ‘‘ History of 
Reading,” 4to, 1816,—by Sarah, dau. of Mr. Wm. 
Baker, schoolmaster, of Reading. Dr. Dibdin, in 
his early days, was educated at this academy, and 
in his ‘‘ Reminiscences”’ has given many pleasing 
notices of old Mr. Barker, his son-in-law and 
successor, Mr. J. Man, and their family. Mr. J. 
Man died April 10, 1824, and his death is recorded 
in Gent. Maa., xciv. ii. p. 85. He was brother of 
the amiable and eccentric poet, Mr. Wm. Man, 
under-secretary of the South Sea House, who 
died Dec. 5, 1779. His brother’s “‘ Works”? were 
published in two volumes, 8vo., 1802. Many 
amusing anecdotes of Mr. Wm. Man,—“ The wit 
and the polished man of letters,”—are given by 
Charles Lamb in his “‘ Essays of Elia,’ vol. i. p. 
12; and also by Dr. Dibdin in the ‘‘ Reminiscen- 
ce,” vol. i. p. 46. 

March 14. Aged 82, Miss Mary Weary, of 
Nanscoe, near Wadebridge. She was known to 
possess a considerable amount of property, part 


of which came to heras the survivor of two 
sisters, from her brother, the old Squire John 
Weary, so well known for his eccentricity 
throughout Cornwall. After Miss Weary’s death, 
her room, which no one had been allowed to 
enter for ten years before, was searched, and 
about £9,000 was found in the room. Two pack- 
ets of notes were found with £1,000 in each, and 
some thousands were found in the bedtick, and 
some of the money was so dirty that it had to be 
washed. Nearly a cartload of papers were found, 
and among them a great number of I O U’s; 
many, of course, out of date. It isnot yet known 
how much property Miss Weary has left, but it 
must be very considerable; and it is supposed 
that there is much yet secreted, for there are still 
many old notes missing. 

Aged 86, Mary, last surviving dau. of the late 
Sam. Wrather, esq., of Masham. 

At the Ballina Workhouse, aged 106, Mrs. 
Mary Hughes, a native of Ardnaree, who offici-« 
ated as a midwife for sixty-three years. 

At Burwood-place, Hyde-park, aged 70, John 
Stewart, esq., formerly M.P. for Lymington. 

At Shirley, near Southampton, aged 76, Thos. 
Ullock, esq., R.N. 

At St. Helier’s, Jersey, aged 18, Emma Mary, 
dau. of Lieut.-Col. Innes, H.M.’s Indian army, 
and grand-dau. of the late Major-General Innes, 
C.B. 

Aged 70, John Phillips, esq., of York. 

March 15. Aged 74, Jane, wife of the Rev. 
Thomas Dade, Rector of Broadway and Bin- 
ecombe, Dorset, and youngest dau. of the late Col. 
Lloyd, of Bawdeswell-hall, Norfolk. 

At Flexbury, near Bude, aged 81, Thomas 
Carnsew, esq. 

At Bardwell, aged 101, Mrs. Ann Midson. 

At Marina, St. Leonards, aged 23, Katherine 
Maria, fourth dau. of George Darby, esq., of 
Markly. 

At Manchester-sq., aged 35, Robert Jones, esq. 

At Broome, Worcestershire, aged 24, Sarah 
Jane, wife of the Rev. J. G. Bourne, Rector of 
Broome. 

At Seafield-lodge, Emsworth, Hants, Elizabeth, 
widow of Charles Matson, esq. 

At Walton-on-the-Hill, William, third son of 
the late Edward Bradley, esq., Royal Artillery. 

Caroline, dau. of the late George Best, esq., of 
Chilston-park, Kent. 

March 16. At Keyingham, aged 70, Thomas 
Owst, esq., formerly of Halsham-house, Holder- 
ness. 

Aged 68, George Trenchard, esq., of the 
Crescent, Taunton. 

At Exmouth, aged 50, George W. Turner, esq-, 
solicitor, of Castle-st., Exeter. 

At Coleshill, suddenly, Caroline, wife of the 
Rev. C. P. Farrar. 

At Sturminster Newton, Dorset, aged 82, John 
Goodridge, esq., surgeon; an able and much re- 

spected practitioner in that,place for nearly 50 
years. 

At Lansdown-place, Brighton, Andrew Red- 
mont Prior, esq., late Accountant-General of 
H.M.’s Post-office in Ireland. 
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At Stoke Newington, aged 51, Ellen, wife of 
Richard Heathfield, esq. 

At Binfield Grove, Berks, aged 54, Sophia, wife 
of Charles Parker, esq. 

At Tideswell, aged 60, Mrs. Chinn, widow of 
the Rev. H. B. Chinn. 

At Bridgetown, Glasgow, Mr. Hugh M’Don- 
ald, author of some pleasing lyrics, but better 
known of late for his volumes on local scenery 
and traditions, entitled ‘‘ Rambles.around Glas- 
gow,” and “‘ Days at the Coast;” but at the 
time of his decease he had in preparation another 
volume on ‘‘ Old Folk Lore,” the aim of which 
was to gather together the legends and traditions, 
&c., of the West of Scotland. Mr. M’Donald was 
originally a journeyman calico-printer, but by his 
steady industry and studious and persevering 
habits, he gained for himself no small amount of 
literary consideration, especially in the West of 
Scotland. He was an ardent student of nature, 
an accomplished botanist, and had a decided par- 
tiality for antiquarian lore ; he was of quiet and 
unassuming demeanour, and much esteemed in 
the social circle in which he moved.—Glasgow 
Mail. 

March 17, At Dover-house, aged 55, Georgina, 
Lady Dover, the widow of the first Lord Dover. 
Her ladyship was one of the large family of the late 
EarlofCarlisle; she was sister of the present Earl, 
of the Duchess of Sutherland, Lady Caroline Las- 
celles (widow of the Right Hon. W.S. Lascelles), 
Lady Taunton, the Hon. and Rev. W. G. How- 
ard, the Hon. Charles Howard, the Hon. Edward 
Howard, and Lady Elizabeth Grey, and the aunt 
of the Marquis of Stafford, the Duchess of Argyll, 
Lady Blantyre, the Marchioness of Kildare, and 
Lady Constance Grosvenor. She was also sister- 
in-law of the Duke of Devonshire, (his grace, 
when Earl of Burlington, having married the 
fourth daughter of the Earl of Carlisle, who died 
in 1840,) and consequently aunt of the Marquis of 
Hartington. Lady Dover has left three sons,— 
Viscount Clifden, the Hon. Leopold Agar Ellis, the 
flon. George Agar Ellis, and one daughter, the 
Hon. Diana, married to the Hon. Edward Coke. 
An edition of ‘‘ White’s Natural History of Sel- 
borne,” arranged for youth by her ladyship, has 
recently been published by the Christian Know- 
ledge Society. 

At Banks-hall, Anne Winifred, second dau. of 
the late Walter Spencer Stanhope, esq., of Can- 
non-hall, Yorkshire, and sister of Edward Col- 
lingwood, esq., of Dissington, and William Rod- 
dam, esq., of Roddam, Northumberland. 

At Sussex-place, Regent’s-park, aged 81, Mrs. 
Sophia Onslow, widow of the late General Denzil 
Onslow, of Staughton-house, Huntingdonshire, 
i dau. of the late Sir Stephen Lushington, 

art. 

Aged 52, Joseph Hewer, esq., of Chobham, 
Surrey. 

At Lymington, aged 77, Philip Emmott, esq., 
formerly of Broughton. 

At Mount Pleasant, Plymouth, aged 77, Susan 
Coles, relict of the Rev. J. Buller, Rector of 
Bridestow ; also, on March 27, aged 38, Agnes, 
dau. of the above John and Susan Buller. 
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March 18, At his residence, Strand-house, 
Strand-on-the-Green, aged 52, Thomas Henry 
Whipham, esq., of Lincoln’s-inn, barrister-at- 
law, eldest son of the late Dr. Whipham. 

In Wilmot-street, Derby, aged 80, Mary Slater, 
relict of the late Capt. Dalby, of that town. 

At Holyhead, aged 36, James, son of Capt. 
James Moon, R.N. 

In Kensington-park-terrace, Notting-hill, aged 
71, Capt. James Hope, late of the 92nd High- 
landers. He accompanied the Walcheren Ex- 
pedition in 1809, served with his corps through 
the Peninsular War, and again at Quatre Bras 
and Waterloo, where he was severely wounded. 

At Springfields, near Calne, aged 86, Mrs. 
Gundry, relict of William Gundry, esq.; and at 
the same place, one hour afterwards, her sister, 
Miss Neave, aged 83. It is rather remarkable, 
that Mrs.Goode, an old inhabitant of Devizes, 
for whom the above ladies had taken, about a 
week previously, a house at Calne, died on the 
same day. 

At the Paragon, Blackheath, aged 21, Martha 
Rose, dau. of the Rev. James Sherman. 

Suddenly, at the Vicarage, Stapleford, Maria 
Eliza, relict of the late Samuel Smith, esq., of 
Cheetham-hill, near Manchester. 

Charlotte, wife of John Cozens, esq., of Norton, 
Hants, and youngest dau. of the late William 
Cozens, esq., of Hendred, Berks. 

At Brookbottom, near Buxton, aged 100, 
Martha Longden. 

At Christian Malford, Wilts, Henrietta, the 
wife, and, three days afterwards, the infant son, 
of the Rev. E. A. Jenkin. 

At Gorleston, near Yarmouth, aged 84, Capt. 
Henry George Massie, R.N. 

At Torquay, aged <6, Eliza, wife of William 
George Wilks, esq., of Liverpool. 

At Sternfield-rectory, Suffolk, aged 15, Eugene 
Campden, son of the Rev. J. D. Money. 

March 19. At Newland-park, Wakefield, aged 
64, Henry Tempest, esq. The deceased, who 
was a Roman Catholic gentleman of great wealth, 
was next brother of the present Sir Charles 
Tempest, bart., of Broughton-hall, and heir- 
presumptive to his estates, and to his claim to 
the ancient barony of De Scales, which is now 
before the House of Lords. 

At St. Andrew’s-terrace, Plymouth, aged 78, 
Rear-Adm. Richard Devonshire. He entered the 
Navy in 1796 as first-class volunteer, and saw 
much service during the war with France. He 
was present at the reduction of the Cape of Good 
Hope in 1806, the fall of Monte Video in 1807, and 
was first Lieut. of the ‘* Leda” (Capt. R. Honey- 
man) at the bombardment of Copenhagen. He 
was also engaged in the Walcheren expedition, 
and at the taking of Genoa in 1814. He was 
subsequently appointed second Capt., 4th April, 
1836, of the ‘‘ Talavera,’ 74, Capts. Thomas Ball 
Sulivan and William Bowen Mends, on the 
Mediterranean station. His captain’s commission 
bore date June 28, 1838, since which period he 
has been on half-pay. He accepted retirement 
with the rank of Rear-Adm., September 10, 1857. 

At Chertsey, Surrey, aged 31, Amelia Honor 
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Gapper, wife of Henry Wetton, esq., and young- 
est child of the late Joseph Fowler, esq., of Whit- 
church, Dorset. 

At Havant, Charlotte, youngest and only sur- 
viving dau. of the late Rt. Rev. Jacob Mountain, 
D.D., and sister to the present Lord Bishop of 
Quebec. ; 

At Worcester, Mary, relict of John Powell, 
esq., of that city, and mother of Mrs, Creed, of 
Great Whelnetham-hall, Suffolk. 

At Brighton, aged 26, Samuel, third son of 
William Marshall, esq., M.P., of Patterdale-hall, 
Cumberland. 

Aged 59, Edward Pick, esq., of Selby. 

At Malmesbury, Wilts, aged 34, Elizabeth, 
wife of George Salter, surgeon. 

Mary Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. H. Theodore 
Cavell. 

At St. James’s-sq., Bath, aged 76, Miss Maria 
Rebecea Michell, late of Chippenham, Wilts. 

March 20. At Edinburgh, aged 33, George 
Sidney Robertson, esq., late Capt. Royal Artillery, 
second surviving son of William Robertson, esq., 
of Woodville, Saleombe. 

At Dartmouth, aged 72, R. L. Hingston, 
esq., J.P. 

At Christian Malford, aged 6, W. Lanfear, esq. 

Aged 76, Henry James Combs, esq., late of 
Laurence Pountney-hill, City, and of Hollanden, 
Kent. 

At Thetford, aged 32, Richard George, fourth 
son of Richard Munn, esq. 

Of diphtheria, aged 17, Onslow Loraine Baker, 
second son of the late Vice-Adm. Sir Henry 
Loraine Baker, bart., of Dunstable-house, Rich- 
mond, 

March 21. Col. Hugh Mitchell, of Inverness- 
terrace, Hyde-park, of the Madras Army, for 
many years on the staff as Persian Interpreter 
and Magistrate at Khaderabad and Jaulna. 

At Rock Ferry, aged 34, Mary, wife of P. H. 
Chambres, esq., of Liverpool, and eldest dau. of 
the late Rev. Robert Chambres Chambres, B.D., 
of Llys Meirchion, Denbighshire. 

John Twemlow, esq., of Hatherton, near Nant- 
wich, one of the oldest medical practioners in the 
district. 

At Beauport, aged 74, Sir Charles Montolieu 
Lamb, bart., Knight Marshal of the Royal House- 
hold. The deceased was born on the 8th of July, 
1785, and married, first, on the 30th of January, 
1815, Lady Mary Montgomerie, widow of Archi- 
bald Lord Montgomerie, and daughter and heir 
of Archibald, thirteenth Earl of Eglinton; and 
secondly, (his first wife dying in 1848,) Miss 
Margesson, eldest dau. of the Rev. W. Margesson, 
of Oakhurst, Sussex. He succeeded to the baro- 
netey 13th October, 1824, on the demise of his 
father, who, in 1821, assumed by royal sign- 
manual the name of “Lamb.” In 1825 the 
deceased was made Knight Marshal of the Royal 
Household, and had consequently held that office 
during the reigns of three sovereigns. It is un- 
derstood that office will be now abolished, more 
especially as the Court of Marshalsea has passed 
away. He was a deputy-lieut. of Ayrshire and 
of Sussex, a D.C.L., and for some years major of 


the Ayrshire Yeomanry Cavalry. His grandson 
succeeds to the baronetcy. 

At Malta, aged 34, Thomas Alexander Telfer, 
esq., R.N., Secretary to Rear-Adm. Codrington, 
C.B., son of Deputy-Commissary-General Telfer. 

At St. Leonards, Sussex, of exhaustion, from 
attendance on the death-bed of her sister (Mrs. 
Sturge), Isabella, wife of Capt. Moorsom, C.E., 
of Satis-house, Rochester. 

At Esplanade, Plymouth, aged 45, Capt. Augus- 
tus Frederick Kynaston, R.N., C.B. 

At Weymouth, aged 75, John Barroweliff, esq., 
late of Nottingham-hall, Sussex. 

At Summer-hill-house, Bath, the residence of 
Jonathan Gray, esq., aged 75, Edward Mason, 
esq., late of Nunebam-villa, Finchley-road, St. 
John’s-wood. 

At Moffatt, Scotland, Robert Boultbee, second 
son of the late Richard Smith Appleyard, esq. 

At Dawlish, aged 58, Samuel Rogers, esq., of 
the Brooklands, Bromsgrove, and magistrate for 
Worcestershire. 

At Dover, aged 51, Thomas Baker Bass, esq., 
solicitor, and Town Clerk of that borough. 

At Rutland-gate, J. Martin, esq., of Bloomfield, 
Sligo, Capt. of the 3rd Light Dragoons. 

At Lubbenham-lodge, Leicestershire, aged 80, 
Mr. Thos. Kirby. 

At Portland-pl., aged 60, Charles Ross, esq., a 
Commissioner of the Audit Board. He was the 
only son of General Alexander Ross, by Isabella, 
dau. of Sir Robert Gunning, bart., and was born 
in 1799. He had scarcely attained his majority 
when he entered Parliament as M.P. for the 
since disfranchised borough of Orford, which he 
represented from 1822 to 1826. In the next 
Parliament he sat for the borough of St. Germans, 
and continued to represent that constituency 
until extinguished by the Reform Act. He was 
then elected M.P. for Northampton, and was re- 
chosen in 1835, both times after a severe contest, 
but was defeated by Mr. R. Currie at the general 
election of 1837. He held the post of a Lord of 
the Admiralty for a short time in 1830, and was 
a Lord of the Treasury under the Administration 
of Sir R. Peel in 1834-35. Mr. Ross married, in 
1825, the Lady Mary Cornwallis, dau. of the late 
Marquis Cornwallis, by whom he has surviving 
issue. Mr. Ross lost one of his sons before 
Sebastopol, 1855. 

March 22. At Combe St. Nicholas, near Chard, 
of congestion of the brain, aged 14, Richard 
Chute Ambrose, only son of the Rev. R. C. 
Codrington, of Barley-hill, Combe St. Nicholas. 

At Market-jew-terr., Penzance, aged 81, Miss 
Kitty Davy, only surviving sister of the late Sir 
Humphrey Davy, and a native of Penzance. 

At Walmer, Kent, aged 67, Jane Frances, 
widow of Capt. James Day, late Royal Horse 
Artillery, and dau. of the late Rev. M. B. Beevor, 
M.D., of Mulbarton. 

At Leamington, aged 41, Edward James King, 
esq., of Leek Wootton and Brickenhill. 

At his residence, Broadfield-lodge, Crawley, 
Sussex, aged 44, George Sandeman, esq., eldest 
son of the late George Sandeman, esq., of St. 
Swithin’s-lane. 
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At the Manor-house, Bushey, Herts, Sarah, 
wife of Mr. Alderman Copeland, M.P. 

At Evershot, Dorsetshire, aged 76, Ann, relict 
of John Jennings, esq. 

At Storrington, Sussex, Emma, wife of Harvey 
William Dixon, surgeon. 

At Hastings, Baroness De Teissier, wife of 
Baron de Teissier, late of Woodcote-park, Epsom, 
Surrey, and Pomponne, Meaux, France. The 
deceased lady was Henrietta, daughter of the 
late Mr. Henry Poyntz Lane, of Alresford, Hamp- 
shire, and of Broadwater, Sussex, and married, 
in 1814, Mr. James De Teissier, of Woodcote- 
park, near Epsom, Surrey, a magistrate and 
deputy-lieut. for that county, who, in 1819, re- 
ceived the permission of his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent to assume the title of Baron De 
Teissier, an honour conferred on him by Louis 
XVIII. of France. The De Teissier family were 
originally settled at Nice, and came to England 
from Languedoc at the close of the last century. 
The Baroness leaves a family of five sons. 

At East Sheen, Surrey, aged 23, Harry 
Adolphus Meyer, late of H.M.’s 47th Regt. 

March 23. At Updown, Eastry, Col. Thomas 
Noel Harris, K.C.H. The deceased was born in 
1785, and was son of the Rev. Hamlyn Harris, 
Rector of Whitehall, Rutlandshire. He served in 
the campaigns of 1811, 1812, and 1813 in the Pen- 
insula, and in the autumn of the latter year with 
the allied armies in Germany and France up to 
the surrender of Paris in 1814. He was present 
at the battles of Grossbergen and Dennewitz, and 
the battles at Leipsic of the 16th, 18th, and 19:h 
October, 1813, 1814, passed the Rhine with the 
army under Marshal Blucher in January, and 
was engaged in all the battles up to the capitula- 
tion of Paris. He also served at Quatre Bras and 
Waterloo, at which last battle he lost a limb, and 
was otherwise severely wounded, and had two 
horses shot under him. He attained the rank of 
Colonel in February, 1823, and retired on half- 
pay in 1830. For his military services he was 
made a Knight of the Royal Hanoverian Order 
in 1830, and was knighted in 1841. He had re- 
ceived the silver war-medal and four clasps for 
his services in the Peninsula, and wore also the 
Order of Military Merit of Prussia, and the Or- 
ders of St. Anne and St. Vladimir of Russia, for 
services before the enemy. He for some years 
held the military appointment of Chief Magis- 
trate at Gibraltar, was one of the Grooms of her 
Majesty’s Privy Chamber, and a member of the 
Kent Archeological Society. 

At Clarendon-pl., North Road, aged 91, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Wright, widow of the late Major 
Wright, H.E.I.C.S. 

At Lenton-abbey, near Nottingham, aged 81, 
Ann, widow of Isaac Fisher, esq. 

At Nice, aged 73, Col. Hogge, K.H., late 20th 
Regt., of Glocester-place, Hyde-park, and of 
Aylsham, Norfolk. 

At Aylstone-hill, Hereford, ‘aged 88, Anne, 
widow of the late H. Glasspoole, esq., Hemsby. 

At his residence, Landscape-cottage, Wootton, 
Isle of Wight, aged 76, Mr. George Brannon, 
author of ‘* Vectis Scenery,”’ and other works. 


At her residenee, Beacon-hill, Exmouth, Mary, 
relict of Bartholomew Davey Floud, esq. 

At Penlee-villas, Stoke, aged 76, Mrs. Eyde, 
wife of W. Eyde, esq., formerly master ship- 
wright of the Devonport Dockyard. 

March 24. At Hillington-hall, co. Norfolk, 
Sir William J. H. B. Ffolkes, Bart. The late 
baronet was born 30th August, 1786, and was son 
of Sir Martin Browne by the daughter and co- 
heir of the late Sir John Turner, Bart. He was 
educated at Jesus College, Cambridge, at which 
University he graduated as M.A. in 1813. In 
April, 1818, he married Charlotte, the daughter 
of Mr. Dominic G. Brown, of Castle Mac 
Garrett, co. Mayo. Sir William, who was a 
staunch Whig, was returned for Norfolk in 1830 
in conjunction with Mr. Coke ‘‘of Holkham,” 
and sat for the county for several years. He 
failed, however, to obtain election when the Con- 
servative re-action which followed the Reform 
Bill set in, and the declining years of his life were 
spent in comparative retirement. Sir William 
was chairman of the Norfolk Estuary Company, 
and was greatly respected by both his political 
friends and opponents. He is succeeded in the 
baronetcy by his grandson, William Howell, now 
in his 18th year : his eldest son having been killed 
by lightning eleven years since. 

At her residence, Gardnor-house, Hampstead, 
at an advanced age, of acute bronchitis, Edith, 
relict of John Clark, esq., of London, and for- 
merly of Poole, Dorset. 

At St. Germain-en-Laye, aged 47, Philip Joseph 
Robert West, esq., youngest son of the late Jas. 
Robert West, esq., of Alscot-park, co. Gloucester. 

At her residence, in High-st., Warwick, aged 
78, Ambrosia, relict of Edward Hughes, esq., of 
Warwick. 

At Cowbridge, near Lostwithiel, Cornwall, aged 
79, William Westlake, esq. 

Aged 74, Jobn Gandell, esq., of Reigate, and of 
Clement’s-lane, London. 

In Hanover-sq., the Hon. William Irving Wil- 
kinson, one of H.M.’s Judges of the Island of 
Jamaica. 

Jane, wife of the Rev. R. Marter, Rector of 
Brightwalton, Berks. 

At Stratheden-house, the Baroness Stratheden 
and Campbell. She was the eldest dau. of Sir 
James Scarlett, the eminent lawyer, who, after 
filling the offices of Attorney-General and Lord 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer, was, in 1835, cre- 
ated Baron Abinger. Her ladyship, who was 
born in 1795, married, in 1821, John Campbell, 
esq., who, after passing through a variety of high 
legal offices, is now, at 79 years of age, Lord 
Chancellor of England. In 1836, while her hus- 
band filled the position of Attorney-General, Lady 
Campbell was created a peeress in her own right 
as Baroness Stratheden, with remainder to her 
children by him. In 1841 Sir John Campbell, 
then Lord Chancellor of Ireland, was himself 
created Baron Campbell. The deceased leaves a 
family of three sons, — one of whom, the Hon. W, 
F. Campbell, M.P. for Harwich, becomes Baron 
Stratheden,—and four daughters. 

March 25. At Bath, aged 84, Brigadier-Gen. 
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John Austin, K.C.T.S., of the Portuguese Ser- 
vices, late Lieut.-Col. in H.M.’s Service. 

At Weston-super-Mare, aged 60, Henrietta 
Joan Fry, of Great George-st., Bristol, a member 
of the Society of Friends, last surviving dau. of 
the late Joseph Storrs Fry, of Bristol. 

At his residence, Instow, North Devon, aged 
81, Thomas Lock, esq. 

At Belmont-lodge, Tunbridge Wells, aged 70, 
John Johnson Harcourt, esq., late in the Home 
service of the Hon. East India Company. 

At Street-issa, Hope, Flintshire, aged 87, Mary, 
third dau. of the late John Griffiths, esq., of 
Bowen-farm. 

March 26. At Scinde-house, Clapham-park, 
aged 70, Caroline Amelia, widow of General Sir 
William Napier, K.C.B.,—whom she survived 
only six weeks,—and dau. of the late Gen. the 
Hon. Henry Edward Fox. 

At his residence, Keynsham, Henry Eden My- 
nors, esq., J.P. far Somerset. 

At Ampney Crucis, Gloucestershire, Jane, wife 
of the Rev. Edward Andrew Daubeney. 

Harriet, widow of Stephen Lancaster, esq., of 
Westborne-house, near Lymington, Hants, late 
of Weymouth-st., Portland-pl., and youngest 
dau. of the late Edmund Pepys, esq., of Russell- 
pl., Fitzroy-sq. 

March 27. At Limmer’s-hotel, aged 42, Edw. 
Michael, third Earl of Longford. The deceased 
was eldest son of Thomas, second Earl, by Lady 
Georgiana E. C. Lygon, fifth dau. of William, 
first Earl Beauchamp. The late Earl was born 
October 30, 1817, and entered the 2nd Regt. of 
Life Guards as cornet in July, 1836, obtained his 
rank of Capt. in April, 1848, and was a Brevet 
Major in the army. He is succeeded in the 
family honours and estates by his brother, Col. 
the Hon. William Pakenham, C.B., who distin- 
guished himself in the Crimea, and has been de- 
corated by the French and Sardinian Govern- 
ments. 

At his residence, Temple-sq., Aylesbury, Buck- 
inghamshire, Abraham Wing, esq. 

In Foregate-st., Chester, Capt. Hunter, staff 
officer of pensioners, eldest son of Charles Hun- 
ter, esq., late of Seaside, Perthshire. 

In Guildford-st., Russel-sq., aged 65, Maria 
Grantham Cole, of Wargrove, Hurstmonceux, 
Sussex, widow of the Rev. B. T. H. Cole, M.A., 
Rector of Warbleton, in the some co., and dau. of 
the late Sam. Foyster, of Charlotte-st., Fitzroy-sq. 

At Vronvele, near Welshpool, Montgomery- 
shire, aged 81, Rebecca, widow of the Rev. J. 
Pryce, of Deltorwyn-hall. 

At Richmond, Fred. Thirlwall, esq., solicitor. 

Aged 68, Thomas Brown, esq., of St. Nicholas- 
place, York. 

At Rye-croft, Uttoxeter, aged 47, Thos. Rich- 
ardson, esq., solicitor. 

At Kingstown, Elizabeth Ann, wife of Terence 
Magrath, esq., and eldest dau. of the late John 
Louis Fournier, esq. 

At Wootton Bassett, Wilts, Sophia, wife of 
Walters Freak Pratt, esq., solicitor. 

March 28. At Dorset-pl., Dorset-sq., aged 24, 
Eleanor Albinia, youngest dau. of the Hon. 
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Edmond Sexton Pery, and grand-dau. of the late 
Ear! of Limerick. 

At Abbotts, near Honiton, aged 84, Sophia, 
relict of Richard Weeks, esq., formerly Capt. of 
the Grenadier Guards, and of Green-park-place, 
Bath. 

At Strawberry-hill, Lympstone, 
Harriett F., widow of Col. W. Wyatt. 

At Christ Church, Oxford, aged 64, Miss 
Ogilvie, sister of the Rev. Dr. Ogilvie, Canon of 
Christ Church. 

At Eccleston, Chester, aged 50, Charlotte, 
widow of the Rev. W. Hodgson, D.D., late Master 
of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 

At Chiswick-house, Chiswick, aged 82, Mrs. 
Catherine Hughes, having lived 56 years as 
housekeeper in the Duke of Devonshire’s family. 

Aged 84, Thomas Wight, esq., of Edgbaston, 
and formerly of Kingswinford. 

At his residence on the Butts, Warwick, John 
Tew Whittington, esq., Mayor of Warwick, and 
Vicar’s churchwarden for St. Mary’s parish. 
Mr. Whittington leaves a widow, but no children ; 
and we believe his case affords the only instance, 
within the memory of the present generation, of 
the Mayor’s chair becoming vacant through the 
death of its occupant. 

At Dacre Park-terrace, Lee, near Blackheath, 
Evan, second son of John Protheroe, esq., 
of Clevedon, near Bristol. 

At Gillingham, at her son-in-law’s, Mr. John 
B. Banham, aged 58, Mary, widow of Mr. W. B. 
Rackham, solicitor, of King’s Lynn. 

At the residence of his son, Battery-st., Stone- 
house, aged 72, John Saunders, esq., formerly of 
Exeter. 

In Dean-st., Park-lane, Mrs. C. P. Ottley, dau. 
of Sir J.-Coghill, bart. 

March 29, Aged 74, Major-Gen. Wm. H. Law. 

At Haslar, aged 42, Comm. James Hunt, who 
only recently was gazetted to the command of 
the “Megera,” at Portsmouth. The gallant 
officer was taken unwell soon after his appoint- 
ment, and was removed to the Royal Naval 
Hospital. He was eldest son of Mr. James Hunt, 
for many years the Poor Law Auditor of the 
Worcester district. He entered the navy in 1833, 
and had served in the West Indies, Spain, Portu- 
gal, Africa, on the coast of Syria, in the Mediter- 
ranean, China, on the coast of Borneo, south-east 
coast of America, in the late Russian war in the 
Baltic, and recently on the west coast of Africa. 

At Bournemouth, aged 16, Mary Isabella, only 
dau. of Capt. W. Wylly Chambers, R.N., and 
grand-dau. of the late Thomas Webb Hodgetts, 
esq., of Hagley. 

At Combmartin, North Devon, aged 27, Emma, 
second dau. of the late Rev. Francis Wolferstan 
Thomas, rector of Parkham. 

Jane, wife of Dr. Bingley, of Whitley-hall, 
Ecclesfield, and dau. of the late Rev. N. Philipps, 
D.D., of Moor-lodge, near Sheffield. 

At Castle-park, Exmouth, aged 71, Comm. 
William Meadows, R. N. 

At her residence, Thurloe-place, Brompton, 
aged 65, Miss Frances Dickonson, only dau. of 
the late Metcalfe Dickonson, esq., and niece of 
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the late Thos. Dickonson, esq., Town Clerk of 
Brompton. 

Thomas Drysdale Nias, esq., of Sussex-place, 
Rotherfield-st., Islington, and of Herstmonceux, 
Sussex. 

Aged 77, Joseph Maberley, esq., of Mytten, 
Cuckfield, and late of Harley-street. 

March 30. At Brompton-square, aged 21, 
leaving an infant daughter, Charlotte Blair, wife 
of William Hook Morley, esq., of the Middle 
Temple, barrister-at-law. She was the youngest 
child of the late Henry Dickonson, esq., senior 
Member of Council and some time Governor of 
Madras. 

At Wherstead-park, near Ipswich, aged 82, 
the Lady Arethusa Harland, relict of Sir Robert 
Harland, bart. Her ladyship was the only dau. 
of Henry Vernon, esq., of Great Thurlow, ne- 
phew of Admiral Vernon, the captor of Porto- 
bello, whose brother, Francis Vernon, was in 
1762 created a peer of Ireland under the title of 
Baron Orwell, in 1776 was created Viscount 
Orwell, and in the following year was raised to 
the dignity of Earl of Shipbrooke. On his death 
without issue, in 1783, the titles became extinct, 
and the estates passed to his nephew, John 
Vernon, esq., who also dying without issue, 
under his will his large and important estates at 
Wherstead and Belstead, and at Thurlow and 
Hundon, Suffolk, devolved upon his sister, Lady 
Harland, and her issue, with limitations in suc- 
cession te the late Sir Thomas Cullum and his 
brother, and the Rev. Charles Jenkin, D.D., and 
his brother, and their male heirs respectively, 
and in default of issue, then to his own heirs in 
fee. All the limitations have failed by decease 
and want of heirs, except that in favour of Dr. 
Jenkin, the Rector of Herringswell, whose mater- 
nal grandfather, as well as Lady Harland’s, was 
Sir John Cullum, the fifth baronet, and who, 
under the direction of Mr. Vernon’s will, must 
take the name and arms of Vernon. This case 
presents the remarkable features of a peerage, 
two baronetcies, and three families becoming ex- 
tinct, and no fewer than seven failures of issue to 
inherit the estates. 

Maynard Colchester, esq., of the Wilderness 
and Westbury-upon-Severn, a Magistrate and 
Deputy-Lieut. for the county of Gk ter, and 
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three months, Julian Cuninghame, only child of 
Mountstuart E. Grant Duff, esq., M.P. 

At Folkestone, aged 23, James Lushington 
Morgan, eldest son of the late Rev. Jas. Morgan, 
Vicar of Corston. 

At Cheltenham, aged 68, Dr. Jonas Malden, 
M.D., for more than 40 years Senior Physician to 
the Worcester Infirmary. He studied in London 
(where he wasa favourite pupil of John Abernethy) 
and in Edinburgh, receiving his diploma from 
the University of Edinburgh about the year 1815, 
soon after which he took up his residence at 
Worcester. 

At Clifford’s-inn, Fleet-st., aged 33, Mr. W. C. 
Macdermott. The deceased had for several years 
been a member of the London press. 

At Brixton, aged 76, Julia, relict of James 
Taylor Wray, esq., of Cliff-lodge, Leyburn, 
and formerly widow of Joseph Bolland, esq., of 
Masham, Yorkshire. 
~ At Edrington-house, Berwick, Major Soady, 
E.I.C.S. 

At Cheltenham, Col. Frederick Chidley Irwin, 
K.H., many years Commandant in Western 
Australia. The deceased entered the army on 
the 25th of March, 1808, and served in the Penin- 
sula from April, 1809, to February, 1814. He 
also served the Kandyan campaigns in 1817 and 
1818 in Ceylon. He was gazetted commandant 
of the troops in Western Australia in 1839, where 
he remained until he retived from the army in 
1855. He received the war-medal and nine clasps 
for his services. 

In Cambridge-st., Hyde-park, Harriet, widow 
of Capt. Creighton, and dau. of the late Admiral 
Sir R. Onslow, bart. 

At Paris, aged 46, Abbé Hue, a literary man of 
world-wide celebrity, the writer of those Travels 
in Thibet and through China which have been 
the most recent and detailed account of society in 
those recondite regions. He was a native of 
Toulouse, and started as a missionary in 1839. A 
residence of six months in a Buddhist monastery 
initiated him beyond all other Oriental investi- 
gators into that theology of which the Grand 
Lama is the exponent and oracle. He supplied 
the Gazette de France with Chinese literature, 
in form of “Letters from a Nankin Man of 
Sri ” 





one of the Verderers of the Forest of Dean. 

At Wivenhoe, aged 65, J. G. Chamberlain, esq. 

At Colchester, aged 78, Chas. Rooke, esq., for- 
merly of Westwood-house, Essex. 

While on a visit to her son-in-law (the Rev. 
Joseph F. Fenn) at Cheltenham, aged 62, Lady 
Bignold, wife of Sir Samuel Bignold, of Norwich. 

At Banstead, Surrey, aged 33, Louisa Jane, 
wife of Thos. Micklem, esq., of Gresham-st., West. 

At Cheltenham, aged 76, Major-Gen. John J. 
Hollis, on the retired full pay of the 25th Regt. 

At the Rectory, Solihull, aged 38, Anne Ger- 
trude, the wife of the Rev. Patrick M. Smythe. 

At Naples, of fever, aged 18, Charles Fox, the 
only surviving son of Lord Kinnaird. 

At Polruan, aged 74, Capt. R. Scantlebury, 

March 31. At Battle, aged 65, C. Emary, esq. 

Suddenly, in Queen-st., Mayfair, W., aged 


Aged 97, Lazaretz, one of the performersin the 
horrid tragedies of the Robespierre period. “A 
vagrant and beggar for the last forty years, Laza- 
retz, better known as Tablitz Le Barbu, sought 
and got shelter a week before his death at the 
fire-side of a peasant in the hamlet of St. Sym- 
phorien, near Lyons. Left alone, he was struck 
with epilepsy, and fell headlong into the brasier. 
He had been factotum to the miscreant Carrier, in 
executing the infamous Noyades at Nantes, when 
hundreds of Bretons were plunged into the Loire 
in batches, handcuffed.” 

Aged 119 years, Patrick Sweeney, who resided 
on the property of F. T. Lewin, esq., J.P. Clog- 
hanshouse, near Kilshanvy. 

Aged 81, Agnes Hamilton, grocer, Commercial- 
road, Glasgow, who has left 23,0007. of her sav- 
ings from a small shop which she had rented for 
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about forty years. She was in every respect a 
miser, but she was a miser-merchant, who looked 
after the pence par ercellence, and also after the 
pounds. She was never married, and studiously 
avoided parting with a single farthing that she 
could avoid. In this way, and by dint of half- 
starvation, she succeeded in realizing the above 
large sum (of 23,000/.), which she has bequeathed 
in 4/. annuities to destitute people of good moral 
character who are natives of, and have lived in, 
the Gorbals parish of Glasgow 40 years, and who 
have attained the age of 65. As the parish is 
small, very few qualified claimants exist, or can 
exist. She has left nothing to any of her rela- 
tions. 

Miss Meredith, near Ludlow, having applied 
some tallow to her lip, which was chapped, it 
began to swell, and at the end of a week she ex- 
pired in great agony. The tallow, it is presumed, 
contained some poisonous matter. 

April 1. At Kensington-park-gardens, aged 
60, Col. W. Mure, of Caldwell, Ayrshire. 
| At Paris, the Countess (Dowager) of Elgin. 
The deceased Countess was second wife of Thomas, 
sixth Earl of Elgin, and was mother of the pre- 
sent peer. The late Countess, who was youngest 
dau. of Mr. James Townshend Oswald, married 
the late Earl on the 21st of September, 1810, by 
whom, who died in November, 1841, her ladyship 
leaves surviving issue—the Earl of Elgin, Colonel 
the Hon. Robert Bruce, C.B., the Hon. Frederick 
W. A. Bruce, Envoy in China, the Hon. Thomas 
Charles, and three daughters. 

At his residence, Devonshire-terr., Hyde-park, 
aged 64, Thomas Keogh, esq., Secretary to the 
Board of Inland Revenue. 

At Brembill, near Calne, aged 86, J. Andrews, 
a veteran who fought at the battle of Waterloo, 
and assisted in carrying Gen. Picton from the 
field when mortally wounded. 

At Weston-super-Mare, aged 22, J. Hayward, 
B.A., of Wadham College, Oxford, only son of 
the late Jos. Hayward, esq., of Beeching Stoke, 
Wilts. 

April2. At Danby Parsonage, aged 31, Jane 
Hill, wife of the Rev. J. C. Atkinson, and dau. 
of the late John Hill Coulson, esq., of Scarbro’. 

In Grafton-st., Piccadilly, aged 76, Chas. Bell 
Ford, esq. 

At Haine, Devon, aged 88, Penelope, eldest 
dau. and coheiress of the late Christopher Harris, 
esq., of Haine. 

At Albemarle-villas, Stoke, aged 84, Mrs. R. 
Smith, relict of the Rev. Richard Smith. 

Aged 17, Amanda, younger dau. of the Rev. R. 
M. Cremer, Rector of North Barningham. 

In Lowndes-sq., aged 62, Sir John Hall, bart., 
of Dunglass, N.B. The deceased was son of the 
fourth Baronet by the second dau. of the fourth 
Earl of Selkirk. He married, in 1823, Julia, dau. 
of James Walker, esq., of Dalry. He succeeded 
his father in 1832, and was a deputy-lieutenant 
for Berwick and Haddington. He is succeeded 
by his son James, who was born in 1824. 

Aged 38, Eliza Jane, wife of George Browne, 
esq., of Montpellier-road, Brighton, late widow of 
T. E. Callender, esq., of the Island of Barbados, 


April 8, At Ibstock, aged 82, Elizabeth, rel‘ct 
of Sam. Weston, esq., of Ibstock Grange, Leices- 
tershire, and eldest dau. of the late Thos. Paget, 
esq., of Ibstock, and afterwards of the Newarke, 
Leicester. 

At Woodlands, Redhill, Surrey, aged 53, Wm. 
Headland, esq. 

In Chapel-st., Belgrave-sq., Mary, dau. of the 
late Col. the Hon. b. L. Anstruther, and widow 
of F.S G. Farrer, esq., Brayfield-house, Bucks. 

At Deptford, aged 76, Capt. Thomas Symonds 
Crockley, formerly of Owslebury, Hants. 

In Kensington-sq., aged 82, John Abercrombie, 
esq., late surgeon 19tb Light Dragoons, one of 
the few survivors of the Duke of Wellington’s 
Campaigns of 1803-4. 

At Rossall-hall, Lancashire, aged 16, Robert 
Holberton, second son of the late Edward Edlin, 
esq., M.D., Assistant Surgeon H.E.I.C.S., Bengal 
Presidency. 

At the Abbey, Romsey, Hants, aged 36, Sarah 
Tull, youngest dau. of the late Peter Green, esq., 
of Crookham, Berks. 

April 4, At the residence of her brother, John 
Lambert, esq., Peterborough, aged 64, Mary 
Scholastica, the eldest dau. of the late Daniel 
Lambert, esq., of Milford-hall, Salisbury. 

Aged 79, William Bucknill, esq., surgeon, of 
Nuneaton. 

At Falmouth, aged 50, James C. Young, esq., 
solicitor. 

At Bagshot, aged 17, the Hon. Sydney Montagu, 
third son of the Right Hon. the Earl of Sandwich. 

At Clapham, aged 18, Mary Elizabeth, and on 
the 7th, aged 20, Joseph Nash, children of the 
late Capt. John Reed Turner, H.M. 54th Regt., 
and formerly of Mount Radford, Exeter. 

April 5. At Cambridge-terrace, Regent’s-park, 
aged 81, Martin Stutely, esq., father of Mrs. Chas. 
Tanner, Portland-sq. 

Aged 86, Samuel Heyhoe Le Neve Gilman, esq,, 
of Hingham, Norfolk. 

At Plymouth, Sir J. Forrest, Bart., of Comis- 
ton, N.B. 

Aged 94, Elizabeth, sister of the late R. Bodle, 
esq., of Wolston-hall, Chigwell. 

At Truro, aged 41, Mrs. Nettleton Moore, second 
son of the late Rev. Wm. Moore. 

Aged 82, Stephen Wilson, esq., of Streatham 
and Bexhill, one of her Majesty’s Justices of the 
Peace for the counties of Surrey and Sussex. 

April 6. At Torcross, Elizabeth Marianne, eld- 
est dau. of the late William Johnson, esq., of Cal- 
cutta. 

At Cambridge, aged 30, the wife of Wm. Web- 
ster Fisher, esq., M.D., Downing Professor of 
Medicine in the University. 

Suddenly, at Picton-villa, Surbiton-hill, aged 
49, Col. Thomas Lowth Harington, of the 5th 
Bengal Light Cavalry. 

At Croydon, aged 48, James Moon, esq., son of 
the late John Moon, esq., of Green-st., Grosve- 
nor-sq. 

April 7. At Quarndon, near Derby, aged 75, 
Ann, relict of Richd. Eaton, gentleman, of Dove- 
cote-house, Ashover, Derbyshire. 

At Malvern-house, Great Malvern, of rapid 
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consumption, aged 50, Jelinger Cookson Symons, 
esq., Her Mujesty’s Inspector of Schools. Mr. 
Symons was well-known and highly respected in 
this district, but about three years ago he gained 
a much wider fame through his advancement of 
a theory that the moon does not rotate on its 
axis—a proposition which he advocated with 
much pertinacity and ability, though probably 
not to the conviction of the scientific world. Mr. 
Symons published a work in which he ascribed 
the celebrated letters of Junius to William Burke, 
and he was also the author of some other tracts, 
shewing much acuteness and originality.—Bris- 
tol Daily Post. 

In Cumberland-pl., Regent’s-park, Philip Mar- 
tineau, esq., one of the Taxing Masters of the 
Court of Chancery. 

April 8. Suddenly, at Great College-st., Cam- 
den-town, Dr. Salter Livesay, R.N. 

At Ampthill-house, aged 38, George John Wing- 
field, esq., second son of the late Hon. and Rev. 
Edward Wingfield. 

At Kidderminster, aged 14, William, eldest 
son of the Rev. T. L. Claughton, Vicar of Kidder- 
minster. 

At Tenterden, Maria Goodhew, second dau. 
of the late Rear-Admiral William Ricketts, of 
Knockbolt, Sevenoaks, Kent. 

At Eastbourne, aged 77, Harriet Alice, widow 
of Capt. Leonard Williard, formerly of the 8th 
Hussars. 

April 9. At Great Queen-st., Westminster, 
aged 74, John Forster, esq., of Hanch-hall, Lich- 
field. 

At Pickering, aged 80, William Borton, esq., 
eldest son of the late W. Borton, esq., late of 
Kirby Misperton, agent to the family of the 
Blombergs, and formerly of Great Bourton, near 
Banbury, Oxon. 

At South-parade, Bath, aged 53, Marcella 
Carew Palmer, relict of the late Octavius Pal- 
mer, esq., H.E.I.C.S. 

April 10. In Great Cumberland-st., Hyde-pk., 
aged 80, General Sir Thomas McMahon, Bart., 
G.C.B., Col. 10th Regt. of Foot. The gallant 
General was a son of the late John McMahon, 
esq., some time Comptroller of the port of Lim- 
erick; his mother was one of the Stackpooles of 
the county of Cork. He was born in December, 
1779, and entered the army towards the close of 
the last century. He saw active service in al- 
most every quarter of the globe, and held the 
post of Commander of the Forces at Bombay from 
1839 till 1847. He was appointed to the colonelcy 
of the Ist Foot in 1847, became a K.C.B. in 
1827, and a G.C.B. in 1859. He succeeded in 
1817 to the baronetcy, which had been conferred 
by the Prince Regent upon his brother, the late 
Right Hon. Sir J. McMahon, with a special re- 
mainder to himself. By his wife, Emily Anne, 
dau. of Michael Robert Westropp, esq., Sir Tho- 
mas had issue five daughters and four sons. He 
is succeeded in the title by his eldest son, Col., 
now Sir Thomas, Westropp McMahon, C.B., of 
the 5th Dragoon Guards, who is married and has 
issue. The present Baronet served in the Sutlej 
campaigns, and afterwards as Assistant-Quarter- 
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master-General to the cavalry division in the 
Crimea, and was made a Lieut.-Col. for distin- 
guished services in command of the 5th Dragoon 
Guards. 

At Brighton, aged 66, Henrietta Florentina 
Catherina Sala, dau. of the late M. Simon, of 
Demerara, British Guiana, and relict of Augustus 
John James Sala, esq., of London. She had been 
a martyr to disease for 20 years. The immediate 
cause of her death was paralysis. She was the 
mother of 13 children, and she died in the arms 
of her two surviving sons. 

In Dover-st., aged 27, the Right Hon. Standish 
O’Grady, Viscount Guillamore. The deceased 
peer was the eldest son of the second Viscount by 
his marriage with Gertrude Jane, eldest dau. of 
the Hon. Berkeley Paget. He succeeded to the 
title on the death of his father in 1843. The 
Hon. Paget Standish O’Grady, his brother, suc- 
ceeds to the viscountcy. 

April 11. At Paultons, near Romsey, aged 79, 
William Sloane Stanley, esq. This venerable 
and much respected gentleman experienced an 
attack in the nature of apoplexy on the 5th inst., 
which forewarned his family of his approaching 
end. Mr. Stanley, was, we believe, the senior of 
the Hants county magistrates, and he formerly 
took a leading part in the political affairs of the 
county, being well-known as the zealous cham- 
pion of Conservatism. He also applied himself 
with great interest to the «dvancement of the 
County Friendly Society, after the death of his 
friend and ally, the late John Fleming, esq., who 
did more than any other man to establish it. 
Of this excellent society Mr. Stanley was presi- 
dent, and he took the warmest interest in its pro- 
gress, Although a staunch adherent to the poli- 
tical party whose principles he esp d, Mr. 
Stanley’s affability, his candour, and earnestness, 
attracted the esteem of men of all sections, and 
his death will be regretted by a host of friends. 
His wealth will be found to be vast; we may 
count him as a millionaire. Among his estates is 
a large tract of land, adjoining the Marquis of 
Westminster’s property at Pimlico, which a few 
years since was used as market - gardeners’ 
grounds, but is now covered by long streets of 
first-rate houses. Mr. Stanley was for many 
years well-known as a zealous supporter of the 
turf and field sports, and belonged tothe knot of 
princely nobles who for a long series of years 
were the great supporters of Newmarket; among 
others, the late Dukes of Cleveland, Grafton, and 
Rutland, and the Earls of Derby and Jersey. 
The late Mr. Stanley married, in 1804, Lady 
Gertrude Howard, dau. of Frederick, fifth Earl 
of Carlisle, by Lady Margaret Leveson Gower, 
second dau. of Granville, first Marquis of Staf- 
ford. He is succeeded by his son, William Hans 
Sloane Stanley, esq., an active county magis- 
trate. 

At Spring-st., Hyde-park, aged 73, Thomas, 
only surviving son of the late Adam Bittleston, 
esq., of Maryport, Cumberland. 

At his residence, Gordon-sq., aged 51, Henry 
Seymour Westmacott, esq., solicitor, of John-st., 
Bedford-row. 
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At Sedbury-park, Gloucestershire, aged 75, 
Sarah, eldest dau. of the late John Latham, 
M.D., F.R.S., of Harley-st., and of Bradwall- 
hall, Cheshire, and wife of George Ormerod, 
D.C.L., F.R.S., of Tyldesley, Lancashire, and 
Sedbury-park. 

April 12. Accidentally, from fire, aged 89, 
Alexander McLean, esq., of Ranelagh-terrace, 
Pimlico, formerly in Messrs. Glyn’s bank. 

Aged 72, Frances, dau. of the late Robert 
Nicholas, esq., of Ashton Keynes, Wilts, and 
grand-dau. of the late Adm. Sir Thomas Frank- 
land, bart., of Thirkleby-park, Yorkshire. 

April 13. Aged 75, George Powell, esq., of 
Knightrider-court, Doctors’-commons, and of 
Tredegar-sq., Bow-road. 

At the residence of her son-in-law, Hornsey- 
road, aged 55, Jane Ann, wife of Mr. Richard 
John Snewin, of Copthall-court, City. 

At his residence, Knockin, near Oswestry, 
Rear-Admiral the Hon. Charles Orlando Bridge- 
man. The deceased Admiral was the second son 
of Orlando, first Earl of Bradford, by the Hon, 
Lucy Elizabeth Byng, eldest daughter of George, 
fourth Viscount Torrington, and was born Feb. 3, 
1791. He married, Dec. 2, 1819, Eliza Catherine, 
eldest dau. of Sir Henry Chamberlain, by whom 
he leaves a family, being father of Lady Londes- 
desborough, and Lady Corbet, wife of Sir Vincent 
Rowland Corbet. The late Rear-Admiral entered 
the navy at an early age, and obtained his 
commission of lieutenant Sept. 10, 1810; that of 
commander May 6, 1814; captain Sept. 2, 1819; 
and rear-admiral Jan. 19, 1852. 

April 14. At Great Cumberland-st., Hyde- 
park, Capt. Leicester Viney Vernon, of Arding- 
ton-house, Wantage, Berks, and M.P. for the 
county. The deceased, who was born in 1798, 
was a son of Major-Gen. Sir Sigismund Smith, 
R.A., and assumed the name of Vernon on in- 
heriting the estates of the collector of the Vernon 
Gallery. He was educated at the Royal Military 
Academy, and at the University of Gittingen, 
and was a captain in the Royal Engineers. On 
the day of his death Capt. Vernon left the Carlton 
Club in his carriage at about four o’clock in the 
afternoon in his usual health and spirits. Ac- 
companied by a friend, he drove up. James’s- 
st., about the middle of which his horses became 
restive, when he got out of the carriage to ascer- 
tain the cause. In struggling with the horses 
he fell, but soon recovered himself, and pro- 
ceeded calmly to direct that his horses and 
carriage should be taken to some livery stables 
in the neighbourhood, whither he himself fol- 
lowed them on foot. He then walked to the top 
of St. James’s-street, and got into a cab, giving 
orders that he might be driven to his residence. 
At that time he complained of a slight pain in 
his chest, but still seemed to be in his usual 
spirits. On reaching the middle of Regent-street 
he made further complaints of being unwell, and 
upon his friend’s suggesting that he should go to 
some medical man he requested that he might 
rather be driven home. On reaching his house 
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medical advice was immediately summoned, but 
before it could arrive Capt. Vernon had breathed 
his last. The cause of death is ascertained to 
have been internal hemorrhage, produced by 
the rupture of a bloodvessel. Captain Vernon, 
who formerly] sat for Chatham, was an active 
and able member of the House of Commons. By 
his death a large number of friends, both per- 
sonal and political, have sustained a severe loss, 
while the extent of the suffering which his family 
undergo can be estimated only by the awful 
suddenness of the calamity itself. 

At Upper George-st., Bryanston-sq., aged 68, 
Mrs. Agassiz, widow of J. G. Agassia, esq. 

In London, at the residence of her brother, 
Emma Joyce, only dau. of the late Capt. Serrell, 
R.N., of Stourton Caundle, Dorset. 

At Brockhampton-park, Gloucestershire, aged 
78, Falwar Craven, esq., a deputy-lieut. for the 
counties of Wilts and Berks, and a magistrate 
for the counties of Wilts, Berks, and Gloucester. 

At her residence, Belgrave-sq., the Right Hon. 
Lady Boston. 

In Upper George-st., Bryanstone-sq., Alicia, 
relict of Thomas Sinclair, esq., barrister-at-law, 
Dublin. 

At Western-road, Brighton, aged 73, Olive, 
widow of Thos. Yates, esq., M.D., of Brighton. 

April 15. At Argyll-street, aged 54, Mary 
Ann, wife of William Brown, esq., distributor 
of stamps and collector of taxes for the coun- 
ties of Aberdeen and Kincardine. 

At her residence, Wigton, Cumberland, aged 
85, Helen, relict of the late Wm. Coulthart, esq., 
of Coulthart, Wigtownshire, and of Collyn, Dum- 
friesshire, mother of John Ross Coulthart, esq., 
of Ashton-under-Lyne, Lancashire, banker, and 
cousin of Alex. Glendining, esq., of Sevenoaks, 
Kent 

April 16. In Gloucester-place, Portman-sq., 
aged 78, Lieut.-Colonel Gunning, formerly of 
H.M.’s 69th Regt. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Georgina, wife of Edw. 
Currie, late of the Bengal Civil Service. 

April 18. At Hill-street, Glasgow, aged 73, 
Alexander Morrison, esq., of Ballinakill, Dean of 
the Faculty of Procurators. 

At Maulden-rectory, aged 49, Elizabeth, wife 
the Rev. Charles Ward. 

April 19. At Upper Grosvenor-st., Perey Wind- 
sor, the infant son of the Hon. Robert Charles 
Herbert, aged 5 months. 

At Louth, Lincolnsh., Margaret Boswell, widow 
of Thomas Capel Loft, esq., 92nd Highlanders, 
and dau. of the late William Alexander Martin, 
esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 

Aged 46, Lieut.-Col. C. A. Kitson, late 10th 
Bengal Cavalry, of Werescote, Wellington, So- 
merset. 

At Finchley-road, aged 79, Maria Jane, relict of 
the late Wm. Henry Tatham, esq. 

April 20. At Norfolk-st., aged 74, Lady Kerri- 
son, widow of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Edward Kerrison, 
Bart. 
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TABLE OF MCRTALITY AND BIRTHS IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
{From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 
DEATHS REGISTERED. 





Deaths in Districts, &c., in the Week 





SUPERINTENDENT Area Popula- ending Saturday, 
REGISTRARS’ = tion 
Statute in Mar, | Mer. | Apr. | Apr. 
ISTRICTS. 5 X x 
Acres 1851. 24, 31, - 14, 


1860. | 1860 | 1860. | 1860. 











° ° 


Mean Temperature . . . 43°1 45°3 45°7 40°7 








London. . .. . 78029 |2362236 || 1611 | 1708 | 1439 | 1407 





1-6. West Districts .| 10786 | 376427 246 | 270 | 286) 224 
7-11. North Districts .| 13533 | 490396 317 | 847 | 336] 332 
12-19. Central Districts 1938 | 393256 250} 241] 214] 213 
20-25. East Districts . 6230 | 485522 883 | 389 | 280 | 255 
26-36. South Districts .| 45542 | 616635 415 | 461 373 | 383 
































Deaths Registered. | Births Registered. 

q 3 2 | eZ led : . g P 

Week ending |= 3 & 3? 3 g2 aE 2 i & 4 ¥ 

E 2 z iS} 

Saturday, 5 2 % 2 3 g 3 z 8 a & = 2 | 
Mar. 24 . 763 184 245 808 | 86 | 1611 |; 918 927 | 1845 
2 31. 804 217 266 342 | 79 | 1708 | 1018 941 | 19659 
Apr. 7 .| 633 | 175] 221] 301] 74] 1489| 838] 755 | 1593 
o 14 .] 675] 192{| 214] 270] 52) 1407 932 | 934 | 1866 
































PRICE OF CORN. 





Average ) Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
of Six s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d, s. d. 
Weeks. J) 46 6 36 9 23 6 33 9 39 8 37 11 














Week ending 10 
Apri 14 ¢ 49 2 | 87 2 | 24 2 | 86 | 39 9 | 38 8 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Aprit 20. 
Hay, 3/. Os. to 51. Os. — Straw, 12. 7s. to 11. 148, — Clover, 4/. Os. to 5/. 15s. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


(OS SRGSSCES ee errr 4s. Od. to 5s. Od. Head of Cattle at Market, Apri 20. 

RE a ff ye SO Rae omer reverry rere 690 
, ee 4s. 4d.to 5s. 6d. | Sheep and Lambs ............-..+0 6,410 
See Be. Be WEE, Che F GI civ cvsecscsccsnccasesccécstcsscas 240 
RIE wsccgsassenrcsssesee E.R Rene p enn perreerte irene 320 


COAL-MARKET, Apri 23. 
Best Wallsend, per ton, 21s. 9d. to 22s. 6d. Other sorts, 15s. Od. to 21s. 9d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Strawn. 
From March 24 to April 23, inclusive. 

















































































































Thermometer. |Barom. herve” ae Barom. 
v 4 . r n 
Sal8 Z| 2 [82 sls 2) ¢ (8s 
me 2 E 8 [2 Weather. ||> 5 SE 3 fe Weather. 
=. oe " 3* RAlos| 4 44 
Mari ° | ° | ° im. pts. Apr.| ° | ° | ° fim. pee. 
24 | 39 | 50 | 40 (29. Oljieldy.rn.hl.cly.|) 9 | 40 | 54 | 38 |29. 67/Icldy. rn. hail 
25 | 39 | 50 | 40 (29. 25)/do.fr.cl.r.sl-hl.|| 10 | 40 | 49 | 40 |29. 68)/do. do. snow 
26 | 40 | 44 | 39 |29. 58|\do.do.rn.cldy.|| 11 | 87 | 47 | 39 |30. 08}/do. 
27 | 40 | 48 | 45 /29. 63j/do. rain 12 | 40 | 47 | 40 |30. O5jido. do. 
28 | 41 | 58 | 49 |29. 61j)/do.fr.cl.slt.rn.|| 13 | 41 | 48 | 40 |29. 89j\do. do. 
29 | 50 | 59 | 48 |29. 47/lrain, cldy. rn.|| 14 | 40 | 45 | 37 |30. 10)rain, hail, rain 
80 | 43 | 50 | 46 |29. 66j\cloudy, rain || 15 | 42 | 53 | 43 (30. 19jicloudy, fair 
81 | 47 | 61 | 47 |28. 98)\constnt.hy.rn.|| 16 | 44 | 57 | 43 |30. 26/irain, cloudy 
A.1| 48 | 54 | 44 |29. 09||showers, cldy.|| 17 | 44 | 56 | 39 |30. 14)/fair 
2 | 40 | 45 | 36 |29. O3j\cldy.rn.hy.sh.|| 18 | 37 | 53 | 39 |29. 98jicldy. fr.shwrs. 
8 | 39 | 54 | 42 |29. 48}\do.do.cldy.sh.|| 19 | 36 | 43 | 37 |29. 97/irain,snow,hail 
4 | 40 | 53 | 43 |29. 68)/fair, cloudy 20 | 39 | 45 | 36 |29. 79jlcloudy, snow 
5 | 40 | 56 | 44 |29. 76 do. do. 21 | 89 | 44 | 35 |29. 78i/do. do.cldy.rn. 
6 | 41 | 60 | 46 |29. 79)/do. do. 22 | 40 | 50 | 36 |29. 86jdo. do. rain 
7 | 44 | 61 | 49 |29. 83)\do, do. 23 | 40 | 49 | 39 do. rain, hail 
8 | 42 | 57 | 37 |29. 66\cldy. fair, rain) 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
Mar 3 per 3 per New Bank Ex. Bills. India India India 
April| Consois. | Reducea.| Gent. | Stock. | $1,000. | Stock. | '909, |° Brock." 
24) 944 $/ shut. shut. shut. 19 pm. 
26 | 944 § 104 3 
27 | 94 3 16.18 pm. | 218 5 dis. | 1044 ¢% 
28 | 944 3 15.18 pm. | 220° |————| 1048 
29 | 944 #@ 2204 ——| 1044 2 
30/94 4 14.19 pm. | 2194203} 1044 3 
31 | 935 4} 14.17 pm. Baca Big 
A.2| 93% 44 14.18 pm. | 218 1043 4% 
3 | 944 4 10.14 pm. | 218 104% | 
4| 944 4 10.14 pm.| 220 |——_| 1043 
5 | 943 § 9.13 pm. | 5. 1 dis. | 1043 ¢ 
7| 9044 4/98 4 | 92§ 34 | 2243 10.13 pm. | |1 dis. par.| 105 
9| 94k 4| 92% 3/| 92% 3 | 225 8.11 pm. |__|. 4dis. | 1043 5 
10 | 944 3 | 92% 3| 92% 3 | 2243 6 1045 5 
14 | 9438 § | 92% 34 | 92§ 3} | 226 6.10 pm. | 219} ldis.} 105 #¢ 
16 | 948 $§/93 4/93 $/|223 4 /10.11 pm. 1053 $4 
17 | 944 3/93 4/93 4/223 5 | 7.11pm 1054 } 
18 | 944 %/93 4/93 4/2234 5 | 7.11pm. | 219 20 |__| 105§ _ 4 
19 | 943 5 | 9384 4 | 9384 4 | 2234 4 8.12 pm. | 218 21 8 dis. | 105% 63 
20 | 948 5 | 93 # | 934 #F | 2233 5 8 pm. 1064 4 
21 | 948 § | 933 # | 933 # |——— 7 pm. | 221 106$ # 
23 | 948 § | 93 4/| 93$ #§ | 225 6. 8 pm. 106 # 
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